The  biggest  Christmas  surprisi 
—the  Gulbransen 

The  only  piano  played  equally  well  by  Roll  or  by  Hand 

By  Untrained  Persons  or  Musicians — 

Over  125,000  Now  in  American  Homes 

Rouse  the  whole  house  on  Christmas  morn  with  but  human  music  It  is  Personal  Touch  that  ma 
joyous  music — music  that  you  play  yourself —  hand-played  music  human — the  absence  of  Perso 


JV  joyous  music — music  that  you  play  yourself — 
that  you  play  by  roll  on  the  Gulbransen  Registering 
Piano,  so  correctly,  so  expressively,  so  humanly  it  de¬ 
fies  the  earsof  experts  totell  it  from  hand  played  music. 

It’s  the  biggest  surprise  you  can  give  your  family  for 
Christmas — it’s  a  gift  they  can  all  share  alike — and  it 
holds  the  home  together. 

Yes,  family  life  centers  around  this  astonishing  crea¬ 
tion.  And  the  bright  lights  of  the  outside  world  lose 
their  lure  for  the  young  folks  whose  homes  have  this 
social  gaiety  that  attracts  their  friends  there. 

Moreover,  the  money  spent  for  outside  amusements 
would  soon  pay  for  the  Gulbransen  Registering  Piano. 
For  our  dealers  will  deliver  any  model  —  Grand  or 
Upright  —  on  suitable  terms,  with  proper  allowance 
for  your  old  piano,  if  you  have  one. 

No  one  who  has  ever  heard  warn 

this  instrument  will  ever  con-  ^  ^  |  11  13  1 
fuse  it  with  a  player-piano.  For  I  —  L  L3  1 
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but  human  music  It  is  Personal  Touch  that  make 
hand-played  music  human — the  absence  of  Person. 
Touch  is  what  makes  piano-players  mechanical. 

By  supplying  Personal  Touch  to  roll  played  musu 
A.  G.  Gulbransen  achieved  what  other  piano  buildei 
have  sought  to  do  for  years.  ^ 

Now  this  Gulbransen  Registering  music  as  it  I 
known, has  theTime,theTouch  andtheToneVolumi 
that  you  yourself  impart  to  it — and  without  touchin) 
the  keys. 

This  ^Book  Free— 

“Your  Unsuspected  Talent” 

Right  now — before  Christmas  —  send  your  ad¬ 
dress  for  this  fascinating  book,  “Your  Unsuspected 
Talent  —  Its  Discovery  and  Enjoyment,”  and  heai 
all  about  the  Gulbransen  and  where  to  try  it.  Nc 
obligation  whatever,  mail  the 
/V  W  L  ^1  coupon  at  once  if  you  want  to 
i.i\.  I  ^  1  N  learn  about  the  finest  surprise 


you  play  not  mechanical  music  ^  J  TTlC  PiSttlO  could  give  your 


National  Price — Suitable  Terms 

Gulbransen  pianos  are  sold  at  the  same  cash  price, 
freight  prepaid,  throughout  the  United  States.  For 
your  protection,  we  stamp  this  price  on  the  back, 
where  you  can  read  it.  And  Gulbransen  dealers  are 
prepared  to  deliver  any  model.  Grand  or  Upright, 
for  a  small  cash  payment— balance  to  suit  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  A  reasonable  allowance  will  be  made  for 
your  present  piano,  if  you  own  one. 

Four  Upright  Models — Community,  $450;  Suburban, 
$530;  Country  Seat,  $615;  Wbite  House,  $700;  Straight 
Grand,  $785;  Registering  Grand,  $1275. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 

to  Qulbronsen  Company,  3204  W.  Chicago  Aie.,  Chicago 
for  Color-Illustrated  Book  De  Luxe 
“Your  Unsuspected  Talent — Its 
Discovery  and  Eniayment" 

□  Check  here  if  you  own  a  piano  and  we  will 
send  you  form  enabling  us  to  estimate  value. 
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NaVl  An'n  Piano  Tunert  rteommtnd*  that  all  pta%o0  6$  tuned  twice  a  year.  Vour  Gulbraneen  deeervee  care 
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Guest  Ivory,  the 
dainty  new  cake  of 
genuine  Ivory  Soap 
is  made  for  those  dis- 
criminating  wom¬ 
en  who  will  trust 
their  beauty  only  to 
the  finest,  purest 
soap,  and  who  want  that  soap  in  its  love¬ 
liest  possible  form. 

Guest  Ivory,  possessing  all  of  Ivory’s 
fine  traditions,  contains  no  adulterants  of 
any  sort — it  is  the  same  pure  Ivory  which 
has  been  the  gentle  guardian  of  delicate 
complexions  for  almost  half  a'  century. 


See  how  charming 
Guest  Ivory  is  in 
its  distinctive  blue 
wrapper,  and  how 
easily  your  slim  fin¬ 
gers  close  around 
the  delicate  model¬ 
ing  of  its  new  size. 


Just  feel  the  caressung  mildness  of  its 
rich,  cleansing  lather  that  rinses  off  so 
quickly!  And  that  refreshed,  alive  sense  of 
cleanliness. 

Could  you  have  guessed  that  such  an 
exquisite  soap  would  cost  only  five  cents? 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


QTiest  I  VO  RY 

the  fact  and  hands  fine  as  soap  can  be 

99^^00%  Pure  ^  It  Tloats 


Advertising  section  continued  in  rear  of  book 
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The  story 

of  a  maiden  terribly  wise 
in  the  ways  of  ancient  sorcery 


Illustrated  by  Harold  von  Schmidt 


ii^lIERE  was  once  aji  Under- 
'  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  lesser  politidaus 
by  the  force  of  his  person¬ 
ality  and  the  great  charm 
and  eloquence  of  his  many 

public  soeeches. 

Thfa  Nickerson  Haben  married  a  rich  widow, 
who  most  providentially  died  at  the  crisis  of  his 
affairs,  and  when  her  friends  were  whispering 
of  the  divorce  suit  she  was  bringing.  It  was  a 
very  prosaic  case  of  an  appencUcitis  operation 
that  did  not  go  well.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  greatest  of  English  surgeons,  and  at  a 
period  when  she  should  have  been  out  of  dan¬ 
ger,  she  suffered  a  collapse  and  die<l.  Where¬ 
upon  the  sympathetic  colleagues  of  Mr.  Under- 
Swrtary  Haben  found  an  excuse  for  sending 
him  to  the  River  Territories — that  vast  hinter¬ 
land  which  was  governed  by  Mr.  Commissioner 
Sanders,  one  Captain  of  Houssas  and  a  youthful 
lieutenant  whose  name  was  Tibbetts  but  who 
was  invariably  called  “Bones.” 

The  ministry  felt  that  the  change  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  grief-stricken  man,  who  seemed 
inconsolable  even  by  the  immense  fortune  which 
his  wife  had  left  to  him — her  new  will,  which 
left  him  nothing,  being  unsigned. 

So  he  set  forth  for  the  Territories  by  the  first 
available  boat,  and  because  this  lank  and  pallid 


man  had  a  “streak  of  commonness  in  him”  (his 
dead  wife  had  often  said  this  to  her  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends),  he  did  not  warn  the  officials  of 
the  big  river  that  he  was  honoring  them  with  a 
visit,  Mr.  Haben  was  of  the  type  who  set 
traps  for  possibly  dishonest  servants,  and  sus¬ 
pected  his  chauffeur  of  being  in  league  with  the 
garage  man  to  rob  him.  And  he  thought  it 
likely  that  arriving  unaimounced,  he  might  be 
in  a  position  to  discover  certain  irregularities 
which  would  be  hidden  away  if  his  coming  was 
widely  advertised. 

As  it  happened,  his  furtiveness  i)roduced  no 
scandal,  though,  had  Sanders  of  the  River  the 
gift  of  forevision,  he  might  well  have  taken 
Agasaka,  the  Chimbiri  woman,  and  hidden  her 
deep  in  her  native  forest. 

Agusaka  was  very  closely  linked  with  the  life 
and  fate  of  Mr.  Nickerson  Haben,  though  this 
he  did  not  dream.  Mr.  Haben  was  dressed  by 
the  best  tailor  in  Savile  Row — .\gasaka  wore  no 
clothes  at  all  except  for  the  kilt  of  dried  grass 
which  hung  from  her  beautiful  waist. 

A  tall  maiden,  very  slim  of  body  and  very 
grave  of  eyes,  no  lover  for  any  man,  having  a 
great  love  for  something  more  imponderable 
than  man;  terribly  wise  too.  in  the  ways  of 
ghosts  and  tlevils;  straight-backed,  small- 
breasted,  beloved  of  children,  so  strong  in  the 
arm  and  skilled  in  her  strength  that  she  could 
put  a  spear  beyond  the  range  of  any  young 
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man’s  throw:  this  was  Agasaka,  the  Chimbiri 
woman,  daughter  of  N’kman’kimi,  the  dead  vil¬ 
lage  woodman. 

She  was  elderly  for  a  virgin,  being  seventeen; 
had  been  wooed  by  men  in  their  every  mood. 
Agasaka  had  kindness  for  all,  but  generositv 
for  none. 

She  lived  with  her  brother,  M’suru,  the  hunt¬ 
ing  man,  and  his  women  hated  her,  for  she 
never  spoke  a  lie  and  was  frank  to  her  elderly 
brother  on  the  matter  of  their  numerous  lovers. 
They  would  have  beaten  her,  but  that  they 
knew  the  strength  of  her  throwing  arm.  Where 
hands  did  not  dare,  tongues  were  more  reckless, 
but  none  of  their  mud  stuck.  Few  men  were  so 
poor  in  mind  that  they  would  admit  others  had 
succeeded  where  they  had  failed. 

She  had  lived  for  many  years  with  her 
father  in  the  deep  of  the  forest  in  the  abiding 
place  of  M’shimba  M’shamba,  the  fearfully 
boisterous  devil  who  tears  up  trees  with  each 
hand,  whilst  his  mouth  drips  molten  fire;  here, 
also,  dwell  other  mighty  ones.  N’guro,  the 
hea^ess  dog,  and  Chikalaka-m’bofunga,  the 
eater  of  moons — indeed  all  except  the  Fire 
Lizard,  whose  eyes  talk  death.  He  is  to  be 
found  in  no  one  place.  N’kema  had  taught  her 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  the  beginning  of  life 
and  the  ground  where  life  is  sown.  She  knew 
men  in  their  rawness  and  in  their  strength. 
NTtema  taught  her  the  way  in  which  she  might 
be  more  wonderful  than  any  other  woman;  the 
magic  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth — 
the  magic  which  was  old  when  they  laid  the  first 
deep  stones  of  the  Pyramids.  .  .  . 

Men  were  afraid  of  her;  even  Oboro,  the 
witch-doctor,  avoided  her. 

For  this  was  her  strangest  magic:  that  she 
had  the  power  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of 
men  and  w'omen  that  which  they  desired  least 
to  see. 

Once,  a  small  chief  stalked  her  by  the  river 
path  where  the  grass  is  chin  high,  having  certain 
I^ans  with  her.  And  at  the  right  and  lonely 
moment  he  slipped  from  cover,  dropping  his 
spears  in  the  grass,  and  caught  her  by  the  arms 
so  that,  strong  as  she  was,  she  could  not  break 
his  hold. 

“Agasaka,”  he  said,  “I  have  a  hut  in  this 
forest  that  has  never  heard  a  woman’s  voice — ” 
He  got  so  far  and  then,  over  her  silken  shoul¬ 
der,  he  saw  three  black  leopards  walking  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder  down  the  narrow  path  towards 
him.  Their  heads  hung  low,  their  golden  eyes 
shone  hungrily. 

In  an  instant  he  released  her  and  fled  to  his 
spears.  When  he  turned  again,  leopards  and 
woman  were  gone. 

Aliki,  the  huntsman  of  her  village,  neither 
feared  nor  cared,  for  he  was  familiar  with 
magics  of  all  kinds  and  often  walked  in  the 
woods  communing  with  devils.  One  night  he 


saw  a  vision  in  the  fire,  a  great  red  lizard  that 
blinked  its  heavy  eyelids,  .\liki  looked  round  I 
his  family  circle  in  a  cold-blooded  search  for  a 
victim.  Calichi,  the  fire  lizard,  is  the  most 
benevolent  of  devils  and  will  accept  a  deputy 
for  the  man  or  woman  to  whom,  with  its  red  and 
blinking  eyes,  it  has  given  its  terrible  warning 
of  death. 

Aliki  saw  his  three  wives  and  his  father  and 
an  uncle  who  had  come  many  days’  journey  on 
a  hunting  trip,  and  none  of  these,  save  the 
youngest  wife,  was  well  enough  favored  for  the 
purpose.  Calichi  is  a  fastidious  devil;  nothing 
short  of  the  best  and  the  most  beautiful  wiU 
please  him.  Beyond  the  group  sitting  about 
the  red  fire  and  eating  from  the  big  pot  that 
stood  in  the  embers,  were  other  groups.  The 
village  street  of  Chimbiri-Isisi  runs  from  the 
forest  to  the  river,  a  broad  avenue  fringed  with 
huts,  and  before  each  hut  burnt  a  fire,  and  about 
each  fire  squatted  the  men  and  women  of  the 
house. 

Dark  had  come;  above  the  tall  gum  trees 
the  sky  was  encrusted  with  bright  stars  that 
winked  and  blinked  at  Calichi,  but  more 
rapidly. 

Aliki  saw  the  stars  and  rubbed  his  palms  in 
the  dust  for  luck,  and  at  that  moment  into  his 
vision  came  the  second  wife  of  his  neighbor,  a 
tall  woman  of  eighteen,  a  nymph  carved  in 
mahogany,  straight  and  supple  of  back,  naked 
to  the  waistline  of  her  grass  skirt.  And  Aliki 
knew  that  he  had  found  a  proper  substitute  and 
said  her  name  under  his  breath  as  he  caught  the 
lizard’s  eyes.  Thereupon  the  beast  faded  and 
died  away,  and  Aliki  knew  that  the  fire-god 
approved  his  choice. 

Later  that  night,  when  Loka,  the  wife  of 
M’suru  the  huntsman,  went  down  to  the  river 
to  draw  water  for  the  first  wife’s  needs,  Aliki 
intercepted  her. 

“There  is  nobody  so  beautiful  as  you,  Loka,” 
he  said,  “for  you  have  the  legs  of  a  lion  and  the 
throat  of  a  young  deer.” 

He  enumerate  other  physical  perfections 
and  Loka  laughed  and  listened.  She  had  quar¬ 
reled  that  day  with  the  first  wife  of  her  husband, 
and  her  husband  had  beaten  her.  She  was 
terribly  receptive  to  flattery  and  ripe  for  ad¬ 
venture. 

“Have  you  no  wives,  Aliki?”  she  asked, 
pleased.  “Now,  I  will  give  you  Agasaka,  the 
sister  of  my  husband,  who  is  very  beautiful  and 
has  never  touched  the  shoulder  of  a  man.” 
This  she  said  in  spite,  for  she  hated  Agasaka, 
and  it  is  a  way  of  women  to  praise,  to  strangers, 
the  qualities  of  the  sisters  they  loathe. 

“As  to  Agasaka  .  .  .  and  wives.  .  .  .” 
He  made  a  gesture  of  contempt.  “There  is  no 
such  wife  as  you,  not  even  in  the  hut  of  the  old 
king  beyond  the  mountains,  which  are  the  end 
of  the  world,”  said  Aliki,  and  Loka  laughed 
again. 
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“Now  I  know  that  you  are  mad.  as  M’suru 
says.  Also  that  you  see  strange  sights  which 
aie  not  there  to  see,”  she  said  in  her  deep,  gor¬ 
ging  voice.  “And  not  M’suru  alone,  but  all 
men,  say  that  you  have  the  sickness  mongo" 

It  was  true  that  Aliki  was  sick  and  had 
shooting  pains  in  his  head.  He  saw  other 
things  Uian  lizards. 

“M’suru  is  an  old  man  and  a  fool,”  he  said. 
“I  have  a  ju-ju  who  gives  me  eyes  to  see  won- 
das.  Come  with  me  into  the  forest,  Loka.  and 
I  will  tell  you  magic  and  give  you  love  such  as 
as  old  man  cannot  give.” 

She  put  down  her  gourd,  hiding  it  in  a  patch 
of  elepbant  gnus  near  the  river’s  edge,  and 
nalkcd  behind  him  into  the  forest.  There, 
eventually,  he  killed  her.  And  he  lit  a  fire  and 
saw  the  lizard,  who  seemed  satisfied.  Aliki 
waalied  hhnself  in  the  river  and  went  back  to  his 
hut  and  to  sleep. 

When  ho  awoke  in  the  morning  he  was  sorry 
he  had  kSled  Loka,  for  of  all  the  women  in  the 
world  she  had  been  most  beautiful  in  his  eyes. 
The  village  was  half  empty,  for  Loka’s  gourd 
had  been  found  and  trackers  had  gone  into  the 
woods  searching  for  her.  Her  they  found;  but 
nobody  had  seen  her  walking  to  death,  ^me 
people  thought  she  had  been  taken  by  Ochori 
ohermen,  others  favored  a  devil  notorious  for 
his  amorous  tricks.  They  brought  the  body 
back  along  the  village  street,  and  all  the  mar- 
tied  women  made  ^irts  of  green  leaves  and 
stamped  the  Death  Dance,  singing,  the  while, 
very  strangely. 

Ahlci,  squatting  before  his  fire,  watched  the 
procession  with  incurious  eyes.  He  was  sorry 
he  had  killed  the  Thing  that  was  carried  shoul¬ 
der  high,  and,  dropping  his  gaze  to  the  dull 
fire,  was  even  more  sorry,  for  the  hot  lizard  was 
leering  up  at  him,  his  bulging  eyelids  winking 
at  a  great  rate. 

So  he  had  taken  the  wrong  sacrifice. 

His  eyes  rose  .  .  .  rested  on  the  slim  figure 
of  a  woman,  one  hand  gripinng  the  door-post  of 
her  brother’s  hut.  And  there  came  to  Aliki  a 
tremendous  conviction. 

The  lizard  had  vanished  from  the  heart  of 
the  fire  when  he  looked  down. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost:  he  rose  and  went  to¬ 
ward  the  virgin  of  Chimbiri. 

“I  sec  you,  Agasaka,”  he  said.  “Now  this 
is  a  terrible  shame  to  come  to  your  brother’s 
house,  for  men  say  that  this  woman  Loka  had  a 
lover  who  killed  her.” 

She  turned  her  big  eyes  slowly  towards  him. 
They  were  brown  and  filled  with  marvelous 
luminosity  that  seemed  to  quiver  as  she  looked 
at  him. 

“Loka  died  because  she  was  a  fool.”  she  said, 
“but  he  who  kille<l  her  was  a  bigger.  Her  pain 
is  past;  his  to  come.  Soon  Sandi  malaka  will 
come,  the  brown  butcher  bird,  and  he  will  pick 
the  eyes  of  the  man  who  did  this  thing.” 


Aliki  hated  her,  but  he  was  clever  to  nod  his 
agreement. 

“I  am  wise,  .\gasaka,”  he  said.  “I  see  won¬ 
ders  which  no  man  sees.  Now  before  Sandi 
comes  with  his  soldiers,  I  will  show  you  a 
magic  that  will  bring  this  wicked  man  to  the 
door  of  your  brother’s  hut  when  the  moon  is  so 
and  the  river  is  so.” 

Her  grave  eyes  were  on  his;  the  souiul  of 
the  singing  women  was  a  drone  of  sound 
at  the  far  end  of  the  village.  A  dog  bai:ke<l 
wheeeily  in  the  dark  of  the  hut  and  all  faces 
were  turned  toward  the  river  where  the  body 
was  being  laid  in  a  canoe  before  k  was  feiried 
to  the  little  middle  island  where  the  dead  lie 
in  their  shallow  graves. 

“Let  us  go,”  she  said,  and  walked  behind  him 
through  an  uneven  field  of  maize,  gained  the 
shelter  of  the  wood  behind  the  village,  and  by 
awkward  paths  reached  the  outline  of  the  for¬ 
est,  where  there  was  no  noise,  for  this  place  was 
too  sad  for  the  weaver  birds  and  too  near  to  the 
habitation  of  man  for  the  little  monkeys  wliu 
have  white  beards.  Still  he  walked  on  until 
they  made  a  patch  of  yellow  fiowers  growing 
in  a  clearing.  Here  the  trees  were  very  high, 
and  ten  men  might  have  stood  on  one  another’s 
heads  against  the  smooth  boles,  and  the  top¬ 
most  alone  could  have  touched  the  lowermost 
branch. 

He  stopped  and  turned.  At  that  second 
came  an  uneasy  stirring  of  the  tree-tops,  a  cold 
wind  and  the  rumbling  of  thunder. 

“Let  us  sit  down,”  he  said.  “First  I  will  t;dk 
to  you  of  the  women  who  have  loved  me,  and  of 
how  I  would  not  walk  before  them  because  of 
my  great  thoughts  for  you.  Then  we  will  be 
lovers — ” 

“There  is  no  magic  in  that,  Aliki,”  she  sakl. 
and  he  saw  that  she  was  against  him  and  lifted 
his  spear. 

“You  die;  as  Loka  died,  because  of  the  word 
which  the  lizard  of  fire  brought  to  me,”  he  sai<l, 
his  voice  very  low,  and  his  shoulder  hunched 
back  for  the  throw. 

“I  am  Loka!”  said  the  girl,  and  he  lookeil 
and  his  jaw  dropped.  For  she  was  truly  Loka, 
the  woman  he  had  killed.  Loka,  with  her  sly 
eyes  aiul  long  fingers.  And  she  had  Loka's  way 
of  putting  a  red  flower  behind  her  ear,  and 
Loka’s  long,  satiny  legs. 

“O  kol”  he  said  in  distress,  and  dropped  his 
s|>ear. 

Agasaka  bent  in  the  middle  and  picked  it  up 
and  in  that  moment  became  herself  again. 
'I'here  was  no  flower  and  her  fingers  were 
shorter,  and  where  the  sly  smile  had  been  was 
the  gravity  of  death. 

“This  is  my  magic,”  she  said.  “Now  walk 
before  me,  .Aliki,  killer  of  Loka,  for  I  am  not 
made  for  love,  but  for  strange  power.” 

Without  a  word  the  bemu^  man  walked 
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back  the  way  he  had  come  and  Agasaka  fol¬ 
lowed,  and,  following,  felt  the  edge  of  the  spear’s 
broad  blade.  .  .  .  Though  she  touched  lightly 
there  was  a  line  of  blood  on  her  thumb  where 
blade  and  skin  had  met.  The  wood  was  grow¬ 
ing  dark,  the  wind  was  alternately  a  shriek  and 
a  whimper  of  sound. 

Near  the  pool  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  she 
swung  the  spear  backward  over  her  left  shoulder 
as  a  cavalry  soldier  would  swing  his  sword,  and 
he  half-turned  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle  it 
made.  .  .  . 

The  first  wife  of  her  brother  was  by  the  pool 
gathering  manioc  root  from  a  place  where  it  had 
been  left  to  soak — the  head  of  Aliki  fell  at  her 
feet  as  the  first  flash  of  lightning  lit  the  gloom 
of  the  world.  .  .  . 

The  sun  was  four  hoiu^  old  when  a  river  gim- 
boat,  a  white  and  glittering  thing,  came  roimd 
the  bluff  which  is  c^ed  The  Fish,  because  of  its 
shape.  The  black  waters  of  the  river  were 
piled  up  around  its  bows,  a  glassy  hillock  of 
water,  tinged  red  at  its  edges,  for  the  Zaire  was 
driving  against  a  six-knot  current.  Every 
river  from  the  Isisi  to  the  Mokalibi  was  in 
spate,  and  there  were  sand  shoals,  where  deeps 
had  been,  and  deeps  in  the  places  where  the 
crocodiles  had  slept  open-mouthed  the  last 
time  Mr,  Commissioner  Sanders  had  come  that 
way. 

He  stood  by  the  steersman,  a  slim  and 
dapper  figure  in  spotless  white,  his  pith  helmet 
at  a  rakish  angle,  for  an  elephant  fly  had  bitten 
him  on  the  forehead  the  night  before,  and  the 
lump  it  had  induced  was  painful  to  the  touch. 
Between  his  regular  white  teeth  was  a  long 
black  cheroot.  He  had  breakfasted  and  an 
orderly  was  clearing  away  the  silver  coffee  pot 
and  the  fruit  plates.  Overhead  the  sky  was  a 
burning  blue,  but  the  glass  was  falling  with 
alarming  rapidity  and  he  desired  the  safe  har¬ 
borage  of  a  deep  bank  and  the  shelter  of  high 
trees  which  a  little  bay  south  of  Chimbiri  wotild 
give  to  him. 

“Lo’ba,  ko’lo  ka!  A  fathom  of  water  by  the 
mercy  of  God!” 

The  sleepy-eyed  boy  sitting  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat  drew  up  his  wet  sounding-rod. 

Sanders’s  hand  shot  out  to  the  handle  of  the 
telegraph  and  pulled,  -and  Yoka  the  engineer 
sent  a  clanging  acknowledgement. 

“Half  a  fathom.” 

Thump! 

The  boat  slowed  of  itself,  its  wheel  threshing 
astern,  but  the  nose  was  in  sand  and  a  side¬ 
swinging  current  drove  the  stem  round  until  it 
was  broadside  to  the  sand-reef.  Then,  as  the 
w'heel  reversed,  the  Zaire  began  to  move  to¬ 
wards  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  skirting  the 
shoal  xmtil  the  nose  found  the  deep  water  of 
the  river  again. 

“Lord,”  said  the  steersman,  virtuously  an¬ 
noyed,  “this  bank  has  come  up  from  hell,  for 


it  has  never  been  here  since  I  was  without  f 
clothing.”  [ 

“Think  only  of  the  river,  man,”  said  Sanders,  I 
not  inclined  for  gossip.  ’  ! 

AND  now  above  the  tree  tops  ahead,  Sanders 
saw  the  rolling  smoke  of  clouds,  yellow 
clouds  that  tumbled  and  tossed,  and  threw  out 
tawny  banners  before  the  wind. 

And  the  still  surface  of  the  river  was  ripped  | 
into  little  white  shreds  that  leapt  and  scattered  | 
in  spray.  Sanders  moved  his  cigar  from  one 
side  of  his  mouth  to  the  other,  took  it  out, 
looked  at  it  regretfully  and  threw  it  over  the 
side.  His  servant  was  behind  him  with  an 
oilskin  invitingly  held;  he  struggled  into  the 
coat,  passed  his  helmet  back  and  took  in  ex¬ 
change  the  sou’wester  which  he  fastened  under 
his  chin.  The  heat  was  intolerable.  The 
storm  was  driving  a  furnace  blast  of  hot  air  to 
herald  its  fury.  He  was  wet  to  the  skin,  his 
clothes  sticking  to  him. 

A  ribbon  of  blinding  light  leapt  across  the 
sky,  and  split  into  a  tracery  of  branches.  The  i 
explosion  of  the  thunder  was  deafening,  it  * 
seemed  as  if  ^  heavy  weight  was  pressing  down 
on  his  head;  again  the  flash,  and  again  and 
again.  Now  it  showed  bluely  on  either  bank,  ^ 
vivid  blue  streaks  of  light  that  ran  jaggedly 
from  sky  to  earth.  The  yellow  clouds  had 
become  black;  the  darkness  of  night  was  upon 
the  world,  a  darkness  intensified  by  the  ghastly 
sideways  light  that  came  from  a  distant  horizon 
where  the  douds  were  broken. 

“Port,”  said  Sanders  curtly.  “Now  star¬ 
board  again — now  port!” 

They  had  reached  the  shelter  of  the  bank 
as  the  first  rain  fell.  Sanders  sent  a  dozen 
men  overboard  with  the  fore  and  ait  hawser 
and  made  fast  to  the  big  gums  that  grew  down 
to  the  riverside. 

In  a  second  the  deck  was  running  with  water 
and  the  Commissioner’s  white  shoes  had  turned 
first  to  dove-gray  and  then  to  slate.  He  sent 
for  Yoka  the  engineer,  who  was  also  his  head¬ 
man. 

“Put  out  another  hawser  and  keep  a  full 
head  of  steam.”  He  spoke  in  coast  Arabic, 
which  is  a  language  allowing  of  many  nice 
distinctions. 

“Lord,  shall  I  sound  the  oopa-oopa?"  he 
asked.  “For  I  see  that  these  thieving  Akasava 
people  are  afraid  to  come  out  into  the  rain  to 
welcome  your  lordship.” 

Sanders  shook  his  head. 

“They  will  come  in  their  time — the  village  is 
a  mile  away  and  they  would  not  hear  your 
oopa-oopa!"  he  said,  and  went  to  his  cabin  to  re¬ 
cover  his  breath.  A  ninety-knot  wind  had  been 
blowing  into  his  teeth  for  ten  minutes,  and  ten 
minutes  is  a  long  time  when  you  are  trying  to 
breathe. 

The  cabin  had  two  long  windows,  one  at  each 
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side.  That  to  the  left  above  the  settee  on 
which  he  dropped,  gave  him  a  view  of  the  forest 
path  along  which,  sooner  or  later,  a  villager 
would  come  and  inevitably  carry  a  message  to 
the  chief. 

The  lightning  was  still  incessant;  the  rain 
came  down  in  such  volume  that  he  might  well 
think  he  had  anchored  beneath  a  small  water¬ 
fall;  but  the  light  had  changed,  and  ahead  the 
bla^  of  clouds  had  become  a  gray  opacity. 

Sanders  pulled  open  the  doors  he  had  closed 
behind  him;  the  wind  was  gusty  but  weaker. 
He  reached  out  for  a  cheroot  and  lit  it,  patient 
to  wait.  The  river  was  running  eight  knots; 
he  would  need  hand-towing  to  the  b^ch  of  the 
village.  He  hoped  they  had  stacked  wood  for 
him.  The  Chimbiri  folk  were  lazy,  and  the 
last  time  he  had  tied  they  showed  him  a  wood 
stack — green  logs  and  few  of  them. 

His  eyes  sought  the  river-side  path — and  at 
the  critical  moment.  For  he  saw  eight  men 
walking  two  and  two  and  they  carried  on  their 
shoulders  a  trussed  figure. 

An  electric  chrysanthemum  burst  into  blind¬ 
ing  bloom  as  he  leapt  to  the  bank — its  dazzling 
petals,  twisting  every  way  through  the  dark 
clouds,  made  light  enough  to  see  the  burden 
very  clearly,  long  before  he  reached  the  path  to 
stand  squarely  in  the  way  of  eight  sullen  men 
and  the  riff-raff  which  had  defied  the  storm  to 
follow  at  a  distance. 

“O  men,”  said  Sanders  softly — ^he  showed  his 
teeth  when  he  talked  that  way — “who  are  you 
that  you  put  the  ghost  mark  on  this  woman’s 
face?” 

For  the  face  of  their  passenger  was  daubed 
white  with  clay.  None  spoke :  he  saw  their  toes 
wriggling,  all  save  those  of  one  man,  and  him  he 
addressed. 

“M’suru,  son  of  N’kema,  what  woman  is 
this?” 

M’suru  cleared  his  throat. 

“Lord,  this  woman  is  the  daughter  of  my  own 
mother;  she  killed  Aliki,  also  she  killed  first  my 
wife  Loka.” 

“Who  saw  this?” 

“Master,  my  first  wife,  who  is  a  true  woman 
to  me  since  her  lover  was  drowned,  she  saw  the 
head  of  Aliki  fall.  Also  she  heard  Agasaka  say, 
‘Go,  man,  where  I  sent  Loka,  as  you  know  best, 
who  saw  me  slay  her.’  ” 

Sanders  was  not  impressed. 

“Let  loose  this  woman  that  she  may  stand  in 
my  eyes,”  he  said,  and  they  untied  the  girl  and 
by  ha  order  wiped  the  joke  of  death  from  her 
face. 

“Tell  me,”  said  Sanders. . 

She  spoke  very  simply  and  her  story  was 
good.  Yet  .  .  . 

“Bring  me  the  woman  who  heard  her  say 
these  evfi  things.” 

The  wife  was  foimd  in  the  tail  of  the  proces¬ 
sion  and  came  forward  important  .  .  .  fright¬ 


ened  ...  for  the  cold  eyes  of  Sanders  were  ? 
unnerving.  But  she  was  voluble  when  she  had  t 
discovered  her  voice.  • 

The  man  in  the  streaming  oilskins  listened, 
his  head  bent.  Agasaka,  the  slim  woman', 
stood  grave,  unconscious  of  shame — the  grass  i 
girdle  had  gone  and  she  was  as  her  mother  had 
first  seen  her.  Presently  the  first  wife  came  to 
the  end  of  her  story.  | 

“Sandi,  this  is  the  truth,  and  if  I  speak  a  lie  | 
may  the  long-ones  take  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  ; 
river  and  feed  me  to  the  snakes.” 

Sanders,  watching  her,  saw  the  brown  skin 
go  dull  and  gray;  saw  the  mouth  open  in  shock¬ 
ing  fear. 

What  he  did  not  see  was  the  “long  one,”  the 
yellow  crocodile  that  was  creeping  throu^  the 
grass  toward  the  perjurer,  his  little  eyes  Ream¬ 
ing,  his  wet  mouth  open  to  show  the  cruel  white 
spikes  of  teeth. 

Only  the  first  wife  of  M’suru  saw  this,  and 
fell  screaming  and  writhing  at  her  husband’s 
feet,  clasping  his  knees. 

Sanders  said  nothing,  but  heard  much  that 
was  in  contradiction  of  the  earlier  story  she 
had  told. 

“Come  with  me,  Agasaka,  to  my  fine  ship,” 
he  said,  for  he  knew  that  trouble  might  follow  if 
the  girl  stayed  with  her  people.  Wars  have 
started  for  less  cause. 

He  took  her  to  the  Zaire ;  she  followed  meekly 
at  his  heels,  though  meekness  was  certainly  n(^ 
in  her. 

That  night  came  a  tired  pigeon  from  head¬ 
quarters,  and  Sanders,  reading  the  message, 
was  neither  pleased  nor  sorry. 

High  officials,  especially  the  arm-chair  men, 
worried  him  a  little,  but  those  he  had  met  were 
such  charming  and  imderstanding  gentlemen 
that  he  had  lost  some  of  his  fear  of  them.  What 
worried  him  more  were  the  reports  which 
reached  him  from  reliable  sources  of  Agasaka’s 
strange  powers.  He  had  seen  many  queer 
things  on  the  river;  the  wonder  of  the  lokali  that 
hollowed  the  tree  trunk  by  which  messages 
might  be  relayed  across  a  continent  was  still 
something  of  a  wonder  to  him.  Magic  inex¬ 
plicable,  sometimes  revolting,  was  an  every¬ 
day  phenomenon.  Some  of  it  was  crude  hypno¬ 
tism,  but  there  were  higher  things  beyond  his 
imderstanding.  Many  of  these  had  come  down 
through  the  ages  from  Egypt  and  beyond; 
Abraham  had  brought  practices  from  the  des¬ 
ert  lands  about  Babylon  which  were  religious 
rites  amongst  people  who  had  no  written  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  Zaire  was  steaming  for  home  the  next 
day  when  he  sent  for  Abiboo,  his  orderly. 

“Bring  me  this  woman  of  Chimbiri,”  he  said, 
and  they  brought  her  from  the  little  store-cabin 
where  she  was  both  guest  and  prisoner. 

“They  tell  me  this  and  that  about  you. 
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^\gasaka,”  he  said,  giving  chapter  and  verse  of 
his  authority. 

“Lord,  it  is  true,”  said  Agasaka  when  he  had 
hnished.  “These  things  my  father  taught  me, 
as  hia  father  taught  him.  For,  Lord,  he  was  the 
son  of  M’kufusu,  the  son  of  Bonfongu-m’lini, 
tbesonof  N’sambi  ...” 

She  recited  thirty  generations  before  he 
stoiv^  — roughly  four  hundred  years. 

Even  Sanders  was  staggered,  though  he  had 
once  met  an  old  man  of  the  N’gombi  who  had 
lived  in  the  days  of  Saladin. 

“Show  me  your  magic,  woman,”  he  said,  and 
to  his  surprise  she  sh^k  her  head. 

“Lord,  this  one  magic  only  comes  when  I  am 
afraid.” 

Sanders  dropped  his  hand  to  his  Browning 
and  half  drew  it  from  its  leather  holster. 

He  was  sitting  under  an  awning  spread  over 
the  bridge.  The  steer^an  was  at  the  wheel, 
in  the  bow  of  the  kano  boy  with  his  long  sound¬ 
ing-rod.  Purposely  he  did  not  look  at  the 
woman,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  steersman’s 
back. 

His  hand  had  scarcely  closed  on  the  brown 
grip  when,  almost  at  his  feet,  he  saw  the  one 
ihing  in  2dl  the  world  that  he  loathed — an  En- 
gfah  puff  adder,  mottled  and  swollen,  its  head 
dirown  back  to  strike. 

Twice  his  pistol  banged  .  .  .  the  steersman 
skipped  to  cover  with  a  yell  and  left  the  Zaire 
yawning  in  the  strong  current. 

There  was  nothing  .  .  .  nothing  but  two 
Iktle  holes  in  the  deck,  so  close  together  that 
th^  overlapped.  Sanders  sprang  to  the  wheel 
and  straightened  the  boat,  and  then,  when  the 
steersman  had  been  called  back  and  the  sound¬ 
ing  boy  retrieved  from  the  cover  of  the  wood 
pile  where  he  crouched  and  trembled  Sanders 
returned  to  his  chair,  waving  away  Abiboo, 
idle  had  arrived,  rifle  in  hand,  to  the  rescue 
of  his  master. 

“Woman,”  said  Sanders  quietly,  “you  may 
go  back  to  your  little  house.” 

And  Ag^ka  went  without  the  evidence  of 
triumph  a  lesser  woman  might  have  felt.  He 
had  not  looked  at  her  .  .  .  there  was  no  mes¬ 
merism  here. 

He  stooped  down  and  examined  the  bullet 
holes,  too  troubled  to  feel  foolish. 

That  afternoon  he  sent  for  her  again  and  gave 
her  chocolate  to  eat,  talking  of  her  father.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  deck  at  his  feet,  and  once, 
when  he  thought  he  had  gained  her  confidence, 
he  dropped  his  hand  lightly  on  her  head  as  he 
had  dropped  hb  hand  on  so  many  other  young 
heads  before. 

The  puff  adder  was  there — within  striking 
distance,  hb  spade  head  thrown  back,  hb  coib 
rigid. 

Sanders  stared  at  the  thing  and  did  not  move 
hb  hand,  and  then,  through  the  shining  body, 
he  saw  the  deck  planks,  and  the  soft  bitumen 
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where  plank  joined  plank,  and  then  the  viper 
vanbhed. 

“You  do  not  fear?”  he  asked  gently. 

“Lord  ...  a  little;  but  now  I  do  not  fear, 
for  I  know  that  you  would  not  hurt  women.” 

The  Zaire,  with  its  strange  passenger,  came 
alongside  the  residency  wharf  two  hours  before 
sundown  on  the  third  day.  Captain  Hamilton 
was  waiting,  a  fuming,  angry  man,  for  he  had 
been  the  unwilling  host  of  one  who  lacked  some¬ 
thing  in  manners. 

A  FIGURE  dressed  in  white  stretched  lan¬ 
guidly  in  a  deep  chair,  turned  hb  head  but 
did  not  trouble  to  rise.  Still  less  was  he  in¬ 
clined  to  exchange  the  cool  of  the  broad  veranda 
for  the  furnace  of  space  open  to  a  red-hot  sun. 

Sanders  saw  a  white  face  that  looked  oddly 
dirty  in  contrast  with  the  spotless  purity  of  a 
duck  jacket.  Two  deep,  suspicious  eyes,  a 
long,  untidy  wbp  of  hair  lying  lankly  on  a  high 
forehead — a  pink,  almost  blo^less  mouth. 
“You’re  Sanders?” 

Mr.  Haben  looked  up  at  the  trim  figure. 

“I  am  the  Commissioner,  sir,”  said  Sanders. 
“Why  weren’t  you  here  to  meet  me — you 
knew  that  I  was  due?” 

Sanders  was  more  shocked  than  nettled  by 
the  tone.  A  coarse  word  in  the  mouth  of  a 
woman  would  have  produced  the  same  effect. 
Secretaries  and  under-secretaries  of  state  were 
God-like  people  who  employed  a  macrology  of 
their  own,  wrapping  their  reproofs  in  the  silver 
tissue  of  stilted  diction  which  dulled  the  sting 
of  their  rebukes. 

“Do  you  hear  me,  sir?”  he  asked,  impatiently'. 
Hamilton,  standing  by,  was  near  to  kicking 
him  off  the  step. 

“I  heard  you.  I  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Chim- 
biri  country.  No  notice  of  your  arrival  or 
your  pending  arrival  was  received.” 

Sanders  spoke  very  carefully;  he  was  staring 
down  at  the  scowling  Nickerson. 

Mr.  Haben  had  it  on  the  tip  of  hb  tongue  to 
give  him  the  lie.  There  was,  as  the  late  Mrs. 
Haben  had  said,  a  streak  of  commonness  in  him ; 
but  there  was  a  broader  streak  of  discretion. 
The  gun  still  himg  at  the  Commissioner’s  hip; 
the  grip  was  shiny  with  use. 

“H’m!”  said  Mr.  Under-Secretary  Haben, 
and  allowed  himself  to  relax  in  hb  ch^. 

He  was  clever  enough,  Sanders  found;  knew 
the  inside  story  of  the  territories  j  was  keen  for 
information.  He  thought  the  country  was  not 
well  nm.  The  system  was  wrong,  the  taxes 
fell  short  of  the  highest  possible  index.  In  all 
ways  hb  attitude  was  antagonbtic.  Commb- 
sioners  were  lazy  people,  intent  on  having  a 
good  time  and  “their  shooting.”  Sanders, 
who  had  never  shot  a  wild  beast  in  hb  life,  save 
for  the  pot  or  to  rid  himself  of  a  pressing  danger, 
said  nothing. 

[Continued  on  page  i66\ 
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An  ex-Gob 

Named  Tibbett 

writes  his  own  story  of  how  he  became  a  grand 
opera  star.  Movie  theaters,  church  choirs,  small 
stock  companies,  light  opera  troupes  and  the 
United  States  Navy  were  his  training  schoob 

by  Lawrence  Tibbett  • 


Editorial  note:  a  scene  of  wUd-eyed  enthusiasm  occurred  last  January  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.  It  was  something  that  happens  once  in  a  geoen- 
tion.  The  second  act  of  a  revival  of  Verdi’s  Falstqff  brought  the  audience  to  its  feet 
wildly  cheering  for  an  ex-“gob”  of  the  United  States  Navy  named  Tibbett.  In  one  gorgeow 
biu^t  of  song  he  had  given  a  place  in  musical  history  to  the  comparatively  imimportant  barit(»tt 
r61e  of  “Ford.”  For  fiteen  minutes  the  famous  house,  from  glittering  diamond  horseshoe  of  boxB 
to  packed  galleries,  shouted  itself  hoarse  at  the  sensational  success  of  a  native  singer. 

Each  subsequent  appearance  was  a  triiunph.  .\fter  the  season  he  sang  in  music  festivals  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  the  Maine  Festival 
With  the  Metropolitan,  in  addition  to  “Ford”  and  “Valentine,”  Tibbett  has  sung  in  Pagliacd, 
Lohengrin  and  Die  Meister singer.  This  season  he  is  also  singing  in  Pelleas  and  Melisande,  Contes 
d'Ho£mann,  L’Heure  Espagnok,  La  Traviata  and  La  Vide  Br^.  Here  is  Lawrence  Tibbett’s  own 
story  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  fortime  that  preceded  his  first  big  opportunity. 

The  first  clear  recollection  of  the  stage  I  have  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.”  No  temporary 

is  when,  a  brightly  freckled  “star,”  aged  paralysis  of  mind  and  legs  could  separate  me 

five,  I  toddled  out  on  it.  One  year  prior  to  from  that.  In  the  following  generous  applause 

that  they  had  taken  me  to  what  is  vaguely  I  concluded  to  keep  the  National  Anthem  as  my 

termed  an  “entertainment.”  The  single  im-  permanent  repertory. 

pression  it  left  concerned  a  male  quartet  that  One  year  later  a  tragedy  shattered  our  home, 
came  out  and  sang,  “I  Stood  on  the  Bridge  at  My  father  was  sheriff  of  Kem  County,  Cali- 
Midnight.”  The  scenic  accomi>animent  was  a  fomia.  For  some  months  bandits  had  been 

big  clock,  and  a  ghastly  bluish  light.  The  committing  depredations.  The  climax  came 

clock  and  light  impressed  me  most  favorably —  when  they  robbed  a  stage  coach  and  miudered 

the  quartet  not  so  much.  Possibly  my  judg-  two  passengers.  My  father  organized  a  posse 
ment  was  correct.  and  pursued  them.  At  last  the  band  was 

My  own  debut,  being  a  more  strictly  personal  rounded  up  in  a  Chinese  Joss  House,  where 

affair,  left  vivid  recollections.  The  sum  total  they  had  sought  refuge  behind  its  massive  door, 

of  them  proved  it  easier  to  look  at  the  stage  in  a  Either  through  choice  or  fear  the  keeper 

bluish  light  than  to  look  at  the  audience  in  the  fused  to  open  it.  The  posse  battered  in  its 

conventional  one.  Stage-fright,  even  by  name,  heavy  panels.  Refusing  to  let  any  one  of  his 

had  up  to  then  been  a  stranger  to  me.  But  men  take  the  risk,  my  father  went  in  first  alone, 

when  the  words  of  a  Sunday  School  hymn  which  He  was  shot  dead. 

I  could  prattle  backwards  fled  from  mind,  my  Those  about  me  doubtless  thought  that  I 
sensations  were  bad  enough  to  need  no  name  at  was  too  little  to  understand,  and  in  frenzied 

all.  Only  the  fact  that  my  legs  were  paralyzed  excitement  blurted  out  the  details  of  his  killing, 
kept  me  there  at  all.  Death  may  not  mean  much  to  a  six  year  okl 

My  mother  sat  in  the  front  row,  possibly  ex-  youngster.  But  I  did  understand  that  my 
pecting  mental  complications.  “Sing  some-  father  must  have  done  something  big  and  fine, 
thing  else,”  she  cautioned.  I  did,  piping  up  [Continued  on  page  lyd] 
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Lawrence  Tibkett,  baritone,  is  a 
native  Bakersfield.  California, 
and  received  all  his  musical  train¬ 
ing  in  America.  He  is  twenty- 
seven  years  old.  When  he  made 
bis  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  as 
Valentine,  in  Gounod's  Faust  he 
bad  only  three  days  to  learn,  the 
role.  Besides  memorizing  tbe 
music  he  bad  to  sing  it  in  French, 
a  language  with  which  he  was 
unfamiliar.  The  role  of  Ford 
(abovel.  in  Verdi  s  Fahtaff.  was 
bis  sensational  Metropolitan  tri¬ 
umph.  As  a  high  school  hoy, 
Tibbetts  “suffered  from  a  com¬ 
bined  attack  of  girl  and  acting." 
The  acting  led  to  stock  company 
engagements  that  provided  invalu¬ 
able  training  for  his  present  suc¬ 
cess.  The  girl  who  shared  his 
youthful  romance  is  now  Mrs. 
Tibbett.  who  is  pictured  here 
with  her  husband  and  their  twin 
sons.  Richard  and  Lawrence  Jr. 
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Rmilroadinj  hu  been  the  life 
work  ot  Leonor  Fresnel  Lore* 
since  he  bejan  as  a  rodmag  at 
nineteen.  He  is  a  native  of 
Fulton  City.  Illinois,  and  is 
now  sixty-seven.  He  has  re¬ 
built  three  ((reat  railroads,  is 
the  operating  head  of  two.  and 
is  now  planning  to  create  a 
system  that  would  make  him 
the  head  of  more  than  eleven 
thousand  miles  of  track.  It 
would  be  the  |{reatest  milca^ 
ever  operated  by  one  man  in 
the  history  of  railroading. 
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The  Making  of 
a  Master  Railroad  Man 

L.  F.  Loree,  president  of  the  D.  &  H.  and  director  of  fifty  other 
roads,  is  credited  with  a  deeper  insight,  a  longer  view  and 
more  courage  than  any  other  railroad  leader  today.  Up  to 
the  time  he  was  forty^two  he  was  always  a  subordinate 

by  Herbert  Corey 


TH  E  stoty  is  told  “FEW  men,”  says 
with  cynical  amuse-  for  high  places  in 
ment.  Its  truth  are  forty  years  ol 
has  never  been  chal-  twenty-two  years 
and  »  it  may  no. 

be  true.  Perhaps  it  is  the  ness.”  The  storj 
invention  of  a  piavement  is  a  story  of  ev< 
wit  and  has  been  ac-  tensive  preparatioi 
cepted  because  it  etches  his  present  fame  i 
the  character  of  Leonor 
Fresnel  Loree  as  Wall  Street  sees  him.  Five 
railroad  men  were  in  conference.  Four  were 
united  against  the  fifth.  When  the  conference 
ended  a  friend  asked  Loree  what  decision  had 
been  reached: 

“I,”  said  Loree,  “was  in  a  majority  of  one.” 
That’s  Loree.  A  grim,  hard,  commanding 
personality.  He  evokes  a  fanatic  loyalty.  He 
has  the  name  of  being  intolerant  of  the  opinions 
of  others  and  ruthless  in  action.  Yet  he  will 
not  have  a  man  around  him  who  will  not  form 
an  independent  opinion  and  then  fight  for  it. 

He  drives  himself  and  others  with  a  ferocious 
energy.  The  railroad  imions  curse  him  by  bell, 
book  and  candle.  He  has  had  more  than  one 
battle  with  his  own  men.  Yet  he  has  been  able 
to  rebuild  three  great  railroads  because  he 
aroused  a  singular  devotion  not  only  to  Loree 
but  to  the  job.  That  part  of  the  public  which 
is  engaged  in  railroading  will — mostly — concede 
one  thing. 

He  is  the  greatest  railroad  man  in  the  world 
today. 

Railroading  is  done  in  a  big  way  only  in 
America.  Concede  that  conditions  rather  than 
the  national  genius  are  responsible.  Even  so 
the  great  railroaders  have  all  been  Americans. 
Other  men  may  be  Loree’s  equals  as  adminis¬ 
trators  and  executives.  No  other  man — in  the 
majority  opinion  of  railroad  men — can  com¬ 
pare  with  him  in  railroad  genius. 


“FEW  men,”  says  Mr.  Loree,  “are  fit 
for  high  places  in  business  before  they 
are  fo^  years  old.  From  twenty  to 
twenty-two  years  are  needed  by  any 
man  to  get  acquainted  with  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  a  highly  complex  modem  busi¬ 
ness.”  The  story  of  Mr.  Loree’s  life 
is  a  story  of  eventful  years  of  in¬ 
tensive  preparation  all  pointing  toward 
his  present  fame  as  a  railroad  genius. 


Ir.  Loree,  “are  fit  He  is  a  director  of  fifty- 
siness  before  they  o<ld  railroads.  No  one 
From  ^enty  to  knows  just  how  many. 

d  toeStrim-  ^^^y  ^ 

»lex  modem  busi-  informed  ra^oad 

f  Mr.  Loree’s  life  the  world.  He  is 

ful  years  of  in-  the  actual  operating  head 
11  pointing  toward  of  two  roads  which  are 
a  railroad  genius.  of  A  1  quality  if  of  only 
second-class  quantity.  At 
this  moment  when  the  railroad  situation  is,  so 
to  speak,  fluid — when  no  one  knows  whether 
we  are  to  have  more  regulation  or  less  inter¬ 
ference — ^Loree  is  the  spokesman  for  that  large 
but  rather  flabby  element  which  believes 
in  the  right  of  the  individual  to  control  his 
property. 

It  depends  on  where  you  sit  whether  he  is 
swashbuckler  or  chevalier — patriarch  or  heU- 
raiser.  He  is  credited  with  a  deeper  insight,  a 
longer  view  and  more  indomitable  courage  than 
any  other  railroad  leader  today.  Those  who  do 
not  like  him,  say  that  he  is  a  Bourbon.  They 
forget  that  if  the  Bourbons  never  forgot  any¬ 
thing,  likewise  they  never  learned  anything. 
Loree  is  forever  learning.  He  is  a  living  library 
of  railroad  facts.  Back  as  far  ao  1887,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  six  different 
cubic  hyperbola  easements  and  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  various  kinds  of  curves,  which  became 
standard  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In 
plain  English,  he  applied  a  carefully  acquired 
knowledge  of  conic  sections  to  cut  down  the 
lurch  of  trains  rounding  a  curve. 

“No  man,”  he  says,  “can  hope  to  win  suc¬ 
cess  unless  he  will  spend  from  four  to  six  hours 
a  day  in  self-improvement.” 

Sixty-seven  years  old  and  he  is  planning  to 
create  what  he  has  said  will  be  “the  premier 
railroad  system  of  the  United  States.”  He  may 
not  succeed.  Three  of  the  four  which  are  the 
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Eastern  premier  systems  wish  him  ill  with  vio¬ 
lence.  The  fourth  cannot  agree  with  him.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  became  one 
vast  distress  when  he  made  his  (dan  known.  If 
he  does  what  he  has  set  out  to  do  there  will  be 
an  inevitaUe  dislocaticHi  in  the  railroad  world. 
That  skeleton  of  great  lines  which  now  cross¬ 
bars  the  map  would  be  disarticulated  and  a  new 
skeleton  laid  down.  Wall  Street  is  skeptical. 
But  Wall  Street  knows  Loree.  Wall  Street 
knows  that: 

Loree  never  dodged  a  fight.  He  has  often 
gone  forward  yearningly,  patiently,  skilfully 
looking  for  one.  His  reading  of  the  Scriptural 
mandate  is  that  he  who  is  slapped  on  one  cheek 
shall  immediately  slap  back  cm  both.  He  is  not 
a  belligerent — still  less  a  quarrelsome  man — 
but  he  dares  maintain  his  rights.  A  principle 
worth  having  is  worth  fighting  for.  He  has 
probably  done  more  than  any  living  railroad 
man  to  advance  railroad  transportation  to  a 
science  and  he  has  had  to  battle  for  each  inch. 

For  savage  energy  Loree  has  often  been 
compared  to  one  of  his  favorite  articulated 
compound  locomotives  with  a  draw-bar  pull 
over  twice  the  usual  thirty  thousand  pwunds. 
He  might  also  be  compared  to  one  of  those 
Western  rotary  snow  ploughs  of  which  with  a 
grim  smile  he  tells  one  yarn.  A  herd  of  cattle 
had  been  frozen  to  death  under  fifteen  feet  of 
snow.  “The  rotary  went  right  through  the  cut, 
shedding  beefsteaks  all  over  the  coimtry.” 

“When  Loree  thinks  he  is  right,”  E.  H.  Har- 
riman  once  said,  “the  whole  world  cannot  make 
him  believe  that  he  is  wrong.”  There  may  be 
a  chance  to  test  this  dictum  right  out  within 
the  next  six  months,  as  we  shall  see. 

A  Man  of  Definite  Convictions 

Loree  is  a  big  man,  square,  thick,  solid,  with 
powerful,  heavy  hands  and  cold  imperious  gray 
eyes.  He  abominates  chatterers.  His  speech 
is  ^arp,  incisive,  definite.  A  man  who  has 
been  close  to  him  for  years  said  that  Loree  has 
never  been  compelled  to  take  back  anything, 
because: 

“He  never  hesitates  or  gropes  for  a  solution. 
When  he  is  fully  informed  he  acts  instantane¬ 
ously,  but  he  will  grope  his  way  with  infinite 
patience  until  he  is  in  possession  of  every  fact.” 

Mr.  Loree  has  formulated  what  may  be  called 
bis  theory  of  action. 

“Many  people,”  he  wrote  in  his  book,  Rail¬ 
road  Freight  Transportation,  which  is  already 
the  railroi^  man’s  encyclopedia  and  field  ser¬ 
vice  regulations,  “fail  to  reach  wise  decisions 
because  they  are  unable  to  see  a  given  thing 
in  relation  to  all  the  factors  that  affect  it.  No 
problem  is  isolated.  Only  by  seeing  things  in 
relation  can  you  arrive  at  the  truth.” 

Loree  was  bom  in  Fultcm  City,  Illinois,  on 
April  23,  1858.  The  elder  Loree  was  a  mill¬ 
wright,  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances. 


For  some  years  he  was  engaged  in  building  saw¬ 
mills  along  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  long 
enough  for  the  bigness  of  the  West  to  get  into 
the  boy’s  blood.  Then  the  Loree  family  moved 
to  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  and  some  years  later 
the  boy  b^me  a  student  at  Rutgers  College. 

He  was  graduated  at  nineteen  with  honors 
in  science  and  mathematics.  Opportunities 
were  numerous  in  business  and  the  professions 
in  those  days.  But  he  preferred  to  go  as  rod- 
man  with  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  surveying 
outfit  working  around  New  York.  Helpful 
friends  would  have  saved  him  from  the  disgrace 
of  shirtsleeves,  but  he  would  not  be  saved. 
When  he  was  twenty-one  he  was  a  transit  man, 
tired  by  long  days  in  the  field  but  studying  at 
night.  He  lost  his  thirty-five  dollar  a  month 
job  when  the  periodical  reduction  in  forces  hit 
the  road. 

He  found  a  place  with  the  Unites  States  Army 
engineering  corps,  still  as  a  civilian  transit  man. 
For  two  years  he  drilled  up  and  down  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast,  getting  acquainted  with  tides  and 
xmdcrcuts  and  currents  and  ripraps.  One  quite 
fails  to  understand  how  he  managed  to  do  it, 
but  he  gained  admission  to  the  Bar  at  this  time. 

He  was  twenty-three  years  old  in  1881  when 
the  Mexican  National  Railroad  was  projected 
and  he  found  a  job  as  head  of  a  construction 
gang.  The  railroad  did  not  go  beyond  San  An- 
tmiio,  Texas,  then.  He  remembers  it  as  a  tough 
little  frontier  town,  with  ’dobe  saloons  on  either 
side  of  a  single  wide  sandy  street.  A  fine,  lively, 
vivid  life.  Gambling  was  wide  open.  Perhaps 
a  serious  minded  yovmg  man  from  New  Jersey 
might  have  want^  to  stay  around  for  awhile 
to  see  the  picture,  but  time  pressed.  As  soon  as 
ridable  horses  could  be  bought  the  party  started 
south  for  Laredo,  shufflng  through  the  sand 
under  the  hot  sun  for  three  hundred  miles. 

“Engineers  nowadays  live  an  easy  life,”  said 
Mr.  Loree. 

They  lived  hard  then.  Food  of  a  civilized 
sort  was  hard  to  come  by.  For  the  most  part 
they  lived  on  beef  and  beans,  pancakes  and  cof¬ 
fee.  Sand  fleas  pestered  them,  black  flies  stung 
them,  all  the  manifold  abominations  of  the 
jimgle  and  the  desert  reported  in.  The  rule  of 
the  surveying  party  was  to  rise  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  eat  breakfast  at  five,  work  all 
day,  quit  at  get  to  camp  and  dinner  at 
seven  and  then — 


“Prop  our  drawing-boards  under  candles  and  ol 

lie  on  our  stomachs  to  put  the  day’s  work  on  w 
paper.”  tl 

Rest  seems  not  to  have  entered  into  the  cal-  g 


culation  at  all.  Yet  in  two  years  before  the  pro¬ 
jected  railroad  had  the  first  of  its  bankruptcies 
he  not  only  learned  Spanish,  but  learned  it  so 
well  that  he  is  still  fluent.  By  now  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old  and  his  feet  were  fairly 
set  in  the  path  he  was  to  fcdlow.  Rettuning  to 


the  United  States,  he  became  assistant  engineer 
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became  ^neral  manager  of  tke  Pennaylrania  be  be^an  to  reconatruet  tbe  grades  of  tbe  whole  system. 
His  superiors  repressed  tbe  brasb  young  man  wbo  talked  in  millions,  whereupon  be  staged  tbe 
spectacular  object  lesson  talked  about  among  raflroadera  to  tbis  day.  Tbe  executive  officers  of  tbe 
road  were  in  Cleveland  on  an  annual  tour  of  inspection.  Lores  lined  up  tbe  largest  and  newest 
engine  with  tbe  smallest  and  oldest.  Between  them  a  sign  read:  “Tbe  little  engine  can  haul  from 
Pittsburg  to  V/ellsville  a  heavier  load  than  tbe  big  engine  can  haul  from  ^Vellsville  to  Cleveland.” 
Loree's  associates  were  aghast  at  tbe  daring  of  tbe  stunt,  but  later  on  his  plan  was  adopted. 


:tion 


An-  of  the  Vincennes  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  carrying  a  lantern  is  one  of  the  really  valuable 
lines.  No  doubt  he  was  a  good  assistant  engi-  men  of  this  republic.  He  does  not  defend  that 
ither  neer.  He  seems  to  think,  however,  that  he  was  man  so  much  as  he  attacks  those  who  do  not 

no  more  than  a  good  assistant  engineer  imtil  see  that  man  as  he  sees  him.  The  finest  thing 
something  happened.  James  McCrea,  then  in  this  world  is  to  do  a  good  job  well.  He  has 

general  manager  of  the  road,  sat  in  a  signal  that  love  for  his  work  which  we  are  taught  dis- 

vhile  tower  one  day.  There  you  have  the  pictxure:  tinguished  the  old-time  craftsman.  Maybe  it 

>n  as  The  G.  M.  and  the  switchman  at  the  levers  and  did.  But  he  does  not  personify  Labor  and 

irted  the  wide  windows  overseeing  the  tracks.  As  genuflect  before  a  magazine  cover  picture  of  a 

sand  the  young  assistant  engineer  came  in  a  light  en-  man  wearing  a  square  cap  and  carrying  a  din- 

gine  clattered  past.  ner  bucket.  His  attitude  toward  labor  may  be 

said  “What  signals  did  that  engine  carry  and  summed  up  in  his  own  words: 

where  were  they  placed?”  asked  McCrea.  “The  management  of  a  railroad  should  man- 

“I  thought  I  was  in  the  clear,”  said  Loree.  age  and  the  men  should  man.” 
part  “I  was  only  an  assistant  engineer.  It  was  none  The  really  great  railroaders  all  began  some- 

cof-  of  my  business  about  the  signals,  and  I  was  where  near  a  dinner  bucket.  On  the  Vincennes 

■ung  quite  at  ease.  So  I  answered:  division  he  learned  what  the  men  in  blue  over- 

the  “  T  do  not  know,  sir.’  ”  alls  thought.  The  engineers  told  of  their  long 

le  of  “  ‘Get  a  book  of  rules  and  study  it,’  said  Me-  fights  up  stiff  grades.  The  firemen  leaned  out 

lock  Crea.  ‘You  should  know.’  ”  of  the  left-hand  windows  of  the  cabs  and  blas- 

c  all  Then  Loree  really  began  his  studies.  He  phemed  about  Hill  No.  12. 

r  st  studied  realities  in  these  early  days  of  his  “No  railroad  with  a  grade  of  less  than  five- 

schooling  under  McCrea.  He  talked  with  the  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  has  ever  gone  into  the 
and  old  men  of  the  road,  with  the  superannuates  hands  of  a  receiver.” 

:  on  who  pottered  about  the  roundhouses  and  with  That  was  an  article  of  faith  among  the  blue 

the  men  in  the  signal  towers  and  with  the  en-  overalls.  Loree  mapped  out  a  plan  for  cutting 
cal-  gineers.  He  has  not — has  never  had — any  of  the  grades  on  his  division  and  supported  it 
pro-  what  is  called  “small  talk.”  Yet  he  could  talk  with  proof.  He  made  his  superiors  see  what 

cies  to  these  men  and  they  to  him.  He  saw  rail-  could  be  done  in  load  hauling  on  a  level  road, 

t  so  loading  from  the  trackman’s  angle.  Grades  were  cut  and  the  Vincennes  division 

was  It  was  then  that  he  was  grounded  in  his  pas-  began  to  do  more  business  and  make  more 

irly  sionate,  almost  bitter,  partisanship  of  the  rail-  money.  He  became  division  engineer. 

?  to  road  worker.  He  believes  that  the  man  in  blue  If  Loree  were  ever  to  mount  a  coat  of  arms 

leer  overalls  who  swings  piast  your  Pullman  window  he  should  find  a  place  on  it  for  the  crooked 
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Miami.  That  lovely  little  river  has  always 
been  a  bad  actor.  In  1885,  when  he  was  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  a  snowstorm  blocked  Chicago 
traffic  for  three  consecutive  Sundays.  Then  a 
storm  on  the  Miami  at  Wolf  Creek  put  the  road 
out  of  commission  for  a  week.  Loree  invented 
hew  apparatus  for  bucking  drifts,  worked 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and  between  times 
fought  ^)ring  freshets.  His  men  over-worited 
as  savagely  as  he. 

It  eam^  him  official  commendation  and  a 
promotkm  to  the  post  erf  engineer  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Pittsbuti^  division.  Then  came  the 
Johnstown  flood,  in  which  miles  of  tracks  were 
wiped  out.  All  his  life  Loree  had  been  foresee¬ 
ing  things,  planning  ahead,  outlining  action  to 
meet  dieter.  He  had  his  men  and  materials 
under  way  before  the  water  had  stopped  pour¬ 
ing  through  the  break.  The  President  <k  the 
ro^  headed  the  band  of  executive  officers  who 
rushed  West  to  speed  the  work.  One  section 
stood  out  like  the  Washington  Monument. 

“Who  bossed  this  job?” 

“Loree.” 

The  Way  He  Gets  Results 

That  made  him  superintendent  of  the  entire 
division.  Later  he  said  of  this  job,  “The 
division  superintendent  is  expected  to  know 
everything  and  is  not  suppo^  to  need  any 
sleep.”  But  he  added,  “He  is  more  nearly  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  situation  and  of  his  fate  than  in  any 
other  office  in  the  service.”  The  job  presented 
Loree  with  a  new  set  of  problems.  The  steel  age 
was  clanging  through  the  land.  Towns  were 
growing  over  night,  being  ripped  apart,  grow¬ 
ing  again.  The  vast  ore  be^  were  being  un¬ 
cover^,  more  coal  and  coke  must  be  carried, 
greater  speed  and  larger  loads  were  imperative. 
Loree  pioneered  in  the  reconstruction  of  Amer¬ 
ican  roads  to  meet  the  new  omditions.  He 
double  tracked  his  lines  with  heavier  rails  and 
invented  the  lap  siding  now  in  use  everywhere, 
by  which  long  trains  may  be  juggled  past 
each  other  without  loss  of  time  on  one-track 
roads. 

“1  must  have  heavier  engines,”  he  told  the 
designers.  “With  more  power  and  more  speed. 
And  larger  cars,  with  drop  bottoms  so  the  coal 
and  ore  may  be  shot  into  the  holds  of  vessels. 
Stronger  bridges,  larger  timnels.” 

He  got  them.  The  semaphore  he  had  could 
not  be  relied  on  and  so  he  invented  one  that 
could  be.  Then  he  gave  his  invention  away 
and  the  other  man  m^e  a  fortune.  The  load¬ 
ing  gangs  were  not  working  fast  enough  at  the 
terminals  and  he  [banned  a  inece-woik  system 
by  which  the  company  saved  money  and  the 
men  made  more.  He  saved  the  road  eighteen 
per  cenL  of  the  cost  of  coal  by  paying  premiums 
and  then  i^yed  fair  with  the  men.  ^metimes 
it  happens  that  as  the  men  cut  costs  the  pre¬ 
miums  are  reduced. 


Railroad  men  watch  each  other  more  closdy 
than  the  men  of  any  other  profession.  The  man 
who  handles  his  job  faster,  better,  at  less  cost, 
is  known  to  hundreds  who  never  saw  him.  The 
general  manager  of  a  rival  road  said  at  this 
time  that  Loree  knew  more  about  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  railroading  than  any  other  man  in  the 
business.  A  man  was  needed  to  jack  the  Erie 
road  out  of  its  almost  permanent  hole.  He  was 
offered  the  post  of  general  manager. 

“Wait  awhile,”  sakl  McCrea. 

He  became  general  manager  of  the  Pennsjd- 
vania  road,  the  jump  being  made  over  the  hmds 
of  many  a  man  of  senior  rank.  Then  he  b^as 
to  reconstruct  the  grades  of  the  whde  system. 
But  his  superiors  repressed  the  brash  young 
man  who  talked  in  milh'ons.  Whereupon  he 
staged  that  spectacular  object  lesson  that  is 
talked  about  among  railroaders  to  this  day. 
McCrea,  now  president,  and  the  executive  offi¬ 
cers — the  mandarins  of  the  road — were  com¬ 
ing  West  on  the  annual  torn  of  inspection.  At 
Cleveland  the  largest  and  newest  engine  was 
lined  up  with  the  smallest  and  oldest  engine. 
Between  them  a  sign  read: 

“The  little  engine  can  bring  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Wellsville  a  larger  train  than  the  big  engine 
can  haul  from  Wellsville  to  Cleveland.” 

His  staff  officers  cried  for  Loree’s  head  on  a 
platter,  but  McCrea  laughed.  Later  on  Loree’s 
dream  was  realized.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
worked  out  the  {dan  for  railroad  accounting 
which  is  now  in  use  on  all  the  American  rail¬ 
roads  by  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  measiues  all  responsibilities 
and  costs.  It  is  a  test  of  efficiency  and  a  trap 
for  wastes. 

In  those  days,  when  there  was  so  much  to 
do  and  never  enough  time  to  do  it  in,  abuses 
had  grown  up  almost  unnoticed.  Hobo  armies 
rode  at  will  on  trains,  sacked  cars,  captured 
country  stations  and  defied  crews.  Loree  sent 
Josiah  Flynt,  the  tramp  student,  to  ride  the 
rods  for  a  year.  On  his  report  Loree  organized 
the  first  railroad  police  force  ever  heard  of. 
He  demonstrated  from  the  floor,  without  notes, 
reference,  or  previous  study,  that  the  leaders 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  were 
wrong  in  a  position  they  had  assumed.  So  they 
elect^  him  president  with  a  whoop,  and  would 
have  re-elected  him  for  the  second  time.  But 
he  was  too  busy. 

He  was  forty-two  years  old  when  he  got  his 
chance  to  make  good  to  his  own  gim.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  been  a  subordinate.  A  great 
subordinate,  but  still  a  subordinate.  He  com¬ 
mented  the  other  day  mi  the  impatience  of  the 
modem  professional  man: 

“Few  men  are  fit  for  high  places  in  businesB 
before  they  are  fmty  years  old.  From  twenty 
to  twenty-two  years  are  needed  by  any  man  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  a  hig^ 
comi^ex  modem  business.” 
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In  1900  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  secured 
control  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad.  It  had  been 
forced  to  do  so,  because  the  B.  &  O.  was  run¬ 
ning  toward  bankruptcy,  which  would  be  un¬ 
pleasant  for  its  nei^bors,  and  was  riuuiing 
blind,  which  was  worse.  It  is  the  oldest  Ameri¬ 
can  railroad  and  then  it  was  one  of  the  sickest. 

Its  men  were  known  by  their  sour  aspect. 

Loree  not  only  rehabilitated  the  decrepit  old 
road  in  record  time,  but  he  did  it  in  defiance  of 
natural  law  as  it  is  imderstood.  He  whirled  the 
lazy  men  and  the  liars  out  of  the  service.  A 
human  pinwheel  blazed  above  the  B.  &.  O. 
offices.  Then  he  promoted  the  men  who  made 
good  and  gave  them  better  pay.  No  one  save 
the  Recording  Angel  had  cared  for  years 
whether  one  of  these  men  did  good  work  or  ^ 
bad.  He  got  the  men 

up  on  their  toes  and  p- - jM 

they  began  to  fight  for 
their  own  records.  He 

decreased  the  force  by  WHAT  a  man  is  trying  to  make  of  him- 

thirty  per  cent,  and  in-  self  is  likely  to  be  inmcated  by  the  sort 

crea^  the  pay  of  those  of  characters  he  most  admires.  Loree 

who  were  left  by  twenty  dedicated  his  monumental  book  on 

percent  tran^rtation,  which  embodies  much 

He  gaw  his  men  good 

railroad  giants— A.  J.  Cassatt  and  E.  H. 

T  Harriman.  In  addition  to  genius  these 

pens.  In  those  da^  it  nren  possessed,  says  he,  “constructive 

usually  took  an  hour  ability,  the  faculty  of  analysis,  that 

to  change  engines  at  power  of  holding  the  attention  steadily 

a  junction  point.  It  to  one  purpose,  self  dependence  and 

sometimes  took  nine  the  contempt  for  all  opinion  that  is 

hours.  The  Fort  Wayne  opinion  and  no  more.”  Above  all  they 

yardmaster  worked  out  *“4  indi^  without 

•  •ck-e  by  which  .n- 

gines  were  changed  in  leaven  of  noble  enthusiasm, 

a  nunute  and  a  half.  which  acted  as  a  ferment,  stimulating 

The  crews  worked  with  to  their  utmost  effort  all  who  enjoyed 

the  snap  and  precision  their  confidence.”  As  file  shadow  of 

of  acrob  ats.  Loree  L.  F.  Loree  begins  to  lengthen  across 

maH<»  a  special  trip  to  railroad  map  of  America  it  is  worth 

Fort  Wayne  to  see  it  remrabering  ^t  these  are  the 
done  He  has  never  ties  for  which  he  too  would undoubted- 

♦♦  *1,  ♦  A  ly  like  to  be  remembered  when  his  page 

forgotten  that  yard-  ^oad  history  has  been  written, 

master. 

He  had  learned  on  _ 

the  Pennsylavania  to 

keep  in  touch  with  his  men  and  he  kept  in 
touch  on  the  B.  &  O.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
compelled  to  reprimand  an  elderly  man.  He 
was  beardless  and  the  culprit  carried  a  set  of 
long  whiskers.  In  order  to  shorten  the  gap 
between  himself  and  such  men  he  grew  a  beard. 

“I  was  embarrassed,”  he  said.  “It  did  not  seem 
tight  that  a  man  who  was  apparently  so  young 
should  scold  his  elder.”  Another  incident  of 
his  early  railroading  shows  his  attitude  toward 
his  men. 

“A  road  foreman  had  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “by  the  excellence  of  his  section. 

Yet  his  reports  were  not  what  they  should  be.” 

He  spoke  to  the  man  and  the  foreman  asked 


him  to  take  dinner  that  night  in  his  shanty 
alongside  the  tracks.  There  Loree  met  the 
foreman’s  wife,  who  made  up  his  reports  for 
him,  because  he  could  not  r^d,  but  who  was 
stumped  by  the  fractions.  He  put  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  drilling  her  in  the  use  of  these  unpleasant 
particles. 

In  three  years  he  had  made  over  the  B.  &  O. 
Then  the  sturdy  old  Rock  Island  fell  into  ad¬ 
versity  and  a  committee  of  creditor  bankers 
asked  him  to  become  its  head.  He  did  not 
want  the  position,  for  he  had  worked  long  hours 
for  a  good  many  years  and  needed  a  rest,  but 
the  job  of  re-making  a  road  finally  enlisteid  his 
interest.  He  signed  a  contract  for  five  years 
at  the  largest  salary  ever  paid  a  railroad 
b  man.  But  that  conflict  between  railroad- 
B  ing  and  banking  which 

-  has  so  often  appeared 

nv  in  American  history 

developed  and  after 
ng  to  make  of  him-  nine  months  he  stepped 

mcated  by  the  sort  out.  He  mapp^  out 

St  admires.  Loree  the  plans  for  its  re- 

umental  book  on  habilitation,  which  were 

h  embodies  much  later  followed,  and  went 

fim  memory  of  t^  Europe  for  two 

.  Cassatt  ud E.  H.  years.  Tliis  was  his 

bon  to  gemus  these  c  *  * 

.  he,  “Constructive  ^ 

of  analysis,  that  ^  1906  the  Kansas 

t  attention  steadily  City  Southern  was  in 

i  dependence  and  need  of  help.  Tlie  story 

ill  opinion  that  is  of  this  road  is  one  of  the 

!.”  Above  all  Aey  romances  of  railroading, 

id  mdustry  without  planned  by  Al- 

foX‘“Thef‘rd!  r 

noble  enthusiasm,  a  visionary  be- 

irment,  stimulating  cause  he  saw  too  far  too 

'it  all  who  enjoyed  soon.  John  W.  Gates 

As  file  shadow  of  had  been  compelled  to 

to  lengthen  across  withdraw  as  its  banker 

America  it  is  worto  by  the  illness  which 

hese  ue  the  later  was  to  prove  fatal. 

)  w^d  undoubted-  ^  committee  of  credit- 

lered  when  his  page 

has  been  written.  asked  Uree  to  take 

charge  and  he  refused. 
-  His  health  had  not  re¬ 
covered  from  the  strain 
of  long  years  of  almost  continual  labor;  he  was 
tired,  he  was  independent,  and  he  foresaw  a 
period  of  distasteful  penny  pinching.  The 
K.  C.  S.  was  then  the  “two  streaks  of  rust” 
of  which  one  reads  in  the  history  of  American 
railroading.  The  engines  lost  steam,  the  cars 
were  decrepit,  the  men  were  disheartened,  the 
stations  were  shacks,  the  farmers  along  the 
right  of  way  were  poor. 

“That  is  all  true,”  said  the  bankers.  “We 
can  give  you  almost  no  money  and  you  will  be 
abused  and  derided.  We  ask  you  to  perform 
a  miracle.  If  you  succeed  you  will  create  an 
empire.” 

He  spent  months  looking  over  the  ground. 
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Then  he  took  charge,  redeemed  the  road  from 
bankruptcy  and  made  it  the  banner  road 
of  the  ^uthwest.  The  tale  of  its  rebuilding  is 
an  e{Hc.  In  1907  the  Delaware  &  Hud^n, 
the  sturdiest  of  the  anthracite  carriers,  was  hard 
hit  by  the  panic  of  that  year.  E.  H.  Harriman 
had  learned  to  rely  on  Loree.  Harriman  was 
a  banker  and  not  an  operator,  and  was  forever 
being  asked  to  solve  problems  that  were  beyond 
him.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  his  right-hand  man, 
spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  Harriman  lines  in 
the  West. 

“I  do  not  know  what  to  do,”  Harriman  used 
to  say  to  Loree.  “Tell  me.”  They  became 
warm  personal  friends.  It  is  possible  that  Har¬ 
riman  was  the  nearest  friend  Loree  ever  had. 

At  Harriman’s  instance  he  took  over  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  put  it  on  its  feet.  One  of  Harriman’s 
plans  had  always  been  the  construction  of  a 
link  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles 
between  Easton  and  Allegheny  which  would 
shorten  the  route  to  New  York  from  the  West. 
In  1905  he  had  this  line  surveyed  and  chartered 
and  Harriman’s  heirs  have  kept  the  project 
alive  ever  since.  Wall  Street  believes  that  Har¬ 
riman’s  heirs  are  Loree’s  backers  in  his  plan  to 
make  a  Fifth  Great  System.  The  driving  years 
Loree  has  put  in  as  active  head  of  the  Ddawarc 
&  Hudson  and  the  Kansas  City  Southern, 
solving  their  ivobkmsof  finance  and  operation, 
have  steadily  made  him  a  bigger  factor  to 
reckon  with  in  any  such  project. 

His  Attitude  Toward  Labor 

In  1922  the  non-railroad  world  became 
aware  of  Loree  through  his  opposition  to  the 
imions  in  the  shopmen’s  strike.  “That  senior¬ 
ity  rights  be  restored  to  the  men  who  walked 
out,”  said  he,  “is  unthinkable.”  'fhose  rights 
have  never  been  restored  on  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson.  The  men  who  walked  out  stayed  out. 

It  is  the  manner  in  which  imions  are  managed 
that  arouses  him.  “Organized  labor  might  bet¬ 
ter  be  called  ‘labor  professionally  organized.’ 
The  great  mass  of  labor  is  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rulers.  For.  the  most  part  their 
avowed  policies  are  economic  heresies.” 

Nevertheless,  he  has  done  more  for  his  men,  I 
believe,  than  any  other  railroad  president.  He 
has  always  been  able  to  put  himself  in  the  other 
fellow’s  place  and  so  he  sees  that  there  are 
“five  major  hazards  of  life:  disease,  accident, 
death,  loss  of  employment  and  old-age  depend¬ 
ency  ”  He  has  installed  on  the  D.  &  H.  an  in¬ 
surance  system  against  four  of  these  five  haz¬ 
ards  on  which  the  company  pays  a  great  share 
of  the  ptremiums.  The  laws  forbid  an  insurance 
company  issuing  a  policy  against  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  so  the  railroad  carries  that  risk  itself. 
A  comprehensive  pension  system  is  maintained. 

“You  will  make  your  men  too  independent,” 
another  executive  complained. 


“I  want  them  to  be  independent,”  was  hij 
reply.  “I  don't  want  lickspittles  and  syco¬ 
phants  around  me.  I  don’t  want  undisciplined  I 
men  or  chronic  kickers  in  my  employ,  but  I  j 
want  my  men  to  feel  themselves  as  go^  as  the 
next.  Worry  and  fear  cause  most  inefficiencies.”  j 
If  he  has  one  fixed  rule  of  conduct  it  is:  I 

“Don’t  dawdle.”  i 

Andrew  Carnegie,  he  says,  was  able  to  bathe 
and  dress  in  five  minutes.  Perhap>s  not  every  i 
man  can  do  as  well,  but  it  is  a  mark  to  shoot  at.  { 
Be  brisk,  make  your  moments  work.  When  you  1 
go  to  b^  go  there  to  sleep.  Do  not  read  or  [ 
think  or  worry.  During  the  day  do  first  tk  [ 
thing  you  w'ant  to  do  least.  Train  yourself  to  f 
think  clearly.  t 

“I  just  naturally  hate  a  cross-eyed  mind.” 

So  much  for  Loree  the  man  and  his  career.  ■ 
Now  let  us  see  what  makes  Loree  the  railroader 
so  tremendously  important  right  now.  Some 
months  ago  four  presidents  of  great  Eastern 
systems  worked  out  a  pilan  of  railroad  consoB- 
dation  to  be  pwesented  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  They  were  Daniel  Willard 
of  the  B.  &  O.,  Samuel  Rea  of  the  Pennsylvania. 
Patrick  Crowley  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
J.  J.  Bemet  of  the  Nickel  Plate  pdus  the  Van  ! 
Sweringen  interests.  | 

If  liree  obtains  the  piermission  of  the  j 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  he  will 
establish  a  fifth  system,  of  which  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  will  be  the  centerpiece.  To  it  will 
be  added  two  other  hard  coal  roads,  four  soft 
coal  roads,  a  second  rate  trunk  line  and  the 
283  miles  of  track  Harriman  wanted  to  lay  be¬ 
tween  Easton  and  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 
That  would  head  Loree  toward  the  shortest 
route  between  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
what  amounts  to  a  monopmly  of  the  anthracite 
haul.  With  a  Western  terminus  at  Kansas 
City,  it  would  be  met  by  the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  of  which  Mr.  Loree  is  chairman 
of  the  Board.  An  operating  control  in  other 
roads  of  the  Southwest  hints  at  the  pwssibDity 
of  tnmk  lines  from  San  .\ntonio  and  Galveston 
to  New  York  and  Montreal. 

If  the  Fifth  Great  System  becomes  an  actual¬ 
ity  Loree  would  be  the  head  of  more  than  eleven 
thousand  miles  of  track,  the  greatest  mileage 
ever  op^erated  by  one  man  in  the  history  of  rail¬ 
roading.  One  fact  stands  out  like  a  statehouse. 
L.  F.  Loree  is  not  to  be  ignored.  It  is  not  alw'ays 
safe,  in  one  of  his  own  biting  phrases,  “to  un¬ 
dertake  the  sale  of  a  live  bear’s  skin.” 

We  may  be  entering  upx)n  a  new  epxxrh  in 
which  the  right  of  government  regulation  is 
accepted  but  the  assertion  of  the  government’s 
authority  to  interfere  unduly  is  denied.  If  that 
be  the  case  then  Loree  is  assuredly  the  leader 
of  the  men  of  the  new  order.  A  man  who  is 
close  to  him  says,  “He  does  not  believe  that 
theorists  can  find  in  books  more  about  railroad 
management  than  can  be  found  in  practice.” 
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The  story  of  a  kid  who  grew  up  all  of  a  sudden 
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0N  THE  beginning  he  was  only 
a  kid;  just  that — casual,  indef¬ 
inite:  a  kid. 

That  is  what  Cobum,  Num¬ 
ber  One  at  the  station,  t(rid 
:  the  others  when  his  laiighter 
roused  them  from  their  naps 
that  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  squadroom. 

“What’s  the  joke?”  Connell  asked,  turning 
on  his  blankets,  as  Cobum,  thumbing  tobacco 
into  his  pipe  gazed  out  across  blue  Lake 
Superior,  dotted  with  the  last  ice  flows  of  May, 
and  let  laughter  rumble  again  in  his  deep  chest. 

“Nothin’.  ...  A  kid.”  He  stuck  the 
extinguished  match  stump  in  his  shirt  pocket. 
“Crazy  kid  from  Indiany.  Come  bustin’  into 
th’  b<^troom  with  questions  enough  to  make 
him  stoop  shouldered  carryin’  ’on  arormd. 
More  damn-fool  questions  ’n  I’ve  heard  from 
visitors  ’n  three  enlistments,  ’nd  he  asks:  ‘Aint 
the’  a  lot  of  romance  ’nd  adventure  in  your 
life?’  ” 

He  drew  a  wrist  across  his  grinning  mouth. 
Svenson  only  blinked  in  his  unresponsive 
Danish  way  but  Connell  smiled  as  he  yawned. 
“Wants  a  hitch?” 

“Oh-huh;  sure.  Sixteen.  Seemed  real  dis¬ 
appointed  when  I  told  him  they  wouldn’t  take 
him  until  he’s  eighteen  ’nd  then  only  with  his 
f(dkses  consent. 

“  ‘Gee,  that’s  two  years  yet,’  he  says.  Two 
years!  he  says.”  Cobum  chuckled  once 
more.  “Said  it  like  two  years’  wait  was  more’n 
he  could  stand,  an’  he’d  never  been  round  a 
Coast  Guard  station  in  his  life  till  today.” 
Connell  stretched. 

“Well,  he  can  have  my  berth,  come  Decem¬ 
ber.  What  was  it  he  wanted?  Romance  an’ 
adventure?” 

“Yeah:  romance  ’nd  adventure  .  .  . 
bad.” 

“Hell  of  a  lot  of  it  here!”  Connell  would  be 
through  with  the  service  that  fall  after  three 
years;  for  almost  three  years  he  had  planned  to 
ship  on  an  ore  carrier.  “Hell  of  a  lot  of  it  here. 


.  .  .  Je’s,  wish  it’d  warm  up.  That  wind 
eats  you  alive  on  patrol.” 

So  came  the  first  inkling  that  a  new  interest 
had  arrived  to  disturb  and  amuse  the  life 
savers. 

It  was  disturbed  because  it  was  nothing  less 
to  have  a  kid  come  into  the  squadroom  as  though 
he  were  entering,  say,  the  private  office  of  the 
bank’s  cashier  uptown.  It  was  disturbing  to 
men  of  that  kidney  to  be  treated  with  proformd 
respect  and  something  that  was  almost  ado¬ 
ration.  It  was  upsetting  to  a  man  like  Svenson 
when  on  liberty  to  have  a  kid  fall  in  beside  him 
and  hang  and  hang  for  hours  and  insist  on  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  service  and  ejaculate  “Gee!”  or 
“Jing!”  to  everything  Svenson  said  and  to  gaze 
at  him  in  fixed,  awed  admiration.  And  it  was 
downright  embarrassing  to  have  a  kid  find  you 
painting  or  scmbbing  or  doing  any  of  the  other 
rough  work  about  the  station  and  get  as  ex¬ 
cited  about  it  as  though  you  were  performing  a 
feat  that  would  be  dead  certain  to  bring  you  a 
life-saving  medal! 

But  after  that  self-consciousness  which  came 
with  the  realization  that  a  kid  was  fairly  wor¬ 
shipping  them  passed,  the  surfmen  found 
amusement  in  this  kid  because  he  was  so  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  attractions  he  found  about  the 
station  that  he  was  a  fair  mark  for  joking. 

This  phase  began  in  the  squadroom  one  night 
when  the  four  who  were  neither  on  watch, 
patrol  or  liberty  sat  killing  time  before  turning 
in.  Their  regular  nightly  caller  came  almost 
timidly  up  the  stairs  and  knocked  and  waited; 
knocked  again  and  only  opened  the  door  when 
Cobum  c^led  a  gruff  “Come  in.”  Then  he 
entered,  guileless  blue  eyes  wide,  and  took  off 
his  cap  and  swallowed  as  he  always  did  just 
before  he  said  anything  that  he  considered  im¬ 
portant. 

“Jing,  there’s  a  storm  out  tonight!”  he  said. 
“G^,  I’ll  bet  those  waves  ’uld  smash  any  old 
boat  tonight!” 

Cobum  closed  his  magazine  and  winked  at 
Connell. 
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“Likely  they  would,  too.  Mind,  Sam,  jus’ 
such  a  night  as  this  when  th’  Santa  Claus  went 
belly  up  ’nd  we  had  to  swim  four  miles  for  every 
passenger?” 

“Ye^-bo!  Dead  ringer  for  it.” 

They  were  off!  The  visitor  sank  to  the  edge 
of  a  chair  in  rapt  attention  and  for  two  hours  he 
perched  there,  scarcely  moving  except  to  turn 
his  gullible  eyes  from  man  to  man  as  in  turn 
they  sought  to  out-lie  one  another. 

That  game  continued  for  many  nights,  but 
when  the  boy  failed  to  suspect  even  their  most 
extravagant  fictions  the  e^e  of  interest  was 
dulled  and  they  turned  to  practical  joking 
wherdn  minor  physical  disasters  to  the  butt  of 
the  pranks  always  marked  the  denouement. 

However,  between  these  jokes  serious  things 
were  said,  information  was  dropped  and  wh^ 
he  got  one  of  the  crew  alone  the  Md’s  questions 
would  be  answered  and  be  was  all  eyes  and  ears 
and  memory. 

Before  so  very  long  he  had  ceased  to  be 
merely  a  kid;  he  h^  become  The  Kid,  a 
character  of  individuality  and  distinction,  of  a 
sort;  he  had  become  The  Kid  for  the  town,  as 
welL  He  was  a  stranger  in  a  small  community 
which  distinguished  him;  he  was  completely 
absorbed  in  (me  subject  and  talked  it  con¬ 
tinually;  furthermore,  be  had  endowed  that 
subject,  which  was  a  commonplace  for  the  town, 
with  a  color  and  importance  which  was  quite 
beyond  the  understanding  of  any  who  listened 
to  him  .  .  .  and  of  the  male  population 
only  the  deaf  and  some  of  the  bed-ridden 
escaped  listening. 

This  sobriquet.  The  Kid,  carried  no  hint  of 
affection  as  it  has  so  many  times;  neither  was  it 
given  as  a  badge  of  shrewdness  or  cleverness  as 
it  has  been  given  to  many  a  small-town  char¬ 
acter.  It  was  a  distinction  bestowed  in  mock¬ 
ery  and  was  designed  to  impress  <m  the  lad  his 
own  ncmsensical  immaturity. 

The  Kid  was  bright  enough  in  most  things. 
McNabb,  bookkeeper  in  the  mill  office  where  he 
worked  attested  to  that. 

“Smart  enough,”  he  assured  old  Martin, 
keeper  of  the  Coast  Guard  station,  “but  he  ain’t 
got  interest  in  anything  but  your  work.  Cap’n. 
Cameron,  the  filer,  is  1^  uncle;  that’s  how  he 
come  by  this  job,  but  I  wish  somelxxly’d  take 
him  off  my  hands.  Ain’t  you  got  a  place  for 
him,  Martin?” 

The  keeper  smiled  slightly  and  said  that  his 
outfit  needed  no  kids. 

“But  be  knows  more  about  your  job  than  he 
does  anything  dsel”  sighed  McNabb.  “By 
Lord,  Martin,  he  can  tell  you  everything  about 
your  ecpiipment  and  how  to  use  it!  And  he  talks 
your  lingo  all  th’  time.  The  other  foren<x>n  I 
had  him  checkin’  tally  sheets  with  me  and  when 
we  got  ready  he  says:  ‘Action!’  Action,  for 
chec]^’  tally  sheets!  He’s  always  tellin’  scnne- 


body  to  stand  by  and  last  week  when  you  wu  f 
havin’  semaphore  drill  he  stood  here  in  the  1 
window  and  read  off  your  messages  until  I  had  ' 
to  cuss  him  out!  Fact,  Martin,  he  might  do 
you  some  good;  it’s  sure  he  don’t  do  anybo^  a 
dime’s  worth  of  good  here.” 

“No;  no  kkls,”  said  the  keeper.  j 

Neither  did  the  mill  superintendent  want  i 
help  like  The  Kid  when  he  saw  him  go  flying 
down  the  street  in  the  middle  of  a  busy  day  to  L 
watch  the  Coast  Guard  at  beach  apparatus  drik  i 
The  Kid  did  not  seem  to  mind  being  let  out.  | 
though.  He  hailed  Cobum  on  the  street  and 
reported  with  enthusiasm  that  he  had  a  job  in 
a  garage.  t 

“I’ll  learn  a  lot  about  gas  engines!”  he  said  ! 
“That  ought  to  make  me  a  gocxl  man  when  I’m  ! 
eighteen,  oughtn’t  it?” 

Had  Cobum  been  alone  he  would,  at  the 
most,  have  laughed;  but  he  was  standing  befon 
the  pool  room  and  had  an  audience  so  be  r^ 
torted:  ^ 

“Mebby,  Kid,  you  can  pick  up  a  little  to-| 
mance  ’nd  adventure  tinkerin’  lizzies!” 

That  caused  a  great  laugh  and  The  Kid[ 
laughed  a  bit  too,  as  one  may  when  a  great  and  I 
noble  purpose  in  life  emancipxites  him  from  the 
little  things  that  are  important  to  the  more 
earthly  minded. 

He  was  in  the  forerank  of  a  crowd  that  gath- 1 
ered  when  Burke,  a  surfman,  plunged  from  the 
east  pier  and  dragged  out  a  drowning  boy;  and 
as  Burke  rolled  the  lad  on  the  crib  edge  and 
worked  at  artificial  respiration  The  Kid’s  I 
shoulders  unconsciously  flowed,  in  restricted! 
measure,  the  swing  of  the  surfman’s  bcxly.  | 
“That’s  right,”  he  muttered.  “That’s  the  f 
way  regulations  say  to  do  it!”  : 

That  was  how  he  lost  his  garage  job:  deserting  i 
for  an  hour  to  watch  life  brought  back  to  the  I 
little  boy.  | 

Because  his  services  were  cheap  he  caught  on  | 
with  one  of  the  fishing  tugs  that  call^  the 
harbor  home. 

“It’ll  learn  me  a  lot  about  the  lake,”  he  | 
assured  Svenson.  “That’s  what  a  man  ought  J 
to  know  before  he  gets  into  the  Coast  Guard.”  | 
The  Scandanavian  wheezed  a  rather  mysti¬ 
fied  laugh. 

And  The  Kid  lost  his  berth  on  the  fishing  tug 
because  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  busy  at 
shore  work  late  one  afternoon  he  galloped  out 
along  the  pier  while  the  motor  surf  boat 
rumbled  down  its  way  and  t(x>k  the  wata  to 
bring  in  a  launch  which  floated,  out  of  fuel,  on 
the  serene  surface  of  Superior.  He  waved  his 
hand  excitedly  to  the  crew  when  they  came 
towing  the  small  craft  in  and  helped  trundle 
their  boat  up  to  its  traeflt  and  into  the  shelter. 
When  the  work  was  done  the  rough  jesting  be- 
began  but  The  Kid  seemed  oblivious  to  it.  He 
had  helped!  ) 

It  to^  him  some  time  to  find  another  job.  i 
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He  was  shabby,  lived  alone  in  a  dark  room  over 
a  ■eomd-hand  store  and  had  little  to  eat.  These 
factors  appeared  not  to  worry  him,  though,  for 
he  put  in  ^  time  rowing  about  the  harbor  in  an 
old  skiff  and  learning  to  tie  sailor’s  knots. 

He  was  down  to  his  last  coin  and  had  not 
eaten  regularly  for  a  week  when  a  rush  at  t^ 
sent  the  yard  boss  searching  for  casual 
labor.  It  was  November  with  a  gale  blowing 
and  when  the  yard  boss  offered  The  KM  those 
few  days  of  work  it  meant  much  because  even 
t^  high  purpose  in  his  heart  couM  not  offset 
inadequate  dothing  and  insufficient  food. 

“Sluke  a  leg  back  to  the  yard,  then,”  the  man 
said,  “in  get  a  couple  more  let  fly  at  it.” 

PIE  KID  went  down  the  stred  at  a  trot, 
warmed  already  by  the  prospect  of  food 
and  clothing,  but  when  he  came  to  the  corner  he 
did  not  turn  into  the  mill  yard;  instead  he 
stopped  and  stared  and  th^  went  pell-meU 
down  to  the  lake  front,  for  what  he  saw  out 
there  was  the  hulk  of  a  great  freighter  heaving 
in  for  sanctuary  from  the  angry  l^e;  that,  and 
the  crew  from  the  station  running  out  in  oil¬ 
skins  and  life  belts  to  string  along  the  pier  and 
stand  by  in  case  something  went  wrong. 

Nothing  went  wrong.  The  ulstered  man  on 
the  bridge  beat  seas  and  weather  and  brought 
his  ship  to  haven  but  The  Kid  just  had  to  ven¬ 
ture  into ‘the  boat  house  while  the  crew  pulled 
off  their  weather  clothing  and  listen  to  the  talk. 
Neither  romance  nor  adventure  had  marked  the 
day,  but  if  Superior  had  managed  to  beat  the 
captain  .  .  . 

And  by  the  time  The  Kid  toiled  back  up  the 
hill  the  disgusted  yard  boss  had  found  another 
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for  the  (flace;  so,  that  ni^t,  as  on  some  in  the 
past  and  many  in  the  future,  he  slept  cold  and 
himgry  .  .  .  but  his  dreams  were  thrilling! 

T^t  winter  he  fished  through  the  ice;  he  was 
out  for  long  hours  in  all  sorts  of  temperatures 
and  managed  to  live  on  the  fish  he  sold,  but 
that  feature  of  his  occupation  was  secondary 
for  'The  KM. 

“Bein’  out  that  way  a  fella  learns  lots  about 
weather  signs,”  he  remarked.  “That  helps  in 
the  Coast  Guard.” 

“I  s’pose  old  Martin’s  breakin’  his  neck  to  get 
you  on,”  a  man  who  heard  taunted.  “Two  <rf  the 
boys  are  through  and  he’s  got  orders  to  fill  up.” 

With  that  lie  Kid  left  the  tobacco  store  and 
trotted  down  to  the  reservation  where  the  keep¬ 
er  and  his  wife  lived  alone  during  the  winter. 

“Cap’n,  I  heard  you’re  looking  for  men,”  he 
said,  aStet  that  preliminary  swi^w.  “I’ll  be 
eighteen  in  March.” 

Bored  as  he  was  with  The  KM,  Martin  did 
not  rebuff  him.  There  was  such  an  honest 
hunger  in  the  blue  eyes  that  he  felt  it  easier  to 
explain. 

“You  see.  Kid,  it  ain’t  years  that  count,  ex¬ 
cept  in  regulatiorts;  it’s  age.” 


“Sure,  but  I’ll  be  eighteen  and  my  fatherll  be 
glad-” 

“No,  no;  you  don’t  see  what  I  mearL  It’s 
age;  not  years.  A  man  don’t  grow  up  with  how 
h»g  he  lives.”  Martin  screwM  his  brows  as  he 
struggled  with  his  inarticulateness  to  say  what 
he  felt.  “A  man  grows  up  with  what  he  sees 
an’  what  he  thinks  about  what  he  sees.  This 
service  ain’t  a  place  for  a  kid  who’s  after 
romance  an’  adventure.  None  of  that  in  it. 
It’s  a  place  for  one  who’s  content  to  rot  from 
idleness  for  months  an’  then  risk  his  life  an’ 
break  his  back  for  pay  that  ain’t  enough. 
There’s  some  that  mi^t  do  it  at  eighteen,  but, 
mostly,  it  seems  it’s  only  men  who’re  oM  as  th’ 
hills  .  .  .  in  th’  way  they  think.” 

The  KM  searched  the  keep^s  face,  not  com¬ 
prehending. 

“Well,” — with  that  swallow  again — “d’  you 
think  you’d  want  me  later?” 

Martin  sighed  and  scratched  his  beard. 
What  he  wanted  to  say  was  that  there  are  men 
of  a  kind  who  will  do  for  paltry  omnpenaation 
the  things  that  most  men  would  not  do  for  any 
price;  that  many  respected  men  would  not  even 
do  to  save  their  honor.  He  wanted  to  say  that 
these  men  are,  outwardly,  like  regiments  of 
other  men;  that,  perhaps,  they  are  considered 
the  inferiors  of  armies  of  men;  but  that  in  them, 
somewhere,  is  an  appreciation  of  values  that 
sets  them  apart  from  their  fdlows  and  lets  them 
go  through  life,  for  the  most  part,  unheralded 
and  unsung  .  .  .  and  too  often  to  their 
heroic  deaths  without  due  comment.  But  Mar¬ 
tin  could  not  say — perhaps  not  even  think — 
these  things,  so  he  became  a  bit  impatient  with 
himself  and  replied  abruptly: 

“No.  Not  if  you’d  be  eighty  in  Marrh. 
There  ain’t  a  place  for  you.” 

Finality,  there,  but  The  Kid  was  not  re¬ 
buffed  .  .  .  only  temporarily.  It  dM  not 
stop  his  high  dreams  or  dampen  his  hopes.  He 
kept  on  with  his  talk,  thou^  there  wm  fewer 
to  listen,  even  to  mock,  now.  He  was  a  stale 
joke  and  only  rarely  was  he  given  attention; 
then  the  ridicule  was  broad  and  ladoi  with 
bitterness.  The  loafers  told  him  he  would  be 
afraid  to  go  out  with  the  crew  on  any  im¬ 
portant  call  and  were  vulgarly  explicit  in  desig¬ 
nating  the  degree  of  that  fear.  Cobum  and 
Burke  and  the  others  of  the  crew  who  wintwed 
in  town  supported  such  statements  and  told 
The  Kid  that  one  trip  in  half  a  sea  would  shut 
him  up. 

“Oh,  no,  it  wouldn’t!”  he  would  state  with  a 
serious  shake  of  his  head.  “Not  much,  I 
wouldn’t  be  afraid!  A  fella  ain’t  afraM  whm  he 
wants  to  do  a  thing  as  bad  as  I  do  and  vdien 
there’s  adventure  an’  romance  in  it!” 

They  harped  ou  fear  until  they  convinced 
themselves  that  The  KM  had  no  courage  and 
they  sneered  at  him,  angry  because  they  could 
not  anger  him.  ... 
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a  gibe  he  winced  a  bit.  He  would  try  to  smile 
when  they  plagued  him  but  the  result  was  not 
wholly  convincing.  He  worked  at  odd  jobs  and 
on  fair  evenings  could  be  seen  sitting  on  the  pier 
near  the  station,  watching  the  widely-spaced 
procession  of  great  carriers  that  moved  upward 
toward  Duluth  or  down  for  Chicago  or  Cleve¬ 
land  or  Buffalo;  passing  ships  that  some  day 
might  need  the  help  of  the  men  who  moved 
about  the  Coast  Guard  reservation  and  who 
now  and  then  flung  toward  him  some  derisive 
observation  or  greeting. 

So  summer  waned  and  the  lake,  instead  of 
lying  blue  and  vivid  with  life  under  azure  skies, 
toss^  in  a  deathly  gray  beneath  low  scudding 
clouds.  Day  and  night  the  watch  stood  in  the 
look-out  tower;  through  the  hours  of  darkness 
the  beach  patrol  tramped  the  surf  edge,  alert 
for  ships  in  distress,  but  only  minor  happenings 
called  out  the  crew,  only  trivial  assist^ce  was 
given  to  men  not  sorely  in  need. 

Until  late  November. 

Ah,  November  on  Superior!  The  steamer 
track  from  Duluth  canal,  where  the  ships  with 
their  cargoes  of  grain  and  ore  leave  sanctuary, 
to  Point  Iroquois,  where  they  find  the  haven  of 
St.  Mary’s  river,  crowds  four  hundred  miles; 


March,  and  the  station  commenced  to  take 
on  life  and  The  Kid,  thin  and  ragged  but  with  a 
high  Ught  in  his  eyes,  burst  into  the  boathouse 
where  Svenson  and  the  keeper  worked  on  a 
motor.  He  waved  an  envelope  excitedly  be¬ 
fore  the  two  men. 

“Got  it,  Cap’n!”  he  cried. 

Martin  looked  over  his  spectacles. 

“Got  what?” 

“My  dad’s  consent  to  take  a  hitch.” 

The  keeper  spit.  To  Svenson  he  said: 

“Gi’  me  that  S- wrench.” 

That  seemed  to  work  into  The  Kid’s  spirit 
and  he  stood  silent  a  brief  interval  and  then, 
before  turning  away,  he  said: 

“Well,  if  you  ever  do  need  a  man,  Cap’n,  I’ll 
be  standing  by.” 

Martin  did  need  men.  Wages  for  common 
labor  were  up  and  all  through  the  summer 
Numbers  Six  and  Seven  were  temporary  em¬ 
ployees.  not  enlisted  men  but  hired  from  month 
to  month.  Martin  could  not  comply  with  the 
order  to  recruit  up  to  strength. 

The  Kid  did  not  go  back  to  him  again.  He 
did  not  talk  so  much  to  people  about  the 
Coast  Guard  and  when,  for  want  of  better  di¬ 
version,  some  one  singled  him  out  for  a  taunt  or 
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Tlic  Kid  came  atfain.  He  walked  into  tke  water  to  hie  kneea  and  atood  cloae  to  tke  boat  ao  Martin 
could  look  into  bia  eyea.  wider  tban  rrer,  now.  “I'm  standin'  by,  Cap'n,”  be  aaid. 


and  in  places  the  gales  from  the  Arctic  have  a  full 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  sweep  to  stir  water 
that  lies  a  thousand  feet  deep  into  tumultuous 
seas.  Bold  shore  lies  to  the  lee  where  rollers 
may  curl  from  fathoms  of  depth  to  bash  their 
crests  against  mountains  of  age-old  rock. 
Harbors  are  few,  cold  becomes  intense,  and 
owners  and  masters  and  crews  gamble  with  the 
elements  to  rush  commodities  to  destined  ports 
before  insurance  companies  refuse  the  ris^  or 
ice  blocks  the  way.  No  gentle  puddle,  is 
Superior! 

And  in  November  those  small  bands  of  men 
who  admit  of  no  romance  or  adventure  in  their 
lives  redouble  their  vigilance  because  Superior 
has  claimed  so  many  ships  and  men  ...  in 
November. 

This  November  was  not  unlike  many  another 
savage  month  that  has  been  recorded  since  men 
began  transporting  by  water  the  grains  of  the 
west  and  the  ores  of  the  north  to  ports  that  lie 
in  a  gentler  zone.  Ice  formed  over  the  shallows 
and  was  broken  up  by  steady  gales  and  welded 
again  by  the  cold  untU  it  floated  or  snuggled  the 
beaches  in  massive  husks.  The  harbor  (xers 
and  the  Coast  Guard  bufldings  became  sheathed 
with  ice  formed  from  spray,  and  ships  that 
passed  were  hoary  with  a  chill  veneer. 

But  nothing  happened.  November  was  all 
but  gone;  within  a  few  days  the  lights  would  be 
dark;  shortly  thereafter  the  locks  of  the  St. 


Mary’s  canal  would  close  for  the  season  and 
then  trafiic  on  this,  the  greatest  of  inland  seas, 
would  go  dormant  until  another  spring.  And 
with  the  narrowing  margin  of  time  in  which 
disaster  might  occur,  tension  screwed  up  tightlj' 
and  down  in  the  Coast  Guard  station  the  men 
went  about  silently,  as  armed  forces  will  in  the 
face  of  impending  battle.  .  .  . 

Then  came  the  twenty-seventh  and  the  great 
blow.  It  struck  suddenly,  sweeping  in  from 
the  northwest,  growing  from  a  chill  breath  to  a 
living  gale  in  the  course  of  a  brief  afternoon;  it 
gave  little  warning,  for  the  barometer  had  not 
commenced  its  plunge  before  the  blow  struck. 
Storm  signals  crept  to  the  tips  of  their  staffs 
along  the  lakes  and  press  dispatches  flashed  the 
word  that  eighteen  great  carriers  had  cleared 
Duluth  only  a  few  hours  before  the  storm  gods 
opened  their  reservoirs  of  fury. 

Eighteen  carriers  out  in  that  screaming 
weather,  wallowing  for  shelter,  with  their  car¬ 
goes  and  their  crews,  plunging  through  the 
snow  squalls,  laboring  under  a  growing  burden 
of  ice,  for  the  mercury  shrank  alarmingly. 

The  lake  water,  driven  forward  by  the  wind 
faster  than  deep  currents  could  dr^  it  back, 
rose  quickly.  It  put  the  piers  awa^,  it  crept 
up  to  the  floor  of  the  boathouse  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion  and  the  ice  came  with  it,  piling  up  with 
grindings  and  mutterings. 

In  the  early  evening  Martin  tumbled  his 
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crew  out  and  called  for  help  from  the  town  to 
do  what  he  could;  but  he  was  too  late,  he  had 
underestimated  the  rise  of  the  lake  and  before 
they  could  ccanmence  to  make  equipment  safe  a 
great  cake,  lifted  by  a  roller  to  the  top  of  the 
window  of  ice  that  fringed  the  beach,  thundered 
down  its  rough  incline  and  smashed  the  whole 
side  from  the  boatroom.  Another  came,  and 
others.  The  motor  lifeboat  was  stove  in,  its 
port  bow  a  ruin,  and  the  motor  surfboat  was 
shoved  from  its  trucks,  ramme<l  into  the  far 
side  of  the  building  and  its  propeller  ripped  to 
ruin. 

They  dragged  the  twenty-five-foot  Beeber- 
McLellan — their  last  boat — back  to  a  safe  place 
and  set  posts  against  more  ice,  but  the  ruin  had 
been  done  and  now,  even  should  they  dare  to 
risk  the  fury  in  a  boat  they  must  go  in  one 
driven  only  by  oars. 

IT  WAS  dawn,  a  tardy,  leaden  dawn,  with 
no  sign  of  the  storm’s  abatement  when  the 
watch  saw  the  great  hulk  nose  in  from  the  cur¬ 
tain  of  snow  out  there.  He  slid  down  his  ladder 
and  ran  shouting  toward  the  crew  that  still 
toiled  against  the  ice  and  they  dropped  that 
work  which,  on  the  instant,  became  an  insig¬ 
nificant  detail. 

Low  in  the  water,  rolling  ponderously,  with 
great  seas  boarding  her  stem  to  go  frothing  the 
length  of  her  and  smash  to  smother  against  the 
high-standing  texas,  the  ship  came  on,  and  as 
they  gather^  to  watch  she  spoke,  one  long, 
muffl^  bellow  of  a  whistle  which  said  as  plainly 
as  a  human  voice  could  have  said: 

“Stand  by!  It’s  so  narrow!” 

Such  a  small  mark  to  shoot  at,  the  breadth  of 
those  piers!  They  thrust  into  the  lake  two  full 
points  east  of  north  which  meant  the  freighter 
must  swing  her  starboard  rail  to  the  seas.  She 
did,  and  they  saw  her  buried  in  froth;  saw  her 
drift  off,  and  her  movement  change.  .  .  . 

“Can’t  make  it;  he’s  got  ’em  astern!”  growled 
Martin. 

Astern  they  were,  propellers  churning  the 
water  to  drag  her  back  and  away  from  the  shal¬ 
lows  for  another  try  at  the  mark  she  must  hit, 
at  the  mark  on  either  side  of  which  lurked 
disaster. 

The  keeper  turned  to  Cobum. 

“Man  th’  beach  cart  and  stand  by,”  he  said 
without  excitement.  He  was  leaning  against 
their  one  boat  as  he  spoke,  but  he  knew  that  if 
that  craft  yonder  missed  her  haven  and  beached 
no  boat  could  live  to  help  her.  The  breeches 
buoy  would  be  the  only  hop)e  of  life  for  those 
men.  .  .  . 

But  even  as  the  crew  turned  to  man  the  beach 
cart  Svenson  let  out  a  low  oath  and  eyes  turned 
lakeward  again.  Something  had  gone  wrong. 
She  had  swung  around,  broadside  to  the  weather; 
she  had  lost  her  weight;  she  was  drifting!  And 
again  the  whistle  spoke  in  short,  husky  barks. 


Steering  gear  failed,  propeller  threshed  off;  any 
of  the  many  things  that  might  happen  to  render 
a  ship  helpless  had  happened.  .  .  . 

“Right,  now!  Forward!” 

Lines  over  their  shoulders,  the  crew  nunbled 
the  heavy  cart  with  its  cannon  and  equipment 
down  the  beach. 

It  seemed  on  that  first  grounding  as  though 
the  ship  would  roll  completely  over  but  she  did 
not.  Canted  at  a  terrific  angle  she  lay  a  brief 
interval  but  the  next  heavy  sea  picked  her  up, 
righted  her  and  dragged  her  over  the  ledges, 
putting  her  down  in  a  smother  of  spray.  Her 
bow  stood  stiff  and  high  and  her  stem  sagged 
desperately;  out  of  line,  too,  for  the  impact  had 
broken  her  hull  and  great  flakes  of  ice  fell  from 
her  side  as  the  steel  j^tes  buckled  and  gave.  | 

They  saw  that  portion  of  the  crew  that  had  j 
been  aft  go  forward,  running  the  five  hundred 
feet  of  open,  sea-swept  deck;  dropping  flat, 
clinging  to  lines  when  rollers  boarded,  scram¬ 
bling  up  and  lurching  on  for  the  texas. 

By  then  the  whole  town  was  out,  a  trickling 
flight  of  men  and  women  to  the  beach,  cluster¬ 
ing  about  the  Lyle  gun. 

They  fell  bade  with  excited  cries  to  one  an¬ 
other  when  the  keeper  waved  at  them;  they 
watched  with  tense  faces  as  he  knelt  to  sight; 
and  with  misgiving  and  hope  they  saw  the  light 
shot-line  follow  the  fleeting  projectile  out  into 
the  wind.  It  went  high  and  tme;  the  strand 
dropped  across  the  ship’s  bow. 

Figures  emerged  from  the  pilot  house  and 
secured  the  line.  It  twitched  outward  and, 
after  a  long  wait,  came  taut.  The  whip)-line 
traveled  out,  its  block  dragged  through  the 
lather  of  surf  and  the  watchers  on  the  beach 
saw  many  hands,  working  with  the  speed  that 
desp)eration  can  give  men,  drag  it  into  the  pilot 
house  and  Martin’s  glass  let  him  see  the  line 
made  fast  to  the  post  of  the  steering  wheel.  A 
good  anchorage,  that;  as  good  as  the  electric 
light  pole  near-by  to  which  the  shore  end  of  the 
hawser  would  be  made  fast,  permitting  them  to 
take  out  enough  slack  so  the  men  yonder  might 
not  sag  into  the  surf  too  much  as  they  swung 
shoreward  in  the  breeches  buoy. 

Slow  work;  painfully  slow  work.  The  ship’s 
funnel  went  slowly  down  and  overboard.  The 
roof  of  the  cabin  was  upended  and  tom  away  in 
sections;  the  stem  settled  lower  and  the  bucUed 
plates  amidshipa  drew  apart,  showing  ragged 
edges.  Slow  work,  and  in  the  face  of  the  rapid 
assault  of  relentless  seas. 

They  manned  the  whip)-line  and  started  the 
hawser  on  which  the  buoy  was  to  travel  snaking 
outward.  It  fed  itself  into  the  surf,  the  weather 
end  completed  half  its  journey  .  .  .  and 

stopp)ed! 

^mewhere  the  new  line,  ice  weighted  and 
stiffened,  had  snarled.  They  on  shore  could 
see  the  cluster  of  men  in  the  pilot  house  working 
valiantly  and  waited  breathlessly,  waited  while 
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the  great  craft  stirred  under  the  hammering  and 
thrust  her  bow  higher.  .  .  .  Flags  fluttered 
from  the  tilted  deck,  wig-wagging  methodical¬ 
ly.  ..  .  There  was  no  time  to  shoot  again, 
to  wait  while  all  those  thousands  of  yar^  of 
line  could  be  handled.  The  hunger  of  the  seas 
would  not  permit  that. 

“It’s  the  boat  or — ”  Old  Martin  did  not  name 
the  alternative.  “Here,  you  men;  help  drag 
her.” 

Four  times  the  number  that  could  find  a  hold 
on  the  surfboat  followed  him  at  a  trot.  They 
slid  and  carried  it  back  to  who-e  hawser  and 
whip-line  emerged  from  the  surf  and  there  <fld 
Martin  stood  a  mmnent,  surveying  that  wdter 
of  tortured  waters. 

The  seas  angled  in  across  the  i»ers;  rollers 
twisted  about  the  wreck,  curling  in  from  bow 
and  stem  to  meet  in  a  churning,  tossing  con¬ 
fusion  of  frustrated  crests  until  between  shore 
and  ship  there  was  no  run  to  the  seas,  only  a 
mad  mingling  of  eddies  and  ciurents.  What 
chance  haid  a  boat  in  that? 

Martin  knew  a  boat  unaided  had  no  chance, 
but  his  boat  would  have  aid.  At  his  mrder  the 
idiip-line  was  passed  around  the  electric  light 
pole  up  the  b«ich,  the  cmtch  went  up,  the 
slack  came  out.  Then  while  the  crew  and  vol¬ 
unteers  ran  the  boat  across  the  shore  ice  and 
into  the  seething  froth  the  keeper  passed  a 
painter  from  bow  to  the  whip-line  and  another 
from  the  stem.  She  was  secure,  then,  to  a 
makeshift  trolley. 

“All  right!”  he  cried.  “In  with  you.  .  .  .” 

And,  steadied  by  those  painters,  the  boat 
moved  outward  as  the  six  oar  blades  swimg  to 
meet  the  first  rearing  heave  of  a  broken  roller. 

Ah,  such  a  passage;  such  a  passage!  But  for 
her  self-bailing  constmction  the  boat  would 
have  swamped  in  that  first  plunge;  but  for  the 
painters  she  would  have  rolled  over  and  over 
before  a  third  of  the  distance  had  been  nego¬ 
tiated.  But  for  the  strength  in  their  backs  and 
hearts  they  would  have  quit  long  before  the>’ 
reached  the  worst  of  that  going. 

ON  SHORE  none  spoke.  Men  drew  close 
to  one  another,  fearful  even  to  witness 
that  peril  without  a  near  presence.  They  saw 
<fld  Martin  go  overboard  with  a  great  sea;  saw 
him  cling  to  the  life  line  looi^  along  the 
tail;  saw  him  flounder  aboard  and  retake  his 
tiller  and  throw  out  an  arm  in  a  driving  gesture. 
Ihey  saw  Burke,  at  number  six,  hurled  among 
the  others  as  the  boat  stood  on  end  and  careened 
backward.  They  saw  spray  fly  high,  saw  the 
craft  retreat,  saw  the  ragged  str^e  steady  again 
and  saw  her  go  on,  disappearing  for  intervals 
until  only  the  creeping  painters  on  the  whip-line 
gave  evidence  that  a  b<kt  and  men  were  there. 

They  saw  her  gain  the  scant  lee  of  the  wrecked 
bow  where  Burke  stood  up  and  heaved  a 
line  .  .  .  again  and  again;  but  the  wind 


kept  the  line  from  the  hands  above  that  would 
snatch  it.  No  use  to  try  that  longer;  it  took 
time  .  .  .  and  the  seas  were  s\^t.  Thai, 
one  after  another,  seven  men  were  seen  swing¬ 
ing  themselves  down  the  whip-line  to  fall  or 
drop  into  the  lifeboat.  Seven,  and  while  others 
clustered  at  the  rail  ready  to  go  Martin  and  his 
crew  backed  away. 

Backed  away;  there  was  no  turning  in  that 
confusion  of  waters.  They  backed  in,  with  the 
rescued  men  lying  among  them  and  beating  at 
the  ice  which  clogged  the  bailing  valves.  When 
the  stem  grated  the  beach  twenty  waded  in  to 
grasp  the  gunwales  and  hold  her  steady  and 
others  lift^  out  the  nine.  Nine  in  all,  for 
besides  the  rescued  men  Svenson  and  WUcos  of 
the  Coast  Guard  were  carried  moaning  up  the 
beach.  The  strain  and  the  cold  had  done  for 
them  and  now  old  Martin,  beating  the  ke  frmn 
his  beard,  called  out  for  a  volunteer. 

“An’  qukk!  There’s  twenty  left  an’  she’s 
done  for.  .  .  .” 

“I’m  here,  Cap’n.” 

It  was  the  fii^  time  any  in  the  crowd  had 
noticed  The  Kid.  He  had  been  there  frran  the 
first  call  sent  out  last  night  but  this  had  been  no 
morning  to  give  heed  to  the  town  joke. 

“I’m  here,  Cap’n,”  he  said  again  and  slapped 
his  ragged  mittens  together,  partly  in  excite¬ 
ment,  i»rtly  from  cold. 

Martin  made  no  reply.  Haffner,  his  Number 
Seven,  who  had  been  left  on  shore,  was  already 
in  the  boat. 

“One  man,”  urged  the  keeper,  eye  on  the 
crowd.  “One  more.” 

One,  a  fisherman,  silent,  stalwart,  stripped 
bdt  and  oilskins  from  the  exhausted  Burke  and 
ran  into  the  surf  while  The  Kid  stood  with  his 
broken  shoes  in  the  water,  watching  them  with 
an  odd  look  in  his  eyes. 

Again  the  torturous  trip;  again  the  return 
when  strength  was  spent,  and  six  more  of  the 
stranded  crew  were  lan(^.  .  .  .  Six  left 
out  there  with  the  beat  of  the  seas  so  swift! 

McDonald — Number  Three — gave  up,  cxirs- 
ing  stifOiy  as  he  was  helped  to  shore. 

“Another  man!”  called  Martin,  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  dismay  in  the  tone. 

“Cap’n,  I’m—” 

That  time  the  keeper  turned  on  The  Kid. 

“Man,  I  said!”  he  cried  and  swore  shortly. 
“Man.  .  .  .  Get  back!” 

And  with  a  hand  on  The  Kid’s  chest  he 
shoved  him  away  and  faced  the  crowd.  An  in¬ 
stant  followed  with  little  movement.  Then  a 
man,  rather  gently  putting  off  a  woman’s  gra^ 
on  his  arm,  steppi^  forward  and  left  her  weep¬ 
ing,  her  back  to  the  lake.  There  was  n^ 
strength  in  her  to  watch  her  man  brave  that. 

Fear  was  justified.  Fear  and  misgiving  was 
on  the  faces  of  the  crowd  as  the  boat  put  out. 
The  passage  was  slower,  this  time,  for  the  fresh 
arms  at  the  oars  could  not  offset  the  fatigue 
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that  dragged  at  those  who  had  made  the  other 
two  trips.  Twice  they  retreated  as  the  seas 
caught  the  boat  when  the  stroke  was  ragged; 
for  minutes  they  could  do  no  more  than  hold 
their  own.  But  they  carried  on,  toiled  through. 

The  hand-over-hand  progress  of  the  men 
from  the  ship  down  to  the  boat  was  quicker, 
more  feverish,  then.  Four  came  and  the  small 
craft  was  carried  shoreward;  the  men  in  her 
struggled  to  go  back  for  tiie  others;  failed 
.  .  .  gave  up. 

“Two  left!”  old  Martin  cried  before  wdl  in 
and  this  time,  for  certain,  he  was  desperate. 
“Th’  cap’n  and  one  man.  She  won’t  last. 
Another  man  to  help.  .  .  .” 

He  waited  as  he  had  waited  before.  No  le- 
qwnsive  movement  rewarded  his  {dea.  He 
looked  into  the  face  of  one  who  helped  hold  the 
boat  steady  and  the  man  looked  away. 

“Pete?”  he -called  to  one  on  the  edge  of  the 
crowd.  Appeal  was  in  the  tone  and  a  charge  of 
some  sort,  a  challenge.  But  the  man  shi&ed 
and  shook  his  head,  mumbling  a  word  about 
children.  .  .  . 

“Anybody?  They  can’t  pull  it  alone.”  He 
gestur^  to  his  five  men,  bent  over  their  oars, 
breathing  heavily. 

And  then  The  Kid  came  again.  He  walked 
into  the  water  to  his  knees  and  stood  dose 
to  the  boat  so  Martin  could  look  into  his  eyes, 
wider  than  ever,  now. 

“I’m  standin’  by,  Cap’n,”  he  said,  with  that 
swallow.  “I’ve  been  practicin’  in  my  skiff  all 
summer.” 

One  more  look  from  the  life  saver  to  those  on 
shore,  a  long,  searching  look  which  ran  from 
face  to  face  and  then,  almost  in  disgust,  Martin 
qx)ke: 

“Number  Seven  oar.  Give  him  a  life-belt, 
you  .  .  .” 

“The  fool!”  a  man  muttered  and  his  Com¬ 
pton  nodded  and  added:  “An’  he  can’t  pull 
his  own  weight,  let  alone  the  fear  of  it!” 

“Up  you  go!”  They  boosted  The  Kid  into 
the  boat  and  he  tumbled  to  his  feet,  rubbing 
forming  ice  from  the  oar  with  his  ragged  mitten. 
“All  right!  Rim  her  out!” 

And  old  Martin,  crouched  a  bit  in  tensity, 
this  time,  watched  his  men  bend  to  the  toil. 

Cobum,  groggy  from  exhaustion,  rallied  him¬ 
self  t6  set  the  stroke.  He  moaned  as  he  lay 
back  and  set  his  face  toward  the  furious  sky. 

A  sea  boarded  and  Number  Four  let  go  his 
oar  and  fought  to  remain  inboard. 

“Steady,  now!  It’s  all  of  us,  includin’  them 
yonder  ...  or  none  of  usl  Pull,  you 
devils!” 

That  was  it,  then;  all  or  none!  They  pulled 
for  the  best  that  was  in  them  and  the  boat 
lurched  her  laggard  way  outward  and  as  they 
moved  so  painfully  Martin  could  read  in  the 
fixed  grimaces  of  pain  and  fatigue  before  him 


confirmation  for  his  growing  doubts.  From 
man  to  man  his  gaze  traveled  as  he  steered  and 
he  read  only  the  story  of  frittered  strength  un¬ 
til  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  of  The  Kid. 

He  swore  through  his  teeth,  then,  because  cm 
that  face  was  fear.  Gone  was  that  searching 
for  romance  and  adventure,  gone  the  confidence, 
gone  the  hopefulness.  The  Kid  was  scared; 
scared  white  and  to  the  point  of  helplessness  as 
he  fdt  the  boat  leap  beneath  him,  as  he  saw  the 
twisted,  broken  remnants  of  seas  sucked  into 
the  caldron  that  pier  and  ship  created. 

“Pull,  you.  Kid!”  barked  Martin.  “Pull,  you 
fool!” 

The  lad’s  eyes  turned  to  him  and  he  tried 
again  to  pull  but  his  effort  brought  only  futile 
wavings  from  the  oar.  A  clipping  leap  of 
spray  caught  the  blade,  caught  The  Kid  ofi 
balance,  too,  tore  the  oar  from  him  and  with  a 
scream  cut  ^ort  as  the  stout  butt  met  his  rhin 
he  went  over  and  backward. 

“Fool!”  cried  Martin  again.  “Fool  I  was,  to 
bring  you!” 

None  other  turned  to  see.  The  man  beside 
The  Kid  snatched  at  the  oar  as  it  pivoted  and 
the  boy  himself  on  hands  and  knees,  lifted  his 
face  to  the  wreck  beyond. 

The  texas  was  going.  Cakes  of  ice,  boarding 
the  wreck,  had  hammered  away  sup^rts  on  the 
starboard  side  of  the  pilot  house  un^  the  struc¬ 
ture  sagged;  as  he  looked  it  gave  and  settled  and 
then  wilted  down  over  the  windward  rail.  Two 
figures,  clinging  for  hold,  appeared  on  deck, 
fitting  the  water  and  two  faces  turned  toward 
hun.  It  seemed  just  that;  they  turned  toward 
him;  not  toward  the  oncoming  boat;  toward 
him.  The  Kid,  looking  to  him  for  help! 

He  floundered  back  to  his  seat.  He  saw  the 
man  before  him  wilt  and  break  the  stroke.  He 
saw  that  instead  of  dragging  the  icy  hung  paint¬ 
ers  outward  along  the  whip  line  they  were 
drifting  backward.  He  saw  Martin  lean  over 
Cobum  and  pflead  with  him.  He  heard  a  man 
cry  out  that  they  were  through,  that  there 
wasn’t  another  pound  of  pull  Mt  in  the  boat 
.  .  .  He  hea^  and  saw  .  .  .  and  he 
saw  before  him,  floating  in  the  spindrift  and 
snow,  vague  ouUines  of  faces,  looking  to  him  for 
help. 

The  Kid  leaned  back  on  his  oar,  shutting  his 
teeth,  feeling  the  muscles  of  back  and  legs  knot 
with  the  strain.  His  own  voice  called  out: 
“Pull!  .  .  .  PuU!” 

He  saw  Martin’s  gaze  whip  back  to  him  as 
oar  blades  flashed  before  his  eyes  in  ragged 
measure.  The  man  cried  out  again  that  it  was 
no  use  and  The  Kid  laughed,  a  t^,  shrill  laugh. 

“Goin’  to  quit?”  he  taunted.  “With  two 
.  .  .  dependin’  on  you?” 

He  squeezed  his  eyes  shut  as  he  strained  and 
could  not  see  Martin’s  amazement  and,  because 
he  could  not  see,  gave  no  heed  to  the  keeper’s 
hard,  “Shut  up!” 
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He  spoke  again!  “Quit,  wb^  you’re  .  .  . 
all  that  stan^  between  ’em  .  .  .  and  th’ 
lake!  ...  A  fine  bunch  ...  to  de¬ 
pend  on!” 

He  opened  his  ^es  as  he  bent  forward  and 
saw  Cobum’s  face  turn  toward  hnw- 
“Sounds  fine  on  shore:  that  .  .  ,  you 
quit  .  .  .  That  you  let  me  .  .  .  try 
it  alone  .  .  .  said  I’d  be  scart.  ...  1 
was  .  .  .  but  there’s  two  men  .  .  . 
You’re  a  fine  .  .  .  buncki" 

He  finished  the  stroke  with  a  gasp  of  effort. 
“Oh,  you’re  fine  at  rulin’  a  kid,  you  are 
...  if  you  was  as  good  at  pullin’  .  .  . 
You’d  quit,  now?  .  .  .  With  me  to  see  h? 
You  yellow-bellied  four — ” 

A  boarding  sea  drowned  the  balance  of  it. 
Even  in  the  turmoil  of  his  heart  and  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  weather  The  Kid  sensed  a  change.  He 
was  angry,  mad,  recoiled  to  the  depths  (tf  his 
soul.  For  the  first  time  he  experienced  hot  re¬ 
sentment  for  their  jokes:  for  ^e  first  time  he 
was  hurling  defiance.  He  had  taken  their  ridi¬ 
cule  without  feeling  much  sting,  but  now  it  was 
as  though  in  a  few  nunnents  he  re-lived  all  those 
months  of  abuse  and  the  mockery  that  he  had 
shed  returned  to  sting  him  to  the  heart.  He 
was  no  longer  a  boy,  seeking  romance  and  ad¬ 
venture.  He  had  left  that  quest  behind  when 
fear  came;  and  he  had  left  fear  behind  when  the 
realization  of  life’s  predousness,  of  death’s  near¬ 
ness  descended  on  him  as  those  two  faces  peered 
from  what  was  left  of  the  wreck.  He  had  a  job 
to  do  and  he  needed  help! 

HIS  hands  were  munb  with  cold;  his  back 
muscles  seemed  starting  from  their  ten¬ 
dons  with  the  strain,  but  he  called  out  again 
that  they  were  quitters,  four-flushers,  and  that 
he’d  have  a  tale  to  tell  if  he  ever  got  ashore. 

“Shut  up!”  a  strained  voice  cri^,  not  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  this  time. 

“Like  hell  I  wiU  .  .  .  I’U  teU  it  .  .  . 
I’UteUthe  ...” 

He  looked  up  at  the  keeper’s  ice-masked  face. 
With  a  sidelong  glance  he  caught  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  painter  on  the  whip  line,  crawling 
along  steadily,  inch  by  inch:  moving  outward 
.  .  .  outward! 

“And  you’d  let  a  kid  .  .  .  show  you 
.  .  .  up,  eh?  Get  overboard  you  .  .  . 
lats  and  I’ll  .  .  .  pull  her  .  .  .  alcme!” 

Again  Cobiun  looked  back  at  him  and  his 
face  was  dark  with  angm*  but  The  Kid  did  not 
notice.  He  was  laughing  his  mockery  into  the 
stormy  sky. 

And  th^  Martin  cxHnmenced  to  talk;  he 
cursed  them  for  an  uneven  stroke.  He  ^x>ke 
to  man  after  man,  railing  him  by  name. 

“Together,  now!  .  .  .  He’s  showin’  you 
up  .  .  .  Th’  Kid’s  showin’  you  up!” 

The  Kid  talked  no  more.  Blood  torrented  in 
his  ears,  drowning  even  the  scream  (ff  the  gale. 


His  breath  was  quick  and  irregular;  things 
swam  before  his  eyes.  His  weeks  of  irregular 
living  came  in  for  an  accounting  now;  the  hours 
that  he  had  spent  in  last  night’s  cold  were  taking 
their  toll.  .  .  .  His  eyes  were  closed  and 
his  jaws  locked  in  endeavor  but  he  laughed,  a 
muffled,  moaning  sound. 

They  went  on.  Under  Heaven,  they  went 
on!  His  taunts  had  broken  through  the  (Mide  in 
those  men,  had  transmuted  pride  into  strength 
and  as  The  Kid  pulled,  they  pulled,  pulling 
their  very  hearts  out.  .  .  . 

The  Kid  sensed  a  change  in  the  boat’s  move¬ 
ment.  He  pulled  the  harder  and  swore  at 
them.  A  shout  came  to  him  and  someone 
struck  him  in  the  face  and  held  his  arms  against 
the  savage  movements  of  rowing.  He  tried  to 
stand  up  and  fight  .  .  .  fight  the  fools 
who  had  quit,  and  was  swallowed  in  water. 

Martin  caught  him  by  one  ankle  as  the  wave 
ripped  The  Kid  past.  They  dragged  him  back 
into  the  boat,  a  limp,  moaning  figure,  as  the 
master  of  the  wrecked  carrio'  fdl  among  them. 

“Cap’n,  have  you  stren’th  to  man  that  oar?” 
old  Martin  asked. 

The  rescued  officar  did  not  refidy;  not  in 
words.  He  crawled  to  the  place  llie  Kid  had 
recently  occupied  and  they  went  backward 
amid  the  strewn  wreckage  of  the  doomed 
ship’s  upperwOTks.  .  .  . 

It  was  late  afternoon. 

The  Kid  sat  alone  beside  the  cook  stove  in 
Martin’s  house.  He  had  foimd  himself  there 
on  a  couch,  covered  deep  by  blankets  and  had 
shoved  himself  erect  just  as  the  door  opened. 

Old  Martin  spoke  no  word  of  greeting.  He 
stood  there  with  his  back  to  the  door,  eyeing 
The  Kid.  The  stare  that  met  his  was  from 
wide,  serious  blue  eyes;  eyes  that  had  lodred  on 
death;  no  longer  eyes  of  the  immature,  but  of 
one  who  senses  the  riddle  of  life’s  dearness. 

The  keeper  cleared  his  throat  oddly. 

“All  right.  Kid?”  he  asked. 

The  other  nodded.  “All  right,” — ^faintly. 
“All  right,  now  .  .  .  but,  jing,  Cap’n,  you 
sure  scart  th’  hell  out  of  me  today!” 

Martin  came  close. 

“Scart?  You  wasn’t  scart  the  half  .  .  . 
You  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  You  still  got  that 
letter  from  your  daddy?” 

The  Kid  nodded,  not  quite  comprehending. 

“Would  you  like  to  take  a  hitch?  This  yrar’s 
most  done  but  the’  ’s  another  cornin’.” 

“Yeah  .  .  .  another  cornin’.  And  you 
want  to  fill  up?” 

“That’s  it!” 

The  Kid  swallowed. 

“An’  you’d  like  to  take  me  on,  Cap’n?  A 
kid  like  me?" 

His  eyes  were  wider  than  ever  and  his  voice 
shook  with  a  species  of  hiunility. 

“Yeah,  a  kid  like  you,”  Martin  said 
gruffly.  “/mj<  like  you.  son.” 


A  Fairy  Godmother 

to  the  Helpless 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bartlett  Qrannis  has  devoted  a  life¬ 
time  to  helping  people  who  have  been  unjustly  com¬ 
mitted  to  insane  asylums.  She  obtains  their  release 
and  gives  them  a  home  until  they  find  employment 


More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  sane  people 
— perhaps  several 
times  that  niun- 
ber,  for  the  records  are  in¬ 
complete — have  thus  far 
been  rescued  from  insane 
asylums  by  Elizabeth 
Bartlett  Grannis.  The  tale 
of  how  she  does  it  has 
probably  never  been  told 
before,  and  is  in  many  respects  exactly  the  op¬ 
posite  of  what  you  ndght  expect.  Mrs.  Gran¬ 
nis  is  a  jocular,  peppery,  infinitesimal  lady  in 
her  eighty-sixth  year  whose  life  has  been  a 
series  of  astonishing  absurdities.  She  herself 
is  delightfully  absurd — a  combination  of  lace, 
frills,  gold-bowed  spectacles  and  righteous  fury, 
with  a  fighting  weight  of  ninety  povmds.  And 
what  a  momentum  she  can  put  into  those 
ninety  pounds  when  she  charges  into  a  fray. 

No  one  pulls  a  long  face  when  he  thinks  of 
Mrs.  Grannis,  reformer  though  she  is.  In¬ 
stead  there  comes  a  grin.  It  wouldn’t  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  her  break  into  a  jig.  She  once 
danced  one  with  the  sedate  WiUiam  Cullen 
Bryant,  whose  reverend  beard  has  adorned  the 
schoolrooms  of  three  generations.  She  once 
firmly  refused  to  become  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
step-mother.  She  knew  Horace  Greeley  and 
still  scolds  about  his  “dirty  old  coat.’’  Walt 
Whitman  poked  fun  at  her  straight-laced  prin¬ 
ciples  and  tried  to  bully  her  into  taking  a  glass 
or  two  of  champagne.  She  was  the  original 
“Garfield  for  President’’  advocate.  On  a  table 
in  her  old-fashioned  parlor  at  5  East  Twelfth 
Street,  New  York,  stands  an  amusing  Rogers 
group,  “The  Funny  Man,”  presented  to  her  by 
the  sculptor.  Lucretia  Mott,  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony,  Mary  A.  Livermore  and  Frances  E. 
Willard  were  cronies  of  hers.  She  has  outlived 


them  all,  and  the  Rogen 
group  is  now  an  antique. 

You  can  know  Mrs. 
Grannis  for  years  without 
once  hearing  her  speak  of 
her  work  in  the  asylums. 
That  has  been  a  mere  in¬ 
cident  in  a  career  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  good  causes,  all  of 
which  were  ridiculed  at  the 
start  and  nearly  all  of 
which  have  since  triumphed,  giving  her  that 
best  of  satisfactions,  the  last  laugh.  Mean¬ 
while,  imdismayed  alike  by  hard-boiled  hench¬ 
men  or  suave  notabilities,  she  scares  whom  she 
will.  But  it  is  in  the  asylums,  especially,  that 
a  scare  attends  her  arrii^.  Though  she  does 
rm  for  a  moment  assume  that  sane  peopk 
oirtnumber  limatics  there,  she  sees  the  work¬ 
ing  of  laws  that  seem  to  her  nothing  short  of  i 
scandalous.  " 

“The  lunacy  laws  are  not  alike  in  all  states,” 
says  Mrs.  Grannis,  “but  there  isn’t  a  decent 
law  anywhere.  In  New  York  State,  two  doc¬ 
tors  and  a  judge  can  send  anybody  to  an  in¬ 
sane  asylum  without  any  kind  of  investigation 
whatsoever.  If  someone  is  to  be  got  rid  of — a 
wife  whose  husband  has  fallen  in  love  with 
another  woman,  a  husband  whose  wife  has  met  a 
more  attractive  man,  or  a  person  whose  prop¬ 
erty  some  relation  covets — unscrupulous  doc¬ 
tors  will  pronounce  the  victim  insane,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  victim  is  excited  or  hysterical.  And 
I’d  like  to  know  who  wouldn’t  be  excited  and 
hysterical  when  confronted  with  the  prospect 
of  lifelong  imprisonment  among  limatics. 
Once  put  away,  the  poor  creature  is  helpless. 
In  the  asylum,  attendants  don’t  trouble  them¬ 
selves  to  consider  individual  cases,  but  bunch 
them  all  together  as  insane;  it’s  just  a  big  mill 
[Continued  on  page  14^ 
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MRS.  GRANNIS  has  figured  in  some 
startling  cases  of  people  who  have 
been  put  away  in  asylums  when  their 
presence  became  inconvenient.  There 
are  almost  incredible  stories  of  human 
greed  and  heartlessness  in  the  record  of 
sane  men  and  women  who  have  been 
committed  to  institutions  for  the  men¬ 
tally  defective.  Most  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nates  are  victims  of  greedy  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  relatives  who  want  their  money. 


Thirty-ei^ht  years  ago  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Bartlett  Grannis  of  New  York  City  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  release  of  a  sane 
woman  who  had  been  wrongfully  com¬ 
mitted  to  an  asylum.  Since  then  Mrs. 
Grannis  has  carried  on  similar  rescue 
work,  meanwhile  quietly  but  persistently 
fighting  to  abolish  the  state  of  affairs  that 
makes  such  imprisonment  possible.  She 
feels  well  rewarded  by  an  abundance  of 
evidence  of  gratitude  from  her  proteges. 


Once  put  away  in  suck  in¬ 
stitutions  as  these,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  individual 
cases  doesn't  trouble  the  at¬ 
tendants.  The  unjustly 
detained  must  depend  upon 
some  such  outside  aid  as  is 
provided  by  Mrs.  Grannis. 
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John  McDonald,  of  Philadelphia,  is  toy  buyer  for  one  of  the  world  s  largest  department 
stores.  At  Christmas  time  he  rules  over  a  fairyland  that  requires  thousands  of  miles  of  travel 
in  search  of  novelties  and  months  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  skilled  craftsmen  here  and 
abroad.  An  extra  force  of  five  hundred  salespeople  helps  him  play  Santa  Claus  to  Young  America 
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He  Buys  Toys 

for  Santa  Claus 

John  McDonald  combs  the  globe  for  playthings  to 
amuse  American  children.  He  says  we  buy  the 
cream  of  the  world^s  toy  production  and  that  our 
standards  are  noticeably  higher  from  year  to  year 

by  Clara  Belle  Thompson 


CHRISTMAS  and 
toys  go  together  as 
inevitably  as  Santa 
Claus  and  reindeer. 

Almost  everyone  recalls 
vividly  some  breath-catch¬ 
ing  trip  through  the  toy 
department  of  a  big  store 
at  the  serious  age  of  five 
or  six — the  jolly  but  awe¬ 
inspiring  Santa  Claus,  the 
enchanting  rows  of  shining 
toys,  the  fresh  smell  of 
evergreens,  the  rush  and 
chatter  of  the  busy  crowd, 
and  the  pleasant  sense  of 
expectancy.  Today  the  great  stores,  more  than 
ever  before,  are  palaces  of  enchantment  for 
anyone  who  can  catch  even  momentarily  that 
awe-stricken  delight  of  childhood. 

The  busiest  Santa  Claus  in  the  eastern  United 
States  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  John  Mc¬ 
Donald  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  toy  buyer  for 
one  of  the  world’s  great  department  stores,  and 
at  Christmas  time  he  rules  a  fairyland  of  delight 
and  beauty.  Always  a  constant  joy  with  its 
wide  aisles  and  gleaming  cases,  his  department 
doubles  in  size  at  this  time  and  quadruples  in 
loveliness.  .And  back  of  it  all  is  a  knowledge 
of  world  markets,  an  organization  of  industry, 
and  a  lifetime  of  keen  application  that  are  a 
revelation  to  anyone  who  talks  vaguely  of 
“picking  up  toys.” 

In  this  realm  of  toys  the  children  gaze  open- 
mouthed  at  Santa  Claus  at  work  in  his  work¬ 
shop.  There  is  the  real  chimney  on  which  he 
practices  throughout  the  year,  the  gorgeously 
trimmed  tree  with  its  continual  snowstorm,  and 
all  the  enchanting  array  of  presents.  Santa 
Claus  says  just  the  right  things  to  the  thousands 
of  children  who  smother  him  with  questions. 


The  funny,  happy  little 
speeches  all  sound  as  if 
Santa  were  thinking  them 
for  the  first  time  at  just 
that  moment.  They  are 
the  despair  of  grown-ups 
who  have  tried  perspiringly 
to  pinch  hit  for  St.  ^cholas 
at  family  reunions  and 
children’s  entertainments. 
But  back  of  them  went 
weeks  of  careful  coaching 
and  Santa  Claus’  garb  has 
been  criticized  and  gone 
over  a  dozen  times  before 
it  reached  that  degree  of 
historical  perfection.  Thousands  of  dollars  and 
much  careful  stage  management  have  gone  into 
the  whole  scene,  and  everything  else  that  goes 
with  it. 

On  a  fuU-track  railroad,  trains  dash  through 
moimtain  tunnels  and  over  bridges  and  cross¬ 
ings.  There  is  a  big  tank  full  of  every  kind  of 
boat  and  sailing  craft.  There  is  a  marvelous 
laughing  gallery.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  out 
come  the  Mother  Goose  characters  and  the 
Three  Wise  Men  and  The  Child  to  begin  their 
endless  procession  which  is  a  trimnph  of  the 
electricians’  art  and  the  mechanicians’  wizardry. 
More  than  six  months  are  required  to  perfect 
this  display,  which  brings  experts  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  study  its 
novelties.  Every  year  there  is  some  new  s|3ecial 
scene,  such  as  a  complete  toy  replica  of  the 
Delaware  River  Bridge  and  its  surroimdings. 
This  season  it  is  an  ingenious  piece  of  artistry 
called  The  Wedding  of  the  Teddy  Bears,  of 
which  more  anon. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  this  realm  of  magic  to  a 
bicycle  shop  in  the  “gay  nineties.”  Yet  here 
is  where  the  story  really  begins. 


CHILDREN  are  the  most  exacting 
purchasers  of  toys — take  it  from  one 
who  has  studied  thousands  of  juvenile 
customers.  Little  girls  demand  dolls 
dressed  like  themselves  and  doll  fur- 
nitme  correct  in  every  detail.  One 
little  two-year-old,  with  frightful  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  proprieties,  inverted  all 
the  dolls  presented  for  inspection  and 
discarded  them  one  after  another  until 
she  found  one  wearing  bloomers  like 
her  own!  Boys  are  more  particular 
about  mechanical  toys;  your  five-  or 
six-year-old  contractor  must  have  his 
miniature  auto  truck  painted  a  soberly 
practical  color  and  built  so  as  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  and  dtunping  a  load. 
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Young  John  McDonald  wiped  a  finger  mark 
from  one  of  the  handle  bars  and  dropped  a  bit 
of  oil  in  the  bearings.  He  was  only  one  of  half 
a  dozen  salesmen  in  the  bicycle  section  of  a  big 
sporting  goods  house,  but  he  had  a  fondness  for 
lus  wares.  His  particular  portion  always  glis¬ 
tened  and  shone,  in  the  places  proper  to  glisten¬ 
ing  and  shining.  A  casual  customer  drifted 
through  the  store,  and  paused  in  front  of  a  fine 
looking  machine.  This  occurred  in  the  good 
old  days,  when  men  belonged  to  bicycle  clubs, 
organized  bicycle  tours  and  “scorched”  villain¬ 
ously  fast  in  bicycle  races.  As  McDonald  ap¬ 
proached  the  visitor,  he  proved  hk  casualness 
by  making  for  the  nearest  exit.  McDonald  ac¬ 
companied  him,  remarking:  “That  had  the  new 
air  pump.  Ever  see  it  work?” 

The  man  had  not,  and  returned  to  see  it  in 
action.  He  asked  a  question  or  two  that  showed 
an  imderstanding  of  machinery.  “If  you  have 
an  extra  minute,”  said  the  young  salesman, 
“I  would  like  to  show  you  our  workshop.  We 
are  working  now  on  the  very  point  you  inquired 
about.”  ^  the  man  went  throng  the  work¬ 
shop.  On  his  way  out  he  performed  his  boy- 
scout  deed  for  that  day.  He  made  out  a  check 
for  (me  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  cover  the 
cost  of  a  new  bicycle,  and  he  stopped  to  see  his 
g(x>d  friend  the  owner  of  the  store.  His  emand 
was  brief  and  to  the  point.  He  wanted  to  regis¬ 
ter  his  favorable  impwession  of  the  young  sport¬ 
ing  g(x>ds  salesman.  From  that  day,  although 
McD(mald  did  not  know  it,  his  sales  days  were 
numbered.  In  a  comparatively  short  time,  be¬ 
hold  him  a  full-fledged  buyer. 

Baying  sporting  goods  proved  interesting. 
Helping  the  world  to  [day  appealed  to  the  yoimg 
man  as  tremendously  important  and  necessary. 
In  his  mind  he  presently  de(nded  that  there  was 
only  one  thing  more  fascinating  than  teaching 
grown-ups  to  amuse  themselves,  and  that  was 
to  teach  the  children.  So  when  a  large  Mid- 
Western  house  made  overtures  to  him  anent 
toy  buydng,  he  did  not  refuse. 

His  firm  gave  him  carte  blanche  and  he  had 
a  glorious  time.  Completely  convinced  that 
beautiful  setting  is  a  necessary  concomitant  to 
fine  merchandise,  he  reveled  in  exquisite  decora¬ 
tions.  An\’thing  he  saw,  an  art  shop,  a  museum, 
a  fashion  display,  was  likely  to  contribute  ideas. 

When  Toys  Were  Cheap  and  Crude 

Meanwhile,  the  toy  buyer  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  old  firm  fell  ill.  In  a  short  time  it  was 
evident  that  he  needed  not  an  assistant  but  a 
successor,  for  his  illness  was  beyond  recovery. 
Such  a  situation  does  not  long  remain  a  trade 
setnret,  and  applications  began  to  pour  in.  How¬ 
ever.  disregarding  the  extra  mails,  searching, 
authoritative  eyes  traversed  the  expanse  of  a 
ccmtinent,  intent  on  the  qualifications  of  a  man 
to  fill  an  important  post.  They  stopped — these 
eyes — at  a  house  which  showed  an  unusual 


appreciation  of  toys.  And  what  they  saw, 
after  further  investigation,  convinced  them. 
So  John  McDotuild  came  to  John  Wanamaker 
of  Philadelphia. 

That  was  almost  ten  years  ago,  early  in  1916. 
Mr.  McDonald  immediately  left  for  the  Euro- 
j)ean  market,  with  the  realization  that  his  first 
foreign  trip  for  his  new  firm  was  to  be  greatly 
hanchcapped  by  the  war.  Many  buyers  all 
over  the  country  were  loud  in  their  cries  of  dis¬ 
tress  at  being  cut  off  from  the  German  toy  mar¬ 
ket.  “Impossible  to  make  a  proper  display 
without  German  goods,”  they  were  saying. 
Mr.  McDonald  said  nothing.  But  what  he 
could  not  find  in  England  or  France,  Italy  or 
Switzerland,  he  sought  in  the  Orient.  There 
he  found  a  task  all  laid  out  for  him.  Labor 
was  abundant  to  create  the  toys  he  required, 
manufacturers  understcxxl  his  needs,  but  the 
quality  he  demanded  was  beyond  aU  compre¬ 
hension.  One  small  Celestial,  with  a  sharp 
glance  of  his  black,  beady  little  eyes,  asked: 
“Why  so  g<XKi?”  Others  took  up  the  same 
slogan,  and  Mr.  McDonald  heard  on  all  sides 
‘Why  so  go<xl?”  “Why  so  g<x>d?”  But  he 
was  wise  enough  not  to  make  an  effort  to  ex¬ 
plain.  He  sim^y  put  his  orders  on  the  table, 
and  got  them  filled. 

Then  he  hurried  home  to  begin  creating  the 
toy  world  of  his  dreams.  And  while  this  worid 
was  still  the  product  of  his  vivid  imagination, 
it  had  deep  foundations  imbedded  in  sound 
coimnon  sense  and  thorough  information.  Ten 
Christmases  have  seen  materialize  feature 
after  feature  of  that  dream.  As  soon  as  he 
realizes  certain  successes  that  seem  doubtful 
of  attainment,  certain  others  still  more  difficult 
hold  forth  a  greater  line.  And  the  task  goes  on. 

Mr.  McDonald  remembers  when  a  toy  was 
considered  in  terms  of  ten  cents,  twenty-five 
cents  or  fifty  cents,  the  main  thought  being 
something  cheap  and  funny.  Now  by  far  the 
greatest  volume  is  in  merchandise  retailing  at 
one  dollar  and  up.  With  the  change  in  price 
attitude  has  come  a  corresponding  demand  for 
excellence  in  workmanship. 

“Americans,”  he  explained,  “demand  the 
finest  toys  of  the  worl(i.  On  a  recent  buying 
trip,  I  saw  a  young  competitor  making  serious 
mistakes.  He  was  purchasing  at  the  time  in 
the  German  market,  and  his  goods  were  includ¬ 
ing  the  cheapest  output.  It  is  always  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  buy  anything  that  looks  like  a  bargain. 
But  this  man  had  forgotten  or  he  did  not  ^ow 
that  Germany  manufactures  for  the  South 
American  trade  and  the  European  as  well  as  for 
ours.  The  manufacturer  will  display  all  his 
goods,  but  only  a  small  portion  is  suitable  for 
our  consumption.  The  rest  is  for  another  mar¬ 
ket,  a  less  (fiscriminating  one.  I  made  a  slight 
overture  to  this  young  buyer  by  sajdng:  ‘I  am 
not  st(x;king  those  lines.’  ‘Oh,  you’re  not, 
aren’t  you?’  was  the  answer.  ‘Well,  I  am.’  I 


European  families  of  toy 
makers  stick  to  the  same 
specialties  for  generation 
after  generation.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  our  toys  are 
now  made  in  America,  hut 
for  painstaking  detail  it  is 
stiU  necessary  to  go  to  the 
Continent.  The  cottage 
workers  in  these  pictures 
are  German  peasant  families 
that  specialize  in  making 
toy  boats  and  toy  pianos. 


He  Buys  Toys  for  Santa  Claus 


can  tell  exactly  what  will  happen  to  him.  When  instill  their  own  artistry  into  their  creations.” 
he  reaches  home,  he  will  be  chagrined  and  The  same  care  follows  in  the  special  finishing 
amazed  to  see  that  his  merchandise  may  retail  on  doll  furniture,  in  the  building  of  sail  boats 
lower  than  other  stores,  but  it  will  not  sell  nor  properly  rigged  to  sail,  in  the  making  of  tables, 
will  it  compare  in  quality.  chairs  and  desks  according  to  accurate  specifi- 

“A  customer  stopped  me  the  other  day  and  cations,  in  the  erection  of  doll  houses  meticulous 
asked:  Ts  this  your  newest  doll?’  It  happened  in  every  detail,  even  to  the  radio  in  the  living- 
to  be  not  only  very  recent,  but  exquisitely  room  and  the  cat  curled  up  in  the  kitchen, 
gowned,  so  I  assured  her  that  her  guess  was 

mrrect.  T  will  take  it  then,’  she  said.  I  had  ChUdren  Make  Shrewd  Critics 

one  of  my  salespersons  see  to  the  boxing  But  fine  merchandise  is  not  always  an  ear- 
and  charging,  and  while  we  were  waiting,  I  nest  of  fine  sales,  as  Mr.  McDonald  very  well 
remarked:  ‘Your  small  daughter  ought  to  be  knows.  It  is  necessary  to  imderstand  the 
charmed  with  such  a  doll.’  The  woman  smiled  attitude  of  the  prospective  customer  in  order 
rathe.'  ruefully  a  moment,  then  admitted:  ‘I  to  sell  her.  So  Mr.  McDonald  has  become 
have  no  child.  But  the  fact  is  that  I  do  my  inevitably  something  of  an  authority  on  the 
own  sewing,  and  I  get  such  good  workable  ideas  mind  of  the  parent  and  the  mind  of  the  child, 
for  my  clothes  from  your  dolls.’  It  did  me  Children  are  very  observant,  and  will  notice 
good  to  be  able  to  tell  her  that  I  keep  a  corps  in  a  minute  any  deviation  of  the  miniature 
of  dressmakers  busy  all  the  year  aroimd  whose  from  the  copy.  A  tiny  lady  of  less  than  two 
business  is  to  follow  the  prevailing  mode  and  to  who  had  no  great  ease  at  standing  alone  but 
^ _ I  who  was  already  in  com¬ 

mand  of  quite  a  workable 
vocabulary  was  escorted 
to  the  doll  department 
to  select  any  doll  that  she 
liked.  With  frightful 
disregard  of  the  propri¬ 
eties,  the  young  customer 
inverted  every  doll  that 
was  presented  for  her 
inspection.  She  gave 
every  one  a  casual  glance 
and  returned  it  to  the 
salesperson  with  the  brief 
remark:  “Don’t  want.” 
Finally  she  picked  up  a 
little-girl  doll  of  a  modi¬ 
fied  ^1  a  m  m  a  variety. 
“Oh,”  she  crowed.  “Oh, 
oh,  oh!  Baby  must 
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have.  Look,  mother,  bloomers  jast  like  mine!” 

It  is  this  quality  in  young  people  that  has 
changed  dolls  from  bundles  of  excelsior  covered 
with  a  coarse  slip  and  topped  w’ith  a  head  to 
miniature  babies.  Before  the  war  the  compo¬ 
sition  body  with  a  bisque  head  was  most  popu¬ 
lar.  Then  with  the  need  to  manufacture  dolls 
at  home  came  the  unbreakable,  cotton-stuffed 
body  with  the  composition  head — an  ugly  en¬ 
semble.  Succeeding  years  saw  an  improvement 
in  their  appearance  until  by  1923  they  were  the 
best  sellers  in  America.  The  present  leader, 
however,  is  a  still  higher  tribute  to  youthful 
discrimination  and  is  appropriately  called  New- 
Born  Baby.  She  is  a  true  cosmopolite.  Her 
dainty  head  is  a  bisque  from  Germany,  her  fine 
little  hands  are  celluloid  fashioned  in  Japan,  her 
body  is  a  sturdy  American  product  and  she  is 
assembled  in  America. 

In  addition  to  insisting  upon  faithfulness  in 
reproduction,  children  want  toys  that  lend 
themselves  to  expenditure  of  effort.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  recognizing  this  truth,  ordered  a  mod¬ 
erate  supply  of  the  foreign  clockwork  auto  and 
a  large  stock  of  the  American  machine  that 
was  worked  by  hand.  The  resultant  sales 
justiffed  him  many  times  over.  A  dozen  chil¬ 
dren  would  watch  a  salesman  wind  the  foreign 
car  and  allow  it  to  nm  for  them.  Then  with 
brightened  eyes  they  would  give  a  shout  and 
rim  the  other  car  themselves.  Performing  toys 
are  passed  with  a  single  glance  of  appreciation, 
while  little  girls  will  spend  hours  dressing  and 
undressing  their  dolls  and  little  boys  take  whole 
afternoons  in  building  houses  or  solving  game 
puzzles,  or  running  auto  trucks.  The  trucks 
incidentally  are  none  of  your  gaudily  painted 
spool  boxes  on  four  wheels.  Not  at  jdl.  They 
must  be  modeled  after  the  large  trucks,  painted 
a  soberly  practical  color  and  be  capable  of  car- 
ly-ing  and  dumping  their  load  for  the  five-  or 
six-year-old  contractor. 

Christmas  the  Banner  Toy  Season 

But  the  problem  of  toys  is  more  nearly  the 
problem  of  the  parent  than  that  of  the  child. 

“So  many  fathers  or  mothers  visit  the  depart¬ 
ment  on  a  nm,”  was  Mr.  McDonald’s  way  of 
explaining  a  certain  arrangement  in  his  depart¬ 
ment.  “They  have  fifteen  minutes  to  make 
their  trmns,  and  want  something  nice  for  Mary’s 
or  Johnny’s  birthday.  And  what  do  they  ask 
for?  Some  toy  that  gave  them  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  when  they  were  young.  A  man  told 
one  of  ray  saleswomen  the  other  day  that  he 
must  have  a  certain  kind  of  hobby  horse.  The 
girl 'told  him  with  more  truth  than  tact  that  it 
had  not  been  on  the  market  for  fifteen  years. 
The  man  was  by  way  of  becoming  determined 
on  that  particular  article,  when  I  joined  the 
circle.  I  assured  him  with  more  or  less  accu¬ 
racy  that  I  had  one  at  my  own  home  which  I 
would  not  replace  w-ith  anything.  But — and 


here  I  began  to  ease  him  toward  Scooter-Bikes— 
my  young  nephews  were  turning  it  down  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Bikes.  Of  course,  what  he  wanted 
was  a  toy  that  would  give  his  little  son  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure.”  i 

It  is  at  Christmas  time  that  the  special  displays  I 
in  Mr.  McDonald’s  department  become  most 
alluring.  Take  for  instance  the  Wedding  of 
the  Teddy  Bears.  This  scene  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  show  piece  of  the  Leipzig  Spring  Fair. 
Every  year  at  this  annual  event  the  originator 
of  The  Teddy  Bears  has  a  fine  specimen  of  his 
handiwork.  But  it  was  not  until  this  spring 
that  Mr.  McDonald  saw  a  piece  that  the 
American  children  could  not  manage  without 
It  is  a  mechanical  piece  twenty  by  eight  feet 
The  bride  and  groom  are  emerging  from  the 
church  with  the  minister  and  the  attendants, 
while  a  sexton  merrily  rings  the  bell.  The  inn¬ 
keeper  next  door  welcomes  the  wedding  party,  ■ 
while  guests  take  advantage  of  the  pleasures  | 
of  an  outdoor  dance  hall.  The  traffic  police-  | 
man  keeps  order,  the  cameraman  “shoots”  the  | 
party,  and  everyone  is  very  gay.  It  maintains  i 
the  modem  trend  for  costly  wedding,  too.  I 
The  purchaser  of  the  piece  must  be  willing  to 
exchange  $3,500  for  it.  [ 

Mr.  McDonald  knows  the  toy  market  as  a  i 
bibliographer  knows  books.  He  has  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Italy,  Germany,  England,  France, 
Austria,  Switzerland  and  the  Orient.  They 
cable  him  the  minute  a  new  toy  is  whispered  ' 
about  in  any  foreign  market.  He  knows  the 
manufacturers  in  all  these  countries,  and  they— 
after  years  of  pleasant  and  most  profitable 
dealing  with  him — ^are  glad  to  get  in  touch  with 
him  in  platming  new  toys  or  in  making  improve¬ 
ments  on  older  models.  But  the  American  toy 
market  is  even  more  important. 

“Americans  are  imder  the  impression  that 
many  toys  are  manufactured  in  Europe,”  said  I 
Mr.  McDonald  when  he  was  going  over  orally 
the  various  markets.  “As  a  matter  of  fact, 
80%  are  made  right  in  the  United  States.  Only 
those  are  made  in  Europe  that  are  stamped 
I^inly  MADE  IN  Germany  or  made  in  France 
or  MADE  IN  Austria  or  whatever  country  may 
be  involved.  Our  customs  laws  demand  ^uch 
a  marking,  and  not  over  20%  of  the  toys 
consumed  at  home  carry  it.  Most  large  toys, 
especially  all  wheel  goods,  are  made  at  home, 
for  no  one  else  can  touch  Americans  in  this 
branch  of  the  trade.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  auto  has  such  a  vital  place 
in  American  life.  But  for  painstaking  detail 
it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  Continent.  Fami¬ 
lies  for  generations  will  turn  out  the  same 
kind  of  toy,  and  so  characteristic  will  become 
the  product  that  I  can  often  tell  not  merely 
the  country  of  manufacture  but  even  the  village. 
Countries  stand  out  for  certain  excellencies. 
For  example,  Germany  has  her  tree  ornaments, 
Noah’s  Arks,  small  mechanical  toys,  doll  houses. 
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The  elaborate  and  expensive  "Wedding  of  the  Teddy  Bears”  was  an  outstanding  show  piece  at  the 
Leipzig  Spring  Fair  before  it  was  imported  by  Mr.  McDonald.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
emerging  from  the  cburcb  with  the  minister  and  the  attendants,  while  a  sexton  merrily  rings  the 
bell.  The  innkeeper  next  door  welcomes  the  wedding  party  and  guests  take  advantage  of  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  an  outdoor  dance  hall.  A  traffic  policeman  keeps  order,  the  camera  man  "shoots”  the  party, 
and  everyone  is  very  gay.  It  is  a  mechanical  piece,  twenty  by  eight  feet,  and  is  priced  at  $3,500. 
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stuffed  toys;  Switzerland  has  her  musical 
toys  and  her  music  boxes;  Czecho-Slovakia  her 
(heap  wooden  toys  and  her  metals;  Paris  her 
doll’s  jewelry,  brass  instruments,  novelty  dolls; 
Japan  her  tennis  racquets,  wooden  tops,  air 
;danes;  Austria  her  doll  trousseaux  and  fine 
game  sets;  and  England  her  novelty  stuffed 
animals.” 

Of  course,  a  man  who  can  tumble  off  the 
names  of  obscure  little  .Austrian  villages  with 
more  facility  than  an  ordinary  individual  can 
handle  the  towns  of  his  home  county,  has 
his  experiences  tinged  with  a  thousand  inter¬ 
esting  contacts.  One  morning  Mr.  McDonald 
was  reading  his  breakfast  paper,  and  he  noticed 
another  account  of  the  delayed  flight  of  the 
ZR-3.  “By  Jove,  what  an  ad  that  would  be,” 
he  said  to  himself. 

Presently,  five  cables  were  sent  to  five  impor¬ 
tant  officials.  Four  answered  “Impossible.” 
But  the  fifth  replied:  “Perhaps.”  More  cables, 
much  pulling  of  delicate  wires,  and  when  the 
ZR-3  made  her  initial  trip  to  the  States,  she 
carried  as  her  merchandise  a  bundle  of  toy  air 
planes  for  Mr.  McDonald.  When  the  big  ship 
landed  at  Lakehurst,  Mr.  McDonald  was  there 
and  so  w  as  a  complaisant  customs  officer  to  open 
a  temporary  port  of  entry.  The  duty  was  paid 
at  once,  and  a  high-powered  car  received  the 
tiny  planes  and  the  passenger,  Mr.  McDonald. 
The  Jersey  police  were  equally  as  courteous  as 
the  Federal  official.  So  one  hour  and  half  after 
the  Zeppelin  had  reached  her  American  home, 
the  toys  that  she  had  carried  were  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  window  display  sixty-five  miles  away. 


The  pogo  stick,  incidentally,  represents  the 
biggest  free  advertising  that  Mr.  McDonald 
has  ever  received.  He  foimd  it  about  to  come 
into  use  in  Germany,  gave  it  a  few  improve¬ 
ments  and  ordered  truck  loads  before  it  was 
recognized  as  a  best  seller.  Ziegfeld  featured 
it  in  the  Follies,  newspapers  used'.it  as  a  circu¬ 
lation  prize,  fashionable  folk  took  it  up  as  a 
good  racing  medium. 

One  of  Mr.  McDonald’s  greatest  prides  is  his 
dainty  doll  trousseaux.  These  are  fashioned  by 
the  tiny  fingers  of  a  little  old  gentlewoman  of 
eighty-six,  who  is  not  dependent  but  who  thinks 
that  women  should  have  a  useful  occupation. 
She  carries  her  tiny  garments  wherever  she 
happens  to  be,  the  shore,  the  moimtains,  at 
home,  and  when  she  feels  in  the  mood  she 
works.  The  dolls  that  are  to  be  beautified  by 
her  wares  are  twelve  inches  tall  and  their 
trousseaux  are  packed  in  miniature  chests  of 
scented  cedar;  exquisite  piles  of  the  sheerest 
needlework. 

Mr.  McDonald’s  responsibilities  are  natu¬ 
rally  heaviest  in  the  few  weeks  before  Christmas, 
when  an  extra  sales  force  of  five  hundred  must 
be  selected  and  trained  to  supplement  the  regu¬ 
lar  staff.  The  organization  of  this  well-drilled 
little  army  of  salespeople  is  one  of  his  greatest 
enjoyments  and  of  coiurse  he  has  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  it.  He  does  not  have  to  say 
that  he  loves  his  work.  Everybody  knows  it. 
Mention  toys  in  his  presence  and  such  a  rush 
of  vivid  talk  is  unleashed  on  the  subject  that 
there  is  no  possible  need  of  any  further  explan¬ 
ation. 
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Robert  W.  Ch 


0T  WAS  at  the  hanging  of  could  neither  read  nor  wTite.  The  prospect 
Leisler  and  Milburne  in  1669  pleased  me  for  I  was  tiring  of  living  in  the  house 

that  I  first  met  Sancia — that  that  had  been  my  father’s  and  teaching  the  art 

saucy  minx  who  at  once  laid  of  swordsmanship  in  which  he  had  been  so 

claim  to  my  heart.  She  was,  proficient. 

as  I  knew,  an  ‘jorphan.  living  New  York  in  those  days  was  the  rendez^'ous 
with  the  Widow  Oort,  as  of  pirates,  or,  as  they  were  politely  termed,  sea¬ 
charming  a  woman  as  I  have  ever  known,  and  faring  gentlemen  in  the  Red  Sea  Trade  and 

greatly  admired  by  Captain  William  Kidd  who  0« //re  privateersmen.  Every  one  knew 

was  shortly  to  marry  her.  Later  I  met  the  three  of  their  nefarious  practices,  although  no  severe 

strolling  by  the  water-side  and,  at  Sancia’s  re-  action  was  taken  against  them.  The  governor 

quest,  joined  them.  Captain  Kidd  was  one  of  had  been  Ibribed — all  knew  of  it — and  the 

New  York’s  most  honored  citizens,  as  fine,  careless  gentlemen  were  tolerated,  if  not  wd- 

brave,  simple  and  honest  a  gentleman  as  ever  corned,  in  ^every  tavern  in  town.  One  day 

lived.  At  supp)er  that  night  he  proposed  that  I  Robert  Livingston,  Frederick  Philipse  and  a 

should  serve  as  secretary  to  the  lovely  Mistress  few  other  prominent  men  came  to  see  Captain 

Oort  since  she,  although  clever  in  many  things,  Kidd  on  a  matter  of  business.  These  men,  I 
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knew,  not  only  coxmtenanced  piracy,  but  even 
supplied  the  freebooters  with  munitions  and 
liquor.  They  proposed  that  Captain  Kidd 
should  join  them  in  outfitting  and  financing 
four  vessels  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  engage 
in  the  Malabar  trade.  Immediately  the  cap¬ 
tain  saw  through  their  scheme,  for  the  captains 
of  the  four  ships  in  question  were  notorious 
pirates.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
enterprise,  and  the  gentlemen  left,  after  Liv¬ 
ingston  had  commended  him  for  his  honesty. 

This  month's  inslalmenl 

IN  AUGUST  peaches  were  ripe  and  never 
have  I  seen  such  a-plenty  in  all  my  life. 
In  the  Out-Ward,  and  thence  northward,  in  all 
the  gardens,  farms,  bouweries,  everywhere,  the 


peaches  hung  so  numerous  upon  the  trees  and 
lay  so  thick  under  foot  that  one  could  not  take 
a  step  without  treading  upon  the  juicy  fruit, 
and  the  hogs  became  so  glutted  that  at  last 
they  would  eat  the  fruit  no  more  but  left  it  to 
millions  of  butterflies,  hornets,  ants,  and  wasps. 

Now,  concerning  myself,  I  went  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  Wall  Street  to  wait  upon  Madam  Oort; 
and  there  very  quickly  and  easily  accomplished 
my  duties  as  scrivener,  writing  what  letters 
were  required  and  casting  up  business  and 
household  accounts. 

I  was  used  like  one  o’  the  family  by  these 
simple  and  kindly  folk ;  I  breakfasted,  dined,  and 
supped  with  them  when  I  would;  learned  to 
know  them  and  understand  them,  to  respect 
and  love  them. 
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For  I  think  I  never  knew  more  honest  folk, 
nor  gentler  nor  more  generous. 

In  Sarah  Oort  was  thrift  born  of  sense  and 
self-respect,  but  nothing  shrewd  or  grasping, 
and  never  did  I  know  her  to  seek  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  another  to  that  other’s  loss  or  un¬ 
doing. 

She  was  frugal,  yet  always  there  seemed  to 
be  plenty;  she  was  considerate  of  all,  and  the 
happiness  of  her  servants  and  tenants  and  of 
those  beholden  or  dependent  upon  her,  was 
pleasant  evidence  of  this  sweet  woman’s 
kindness. 

Save  only  in  writing  and  altering,  she  was 
accomplished.  She  ^yed  Iwth  harpsichord 
and  guitar,  and  sang  with  much  charm.  With 
the  needle,  in  wool,  in  linen,  in  silk,  she  was 
wonderful  kuked.  She  could  draw  landscapes 
and  water  scenes  and  color  them  prettily. 

And  she  could  make  verses,  but  not  write 
them,  and  so  it  was  that,  in  her  mind,  she  did 
secretly  compose  those  lines  vdach  were  a  fare¬ 
well  to  Captain  Kidd  when  be  sailed  in  .August 
on  the  last  trip  he  would  make  before  she 
married  him. 

1  have  forgot  part  of  those  verses  which  I 
took  from  her  shy  lips  and  wrote  down  for  her, 
but  I  remember  this  much: 

Though  wind  and  wave  take  you  away, 

Yet  both  shall  bring  you  back  again. 

For  both  the  law  of  God  obey 
Who  ruleth  wind  and  sea  and  men; 

Therefore  my  fond  heart  trusteth  Him 

•  That  you  shall  sail  and  be  secure; 

Through  suimy  days  and  starlight  dim — 
Because  His  mercy  shall  endure. 

And  from  the  wide  and  wave-tossed  sea 
He’ll  bring  my  William  back  to  me. 

There  were  several  verses  which  I  wrote  down 
and  copied  in  a  careful  and  elegant  hand,  and 
drew,  above  with  my  pen,  two  turtle-doves 
a-billing,  which  I  know  very  well  how  to  draw 
and  shade  with  my  quill. 

I  would  not  vaunt  or  boast  of  such  an  accom¬ 
plishment,  but  must  confess  that  it  was  a  chaste 
and  ingenious  design,  and  my  dear  Madam  Oort 
was  pleased  to  praise  the  conceit,  and  to  thank 
me  for  my  embellishment. 

As  for  Sanaa,  when  she  saw  it,  nothing  would 
do  but  I  must  make  for  her  verses  and  design 
turtle-doves  and  hearts  entwined  to  frame 
them. 

Now,  I  have  no  skill  in  verses,  and  the  lines 
I  wTote  for  her  limped  and  halted  from  birth, 
but  she  swore  they  were  soimd  and  gallant,  and 
made  me  design  doves  and  swans  upon  the  paper, 
which  I  did,  and  I  flatter  myself  there  was  some 
beauty  in  these  poor  efforts  of  mine. 

Late  in  August,  wind  and  tide  favoring.  Cap¬ 
tain  Kidd  sailed  in  the  Sarah-0  sloop  following 
by  a  fortnight  one  of  his  ships  in  the  Holland 
trade,  though  he  was  for  England. 


It  was  a  tender  leave-taking  between  him  g 
and  his  gentle  lady  and  Sancia.  1  sat  in  the 
garden  the  while,  watdiing  the  humming  bink 
among  the  hollyhocks  and  lilies.  :  ^ 

Presently  they  all  came  into  the  garden,  and  =  j, 
we  went  out  and  down  the  street  and  turned 
into  Great  Queen  Street  where  were  the  Wet  *• 
Docks. 

The  Sarah-O  lay  off  the  Half  Moon  batter)-  *■ 
in  mid-stream.  A  boat  was  awaiting  him  ait  [  v 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  his  servants  stowed  t 
away  his  box  and  bundle.  I  >. 

He  embraced  his  lady  once  more,  and  Sancia,  *  j 

and  all  strove  to  put  a  good  face  on  it.  ^ 

To  me  he  said,  “See  that  you  transcribe  ever)-  . 
word  that  Sarah  sends  me;  I  would  not  miss  a  I  ( 

comma  or  a  dot.  Look  to  them  when  they  need  1  ( 

you.  We  all  love  you,  Dirck,  save  only  that  j  t 

minx,  Sancia.”  i-  , 

At  which  we  all  made  out  to  laugh,  and  he 
picked  up  his  box  of  pistols  and  his  cloak  and  j 
went  down  the  water-stairs  and  got  into  the  I  , 
boat.  t 

I  gave  Sarah  Oort  my  arm,  and  Sancia  took  i  ( 

me  by  the  hand,  and  there  by  the  water  we  :  | 

stood  and  saw  his  boat  make  toward  the  sloop, ,  ] 

saw  him  board  her,  saw  the  small  boat  hoisM  -  ^ 

aboard,  saw  anchor  lift  and  sail  hoist,  saw  the  , 
Sarah-0  move,  sail  into  the  wind,  swing  wide 
in  a  graceful  arc,  and  stand  for  The  Narrows,  i- 
mainsail,  topsail  and  jib  bellying  white  in  the  '' 
steady  offshore  wind.  ; 

Without  a  glass  we  could  see  Captain  Kidd 
standing  aft  and  waving  his  hat  to  us.  But 
after  a  little  we  saw  him  no  more.  For  a  few 
minutes  the  sloop  glided  white  against  the  green 
woods  of  West  Jersey,  and,  later  in  mid-channel. 

Then  Nutten  Island  cut  her  from  sigjit. 

The  widow  had  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
then  quietly  wiped  them  and  smiled  at  me. 

So,  saying  little,  we  walked  back  to  the  house 
on  Wall  Street,  where,  out  of  plums  and  peaches 
the  household  was  making  sirups  and  jellies 
against  the  coming  winter.  ! 

“When  shall  we  go  a-fishing  in  the  Kolch?” 
demanded  Sancia,  detaining  my  hand. 

“When  you  choose  the  day,”  said  I. 

The  widow  said  that  we  should  wait  until  the 
fruit  season  was  ended,  and  that  Sancia  had  a 
world  of  work  to  do  among  the  plums,  peaches 
and  early  grapes. 

“Will  you  sup  with  us?”  asked  Sancia  wist¬ 
fully,  with  that  trailing  sweetness  in  her  voice 
which  ever  meant  cajolery  and  persuasion  if  1 
were  otherwise  minded.  | 

But  I  had  seen  that  burly,  whiskered  fellow, 
Captain  Tew,  go  into  the  Dark  Ship  Tavern, 
and  with  him  w-as  John  Ireland  and  Thomas 
Wake.  .And  I  own  I  was  curious  to  learn  when 
these  three  pirate  captains  meant  to  sail,  and  i 
whither,  if  they  had  truly  made  a  bargain  with  I 
Colonel  Livin^on  and  Pell  and  the  others.  I 
So  I  thanked  her  and  said  that  I  was  to  sup  I 
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in  company — my  own — which  was  no  great  lie. 

■‘Ladies?’'  demanded  Sancia. 

“None,”  said  I.  Which  was  true,  and  God 
knows  none  could  give  them  that  title  who 
sopped  in  company  at  The  Dark  Ship. 

“Wenches?”  insisted  Sancia,  jealously, 
‘trollops?” 

“Come,”  said  the  widow,  taking  her  hand, 
‘■are  you  to  soil  your  lips  with  such  inquiry 
which  befits  none  gently  bred?” 

“Nevertheless,”  said  Sancia,  stubbornly, 
“there  be  wenches  in  taverns,  and  Dirck  fre¬ 
quents  the  one,  and  1  know  not  if  he  does  the 
other — ” 

“Shame,”  said  Sarah  Oort,  gently,  yet  as  she 
looked  at  me  there  was  a  smile  faint  in  her 
eyes,  “ — and  I  say  to  you  in  all  candor,  Sancia, 
tbit  if  you  take  so  high  a  tone  with  Dirck  he 
will  presently  sicken  of  your  company — ” 

“Oh,  Dirck,”  she  cried,  “it  would  hurt  me 
if  I  thought  that  you  ever  laughed  and  dallied 
with  a  tavern  trull — ” 

“What’s  in  the  little  minx!”  cried  Sarah  Oort, 
drawing  her  to  the  door.  “Will  you  cease  to 
pester  Dirck,  you  silly  thing?  Men  are  men. 
Let  them  alone  imtil  you  many  one.  Then  let 
kirn  alone.  If  he  love  you  he  will  not  seek  the 
company  of  others  and  if  he  do  not,  then  all 
>x>ur  tears  and  prayers  and  scoldings  cannot 
avail.” 

Drawing  Sancia  in  the  door  she  gave  me 
a  laughing  glance,  yet  despairing,  too,  and  full 
of  wisdom. 

Sancia  regarded  me  with  piteous  yet  hostile 
eyes,  “If  you  are  untrue,”  she  said,  “I  never 
shall  forgive! — never.  I  shall  console  myself 
with  another,  and  you  may  go  to  the  devil — ” 

“Sancia!  Are  you  mad!”— for  she  had  caught 
bold  of  the  door  and  would  not  go  in. 

So  I  went  to  her  and  kissed  her  desperate 
little  hand  clinging  to  the  door,  so  that  it 
relaxed  and  fell  away  into  mine.  Then  I  kissed 
it  again. 

“I  have  no  commerce  with  such  women,” 
said  I,  “and  never  had  and  never  shall.  And 
where  you  get  such  notions  I  know  not — ” 

“Servants  chatter,”  said  the  widow,  “and 
at  Sanaa’s  age  a  maid  is  all  ears.  Come,  then, 
silly  child,  and  help  me  look  to  my  damsons  or 
j  ou  eat  no  pics  this  vrinter!” 
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IT  WAS  too  early  to  sup,  though,  for  that 
matter,  I  had  always  an  appetite  imder  my 
belt  as  ready  as  the  sword  at  my  belt — God 
forgive  me!-^or  anger  is  a  vain  thing  and 
gluttony  a  sin. 

I  walked  toward  my  small  house  on  Great 
Queen  Street,  but  first  reconnoitered  it  from  the 
city  gate  with  caution,  because  I  was  not  sure 
whether  the  girl,  Maddaleen,  might  not  loiter 
there  still,  she  ha\ing  lately  t^ked  of  the  plums 
on  my  trees,  and  said  she  had  a  mind  to  make 
me  jam  for  tarts.  I  told  her  I  loved  neither  jam 


nor  tarts.  I  tdd  her,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  she 
only  laughed,  and  says  she:  “Then  perhaps  you 
might  love  me!”  which  observatitm  I  did  not 
notice,  but  went  out  whistling  a  careless  time, 
and  vexed  at  her  hardiness,  and  because  she 
was  a  pretty  thing,  to  trouble  me. 

Well,  I  did  not  see  Maddaleen,  so  went  to  the 
door  and  unlocked  it  with  my  great,  irmi  key, 
and  so  indoors  where  all  was  cool  and  dim,  and 
a  nosegay  on  a  table — that  jade’s  work  again! 

Here  I  took  off  my  best  doublet  and  my 
shoulder-belt,  with  its  slim  sword  a-trail  and 
hung  these  and  my  felt  hat  upon  nails. 

Then  off  with  my  boots  and  pulled  on  mocca¬ 
sins,  and  opened  my  shirt  to  the  coolness  from 
the  back  door  which  was  open  and  through 
which  I  could  see  green  leaves  and  sunshine  and 
bear  bees  in  the  resida  and  thyme. 

Now,  in  the  pleasant,  golden  gloom  1  sat  me 
down  in  that  large  arm-chair  my  father  loved, 
and  which  was  made  in  King  Chules’s  time. 

Here  for  a  while  I  sat  a-tbnking  of  my  father 
and  my  mother,  until  the  sweetness  and  pleasure 
of  memory  turned  into  that  lonely  longing 
which  starts  a-dragging  at  the  heart.  And  so 
I  took  up  that  great  book  of  my  father’s,  called 
“The  Loves  of  the  Gods,”  and  read  those 
parts  pertaining  to  battles  and  the  chase. 

But  there  was  too  much  love  in  it;  and  they 
were  loose  folk  who  prayed  to  those  ancient  gotk 
who  were  but  guzzlers  and  wenchers.  And 
the  goddesses  a  parcel  of  trollops  like  those  at 
the  court  of  the  Second  Charles — saidng  Mrs. 
Stuart,  and  please  God,  a  few  more  like  her. 

There  was  a  well  in  my  garden  and  a  good 
one,  not  brackish  but  sweet  and  cold. 

I  went  out  and  let  down  a  bucket  to  fill  a 
sugar  cauldron.  Then  I  undressed  and  got  into 
my  bath  and  there  sat  and  cleansed  me. 

When  I  was  dry  again  I  put  on  my  second-best 
shirt,  and  dressed  me  otherwise  in  a  new  jerkin 
and  breeches  of  Indian  leather  as  soft  as  cotton, 
laced  without  buttons  and  made  gay  with  bows 
and  rosettes  or  orange  ribbon. 

I  put  on  nut-brown  hose  and  brown  shoes 
with  gilt  buckles,  and  a  new  shoulder-bdt  laced 
with  gold.  Into  the  loop  of  this  I  thrust  my 
slender  Spanish  sword,  pulled  my  shirt  through 
the  sleeve  slashes  until  it  puffed,  put  on  my 
brown  hat  of  beaver  with  its  orange  feather, 
and  then  looked  at  me  in  the  glass. 

I  was  well  enough,  I  thought,  save  for  that 
thin  shadow  over  my  lip — for  the  damned  thing 
would  not  hasten  to  grow.  No!  And  I  feared 
it  made  me  look  as  though  my  mouth  were 
unwiped  from  a  pull  at  the  chocolate-pot. 

Now  I  went  out,  locking  my  door,  and  so, 
in  the  sunset  light,  strolled  through  the  dty  gate 
and  along  the  water-side  toward  The  Dark  Ship 
Tavern. 

For  I  had  a  mind  to  see  what  I  mi^t  see,  and 
keep  my  ears  open  to  learn  whether  or  no  this 
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Captain  Tew  and  John  Ireland  and  their  mates 
had  made  a  compact  with  Livingston  and  Pell 
for  the  Malabar  trade.  If  they  had,  I  was  none 
too  easy  concerning  the  Sarah-0  and  other 
ships  of  Captain  Kidd.  For  these  men,  Tew, 
Ireland,  Maze,  and  that  rat-faced  Wake,  were 
plain  pirates  and  nothing  better  for  all  their 
commissions  and  warrants  and  reprisab.  Their 
bills  and  clearances  and  all  the  papers  they 
carried  were  either  without  meaning,  or  frauds 
connived  and  winked  at  by  officials  in  the 
dty. 

They  crimped  in  port  when  they  could,  they 
tempt^  or  forced  on  the  high  seas.  At  any 
royal  proclamation  of  amnesty,  immunity,  par¬ 
don,  they  crowded  on  all  sail  and  came  a-rushing 
into  port,  their  broadside  guns  still  powder- 
burnt  and  sooty,  their  scuppers  still  stained 
with  human  blood,  their  sea  chests  stuffed  with 
Mogul  gold  and  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  their 
hold  crammed  full  of  l^es  and  bolts  that  they 
had  never  paid  for  save  with  shot  and  cutlass. 

Well,  thinking  of  these  things,  I  strolled  along 
in  the  pleasant  evening  weather  where  many 
folks  were  coming  and  going  about  their  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure. 

I  saluted  all  I  knew  with  every  care  lest  any 
lack  o’  breeding  in  me  be  measured  as  a  re¬ 
proach  to  my  dear  parents. 

A  little  way  along  two  honest  burghers  joined 
me,  the  Inviters — Conrad  Vanderbeck  and 
Di^  Chapman — still  clad  in  their  dingy  black 
and  long  doaks  and  carrying  their  bell. 

They  had  been  to  Brooklyn  on  their  funereal 
business  and  were  tired  but  merry,  and  a  trifle 
drunk,  and  they  jingled  fat  fees  in  their  breeches 
pockets. 

“Madeira,  rum,  and  a  vat  of  beer  and  sugar- 
cakes  all  we  could  eat,”  said  Dick,  “for  it  was 
the  schepen’s  wife,  Marritje  Rosen.  I  drank 
an  anker  o’  beer  myself.” 

They  would  have  dnmk  another  at  the  Sea- 
Horse  Inn,  but  I  refused  and  left  them  there. 

Then  Carel  Van  Boon,  ensign  in  the  garrison, 
joined  me  and  walked,  and  he  bragged  of  this 
and  that  and  of  women  who  loved  him,  till  I 
was  fair  sick,  for  he  was  truly  a  Dutch  blather- 
schuyten,  and  I  was  glad  when  he  made  off  after 
a  girl  who  looked  at  him  from  a  dusky  alley. 

So,  leisurely,  I  came  to  The  Dark  Ship  where 
there  should  be  respectable  company  but  was 
not  always.  For  when  such  ships  as  Tew’s  and 
Captain  Wake’s  came  into  port,  sober  folk 
supped  elsewhere. 

Now,  no  sooner  did  I  enter  than  I  saw 
Thomas  Tew,  and  he  saw  me — a  whiskered, 
powerful  man  with  hairy  hands,  and  wore  per¬ 
fumed  love-locks  all  wet  with  nard,  and,  for 
the  rest,  doted  on  velvet,  for,  despite  the  warm 
weather,  his  doublet  and  sleeves  were  crimson 
velvet  and  his  sash  white  velvet  set  with  tur¬ 
quoise  and  silver. 

“Ah,”  he  cried,  “the  sword-master’s  boy! 


New  World,”  he  added  with  an  oath. 

“How  do  you  do.  Captain  Tew?”  said  I  ! 
politely,  and  gave  him  a  hand  that  gripped  as 
smartly  as  his  own  great  hairy  fist,  and  he  ! 
let  go  first. 

I  shook  hands  with  Captain  Ireland,  who  gave 
me  a  horse  dealer’s  look  and  said  I  should  sign 
articles  and  come  aboard  him  where  tall  fellows 
were  growing  scarce. 

He  was  an  iron-visaged  man,  gray  and  grim 
as  one  o’  Cromwell’s  troopers,  but  had  a  shifting 
eye,  and  wUd,  and  talked  and  mumbled  to  hun- 
self  and  buzzed  when  drinking.  ; 

To  Captain  William  Maze  I  bowed — that 
great,  bald,  sprawling  oaf  with  his  horse-face  I 
and  huge  flat  feet.  He  once  took  lessons  with 
the  broadsword  of  my  father,  who  could  teach 
him  nothing,  for  he  thrashed  like  a  wind-mill 
sail  out  o’  gear  in  an  eastern  wind. 

“Well,  my  pretty  sea-chick,”  bawls  he,  lifting 
his  slopping  pewter — 


“Will  ye  ship  along  o’  me, 
And  sail  the  Spanish  Main; 
And  the  first  ship  we  see 
Shall  ne’er  see  port  again — ” 


And  they  all  lifted  pewter  and  jack,  spilling 
foam  and  slops  over  their  velvets  and  silks,  and 
bursting  into  the  old  sea-song: 


“Fire  a  gun  to  larboard. 

Fire  a  gun  to  starboard; 

Port-fire,  Greek  fire,  gaUey-fire,  ablazel 
Hull  her  aft  and  forward. 

Rake  her  driving  shoreward. 

Any  rag’s  the  proper  flag  for  old  Bill  Mazei” 
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I  took  a  brimming  pewter  from  the  tap-boy  t 

and  nodded  to  that  ^lid  little  niffian.  Captain  t 

Wake — he  of  the  bony  cheeks,  and  rat-teeth,  1 

and  his  hair  and  mustachios  like  wetted  horse-  1 

hair. 

“A  health  to  old  Tom  Wake,”  bawled  Maze,  < 

“for  he  looks  like  a  corpse  and  is  colder.  By  I 

God,  when  I  was  aboard  CuUiford  the  rats  died  ! 

and  lay  on  their  backs,  and  they  all  looked  like  I 

Tom  Wake  when  he’s  dead  in  his  cups.” 

“Let  go  everything,”  growled  Ireland,  “for 
there’s  a  hiuricane  blowing  called  Bill  Maze.” 


WAKE  showed  his  long,  yellow  front  teeth  at 
Maze.  “You’ve  feet  Uke  rafts,  so  be  done 
a-kicking  me  under  the  table,”  said  he,  and 
flung  a  chicken  wing  at  him  which  flew  aside. 

Tew  shouted  for  brandy  which  he  drank  neat 
as  he  ate — a  most  horrid  and  loathly  sight.  But 
my  stomach  was  young  and  strong,  and  I  cut 
a  smoking  capon  in  two  and  yielded  half  to 
John  Ireland. 

With  this,  and  with  bread,  and  a  cup  of 
Frendi  wine,  I  was  supping  finely,  and  losing 
not  a  word,  to  learn  how  the  bargain  lay  be¬ 
tween  Livingstbn  and  these  four  men. 
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When  sober  their  speech  had  become  care¬ 
less  and  bold  enough  in  New  York,  as  tol¬ 
eration  and  license  increased  with  the  shame¬ 
less  bribery  of  officials.  But  when  heated  with 
wine  and  spirits,  they  paid  no  heed  at  all  to 
wiiat  they  said,  and  boasted  and  laughed  at 
deeds  which  should  have  hanged  them  all  in 
England. 

Captain  Tew,  who  was  the  most  profane  man 
ever  I  knew,  was  now  bragging  of  his  vessel, 
list  Amity,  sloop,  and  cursing  and  swearing  that 
nothing  aBoat  could  match  her.  With  which 
Captain  Wake  took  issue  and  vaunted  his  ship 
the  Susanna,  vowing  he  would  set  a  burning 
candle  in  his  powder  bin  if  he  sailed  not 
three  times  around  Tew  twixtfSandy  Hook  and 
Gardiner’s  Island. 

Then  John  Ireland  drained  his  hot  pineapple 
rum  and  flung  a  crab  from  it  at  Tew: 

“On  my  great  ship,”  growls  he,  ‘T  need  a 
long-boat,  and  your  damned  sloop  will  do.  But 
you  I  would  not  have  for  a  boatswain’s  mate, 
Tom  Tew,  for  you  stink  of  nard  like  a  wench 
of  Saint  Marie!” 

A  huge  roar  of  laughter  shook  the  room,  and 
I  turned  to  see  who  else  might  be  supping  there. 

Some  respectable  travelers  and  sea-faring 
folk,  with  wives  and  also  daughters,  were  has¬ 
tening  to  make  an  end  to  their  suppers  and 
leave  this  noisy  place.  There  were  other  sea- 
folk  and  their  women,  less  respectable,  who 
laui^ed  when  these  pirates  laughed,  and  who 
blu^ed  not  at  their  oaths. 

A  most  villainous  doud  of  tobacco  dimmed 
the  place  and  it  reeked  of  pineapple  and  beer 
and  wine  and  the  fumes  of  smoking  food. 

Tew  was  ever  snatching  at  the  skirts  o’  the 
tavern  maids,  who  serv^  us,  and  a-pulling 
them  onto  his  knees  where  he  made  them  drink 
Madeira,  though  they  spat  out  the  brandy  and 
boxed  his  ears  and  pull^  his  greasy  love-locks. 

Captain  Maze  wore  great  gold  hoops  in  his 
ears,  so  monstrous  that  they  had  pulled  the 
lobes  down  almost  to  his  shoulders,  and  Tew 
swore  he  resembled  a  Hindu  god,  and  was  all 
for  our  seizing  him  and  driving  a  ruby  into  his 
forehead  between  his  wicked  eyes. 

In  the  scuffle,  wina.'and  rum  slopped  over 
Wake,  which  made  him  snarl  and  fetch^a  clip 
at  John  Ireland. 

At  that — swish!  out  jumps  Ireland’s  cutlass, 
and  Wake  whisks  his  hanger  from  its  soiled 
leather,  and  they  struck  once,  clashing  across 
the  table,  but  that  was  all,  for  I  had  out  my 
Spanish  blade  in  a  trice,  and  beat  theirs  wide 
and  up  and  down.  Then  amid  the  shouting, 
cursing  and  screams.  Wake  pulled  a  dagger, 
and  Ireland’s  pistol  was  out,  but  I  pushed  up  his 
arm  as  he  flred,  so  that  the  ball  Mt  the  beams 
above. 

Tew  twisted  the  dagger  out  o’  Wake’s  grip, 
and,  oh,  God,  how  he  cursed  and  foamed  and 
stamped  and  bellowed! 


And,  “Damn  your  eyes  and  be  danrned  to 
you,”  he  bawled.  “What  are  you  about,  Tom 
Wake?  I’ll  never  sail  for  Maiabar  with  such 
a  Moor  as  you  be!  I’ll  never  sail,  no,  nor  with 
John  Ireland,  either!  And  your  Livingstons  and 
Pells  and  Skinflint  Philipse  can  keep  their  money 
and  their  commissions,  for  I’d  as  lief  consort 
with  wildcats  in  a  cage  as  sail  in  company 
with  you — ” 

But  Maze  was  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  Ailing  up  his  overturned  cup,  and  I  put  up 
my  sword,  and  prevailed  with  John  Ireland, 
and,  in  the  end,  made  Captain  Wake  give  him 
his  hand. 

“If,”  said  I,  “you  are  to  sail  all  together  with 
commissions,  and  trade  in  consort,  and  share 
dividends,  with  Mr.  Livingston  and  his  as¬ 
sociates,  is  it  sensible  to  cut  one  another’s 
throats  ere  you  weigh  anchor  and  stand  for — 
well,  let  us  say  for  the  Red  Sea — ” 

“Why,  you  impudent  sprig,”  cried  Maze, 
“who  says  we  sh^  stand  for  the  Red  Sea?” 
But  Tew  roared  with  mirth,  and: 

“Have  you  never  sailed  On  The  Account, 
then,  Billy,  that  you  seem  so  thin  skinned  when 
there  is  talk  of  the  Red  Sea?” 

But  John  Ireland  was  growling  again  and  his 
two  bad  eyes  flickered  at  me. 

“What  is  it  to  you?”  he  rumbled,  “where 
we  sail,  and  to  what  purpose?” 

“.\ye,”  snarled  Wake,  “the  sword-master’s 
son  is  to  trade  with  Captain  Kidd;  and  William 
Kidd  would  not  listen  to  Livingston  or  enter 
into  any  agreement  with  us.” 

“Tush,”  said  Tew,  “Captain  Kidd  is  friendly 
to  all  and  meddles  not  in  what  does  not  concern 
him.” 

“Nevertheless,”  sneered  Wake,  “he  hath 
sailed  for  England.  And  if  there  be  men-o’-war 
at  the  Nore,  and  if  they  sail  to  cross  us,  then, 
by  God,  we  shall  know  what  business  William 
lidd  hath  thrust  his  nose  into.” 

“Mr.  Wake,”  said  I,  “the  proper  rhyme  to 
your  name  is  ‘snake.’  And  how  does  t^t  suit 
you?” 

At  that  he  got  up  and  fiddled  for  his  cut¬ 
lass,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  Captain 
Maze  pulled  him  down. 

staunch  little  cockerel,”  cried  Tew,  slap¬ 
ping  me  on  the  back,  “who  will  not  squat  in  the 
runs  and  hear  a  dung-hill  crow!” 

“Dung-hill,”  screamed  Wake,  struggling  to 
rise  again,  and  held  by  Maze  squirming  like 
a  rat. 

“I  said  it  and  named  you,”  roared  Cap¬ 
tain  Tew. 

“If  you  dare  match  with  this  cockerel  you’ll 
get  his  gaff  in  your  guts  and  you  know  it.” 

“Let  be,”  said  I.  “I  have  no  quarrel  with 
any  gentleman  here  unless  he  force  it  on  me. 
And  that  he  can  do  very  easily  if  he  but  name 
Captain  Kidd  to  his  disadvantage.” 
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“Well  said,”  grumbled  Ireland,  “and  Kidd 
is  a  quiet  man  who  meddles  with  no  other  man’s 
affairs,  but  sends  his  ships  about  their  business 
and  sails  aboard  the  Sarah-0  to  trade  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  he  has  a  right  to.” 

Wake’s  corpse-like  face  was  sweating  and  he 
licked  his  bloodless  lips  as  his  envenomed  eyes 
traveled  about. 

“Kidd  went  aboard  Bob  Glover  off  Sandy 
Hook,”  said  he,  “and  the  Sarah-0  and  the 
Charming  Mary  stood  for  England  in  company. 
And  th^t  I  have  from  a  pilot  who  saw  it  with 
his  proper  eyes.” 

“What  about  it?”  demanded  Tew  with  a 
horrid  oath. 

“Why,  if  I  meet  them.  I’ll  take  the  Sarah-0 
and  the  Charming  Mary,  too,”  cried  Wake,  and 
glared  at  me  mal^nantly. 

I  laughed,  “/md  what,”  said  I,  “would  the 
ten  guns  of  the  Sarah-0  and  the  sixteen  gims 
of  Mr.  Glover  be  about,  Mr.  Wake?” 

Tew  shouted  and  laughed  and  Ufted  his  cup 
to  pledge  Mr.  Wake:  “Why,  you  damned 
pirate,”  he  bawled  out,  “how  dare  you  talk  of 
stopping  honest  ships  on  the  high  seas?  Is 
that  fair  trade?  Is  that  your  compact  with 
Colonel  Livingston  and  Mr.  Pell  and  Skinflint 
Philipse?  Would  you  hoist  Old  Bones,  then, 
and  run  out  your  wicked  gims  to  stop  the 
English  flag?” 

“Am  I  to  be  plagued  by  a  sea-louse,” 
screamed  Wake,  “and  may  not  scratch  my 
itching?  By  the  dirty  Mogul  gods.  I’ll  scratch 
if  bitten,  and  let  all  sea-vermin  hear  what 
I  say.” 

“The  wolf  and  the  lamb,”  quoth  I,  grinning. 
“And  have  a  care  that  you  do  not  stir  a  lion 
under  the  woolly  pelt,  Mr.  Wake.” 

“Cockerel,”  cried  Tew,  “thy  friend  Kidd  can 
give  proper  account  of  himself  to  Tom  Wake, 
and  so  pay  no  heed  but  let  it  go  and,  in  God’s 
name,  let  us  drink — ” 

“liie  Red  Sea  Trade,”  bawled  Maze,  stag¬ 
gering  to  his  feet — “and  bumpers  all.  Up  ja^ 
and  pewter.  Up  every  glass  and  cup.  Here’s 
to  New  York  City  that  gives  us  shelter  and  bed 
and  meat  and  drink  and  wench — ” 

“A  wench!”  shouted  Tew.  “Wenches  to 
pledge  us  in  the  Red  Sea  Trade.”  And  he 
turned  to  survey  the  company  in  the  room  and 
see  if  any  drabs  were  there. 

Respectable  folk  with  their  wves  and  daugh¬ 
ters  had  left,  or  were  hastening  to  take  their 
departure,  but  there  were  some  people  remain¬ 
ing,  and,  among  them,  to  my  surprise  and  dis¬ 
pleasure  I  noticed  Maddaleen  Wyck  with  two 
other  girls,  and  young  Malloch  Strawn  was 
with  them  in  his  regimentals. 

“You!”  cried  Captain  Tew,  “with  the  plump 
neck  and  rose  cheeks.  Will  you  pledge  us  luck 
in  the  Red  Sea  Trade  my  pretty  little  love¬ 
bird?” 

“Enoxigh,”  said  I,  “would  you  quarrel  with 


the  lieutenant  yonder  whose  convoy  she’s 
among?” 

“Well,  then,”  bawled  Maze,  getting  to  his 
great  feet  and  shambling  toward  the  girl,  “1 
kiss  what  I  like,  and  when  and  where  I  like — ” 

But  I  got  in  front  of  him,  and,  setting  my 
hand  against  his  broad  chest,  gave  him  a  violent 
push  backward  so  that  he  stumbled  and  fell  flat 
on  the  sanded  floor. 

Like  a  wild  bull  he  was  up  again,  and  his 
sword  out,  and  at  me,  and  everybody  shrank 
and  fell  back  to  be  clear  of  his  sword,  as  I  have 
said,  which  he  whirled  like  the  sail  on  a  tem¬ 
pest-driven  wind-mill. 

My  blade  caught  his  and  must  have  been 
shattered  had  I  not  eased  his,  and  caught  and 
eased  it  a  dozen  times  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Then  my  blade  glided  to  his  sword  hand, 
and  bit ;  and  stimg  him  again  in  the  arm. 

But  this  only  goaded  Mm,  and  he  changed  his 
sword  to  his  left  hand,  holding  out  the  other 
arm  all  dripping. 

“Hell  and  furies,”  he  yelled,  “I  shall  do  your 
business  for  you  now.” 

“Put  up,”  I  panted,  “or  I  shall  do  you  a 
harm,  Mr.  Maze.” 

His  sword  seemed  but  a  wreath  of  lightning 
in  the  candle’s  windy  light,  and  for  a  space  I 
kept  clear  of  it  and  let  him  press  me,  and  I 
kicked  aside  tables  and  chairs  as  I  retreated. 
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TN  KITCHEN  and  tap-room  I  could  hear  a 
■k  great  outcry,  and  bawling  for  the  Watch; 
and  wished  that  it  might  come,  for  I  did  not 
desire  this  brawl. 

“Captain  Maze,”  I  said  breathlessly  once 
more,  “I  tell  you,  put  up  and  stand  aside  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  wish  to  harm  you.” 

“Well,  then,”  he  yelled,  “I’ll  clip  your  comb 
and  hackle,  my  pretty  cockerel,  and  trim  your 
spurs  to  my  proper  taste.”  At  that  he  fair 
flung  himself  upon  me,  letting  drive  a  rain  o’ 
cuts  and  thrusts,  and  backed  me  to  the  till 
where,  for  a  moment,  I  feared  he  would  nail 
me  fast. 

But  again  I  caught  and  eased  his  hasty  blade, 
and  presently  played  with  it  a  little. 

“Now,”  he  shouted,  “I  spit  you.  Thus!” 

“Well,  then,”  I  gasped,  “if  you  must  have 
it—” 

He  took  it  with  a  kind  of  yelping  cough  where 
it  slid  into  him  ’twixt  bone  and  liver.  When  I 
freed  my  blade  he  still  stood,  made  a  slow  stroke 
at  me,  lost  his  sword.  Then  he  fell  with  a  crash 
against  a  settle,  and  lay  there  feebly  wagging 
one  great  foot. 

Tew  came  up,  cursing  and  blaspheming. 
“Have  you  done  his  business?”  he  demanded 
of  me. 

“No,”  I  said,  “if  you  get  him  to  his  bed  and 
have  a  surgeon.” 

“Lift  him,”  growled  Tew,  “before  the  Watch 
arrives.  Take  him  aboard  the  Gentle  Dove. 
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long-boat  awaits  by  the  water-stairs!”  He 
^t  to  the  tavern  door  where  a  crowd  had 
^tbercd,  and  among  them  were  a  number  of 
Maze’s  crew. 

These  presently  unhooked  a  shutter  from  the 
Dark  Ship’s  windows,  and  got  Maze  uprai  it, 
and  so  bore  him  out  into  the  darkness,  followed 
by  John  Ireland  and  Tom  Wake. 

“By  God,”  said  Tew  to  me,  “you  shall  come 
aboard  the  Amity,  and  shall  command  the  first 
prize  I  take  if  you  consent.  I  swear  it.  What 
do  you  say,  stout  heart  and  young?  Will  you 
sail  with  ^ptain  Tew  and  make  your  fortune? 
Or  will  you  rot  in  New  York  and  die  o’  rum  and 
pox  in  a  stinking  alley?” 

Which  so  madded  me  that  I  could  scarce 
keep  my  fingers  from  his  hairy  throat. 

“Captain  Tew,”  said  I,  “I  may  come  aboard 
you  yet  some  day.  But  if  ever  I  do,  it  will  be 
by  the  board  and  on  the  high  seas,  and  never 
at  your  invitation,  nor  that  of  any  other  filthy 
pirate.” 

If  he  drew  on  me,  I  cared  not,  his  insult  had 
so  enraged  me,  and  I  was  ready  to  i»ick  him 
deep  if  touched  his  patois. 

But  he  only  stared  at  me,  and  then  burst  into 
a  bellowing  laugh. 

“God,”  he  said,  “what  a  brave  cockerel  is 
this — and  I  must  do  with  my  dung-hiU  henny- 
fowl  and  let  him  go.” 

Then  he  gave  me  another  look,  not  scowling, 
but  regretfud,  and  turned  on  his  heel  and  went 
out  into  the  starlight  trailing  his  long  sword  over 
the  stony  way. 

I  NOW  heard  very  ^ainly  the  rattle  of  the 
Watch;  and  a  man  in  the  darkness  cried  out 
to  me  that  they  were  a-running  along  Broadway. 

But  I  was  madder,  now,  and  my  wild  sword¬ 
play  with  Captain  Maze  seemed  to  have  made 
supple  and  eager  my  body  and  my  limbs.  My 
brain,  too,  was  all  afire,  so  that  I  determined  to 
make  an  end,  also,  of  this  matter  of  Maddaleen 
Wyck  while  I  was  about  it. 

I  wiped  very  carefully  my  sword  <m  a  nai^un 
and  put  it  away,  and  then  I  pHished  my  way 
through  those  who  had  crowded  and  shouldered 
into  the  tavern  to  see  what  wras  to  be  seen  of  the 
late  brawl. 

Two  of  the  girls  with  Maddaleen  had  fied  in 
the  tumult — they  were  shop-keepers’  daughters 
and  young  and  giddy  like  Maddaleen,  and  no 
harm  in  their  empty  heads,  I  swear.  ELsje 
Dyckman  was  one  and  Betsey  Brown  the  other — 
but  Maddaleen  still  stood  by  the  back  door  of 
the  tavern,  half  frightened,  yet  excited,  and  on 
tip-toe  to  see  what  would  come  next.  And 
Malloch  Strawn  stood  beside  her  with  his 
scarlet  laced  sleeve  about  her  buxom  body. 

Which  maddened  me  more  than  ever,  I  kiK)w 
not  why,  and,  coming  presently  to  them  I  stood 
before  them. 

“Mr.  Strawn,”  said  I,  “is  the  Dark  Ship  a 


jwoper  [dace  for  Maddaleen  Wyck  without  her 
mother’s  coimtenancc  and  protection?” 

“Well,  Tm  stabbed,”  said  he  coolly,  “if  it 
concerns  you!  And  who  the  devil  are  you, 
Dirck  Hadett,  who  come  blustering  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  teach  me  what  I  am  about?” 

“Malloch,”  said  I,  “would  you  have  the 
Watch  catch  her  here  and  disgrace  her?  Or  is  it 
true  what  they  say  in  the  city,  that  you  have  no 
tenderness  or  scnipJe  concerning  any  woman 
where  it  interferes  with  youKselfish  pleasure?” 

“Meddle  with  your  own  business,  Dirck,” 
says  he  turning  pale,  “and  keep  your  quarrel¬ 
some  nose  out  o’  my  affairs  or  I’ll  soon  give  it  a 
tweak  you’ll  not  forget,  my  toss-pot  cock-o’-the- 
walk.” 

I  dapped  his  jaw  shut,  and  I  think  he  bit  his 
tongue,  for  blood  ran  out  over  his  chin. 

At  that  moment  I  heard  a  watchman’s  rattle 
very  near.  I  seized  Malloch  and  flung  him 
through  the  rear  door  into  the  tavern  garden, 
which  was  walled  high  with  brick.  Then  I 
pulled  the  foolish  girl,  Maddaleen,  through  the 
doorway,  took  the  key  and  locked  the  door  on 
the  outside. 

IN  THE  starlight  I  saw  that  Strawn  had  his 
naked  sword  out,  and  I  pulled  mine  from  the 
scabbard,  and  took  Maddaleen  by  the  hand. 

“Run,  you  little  fool,”  said  I,  unlatching  the 
garden  gate,  and  gave  her  a  hearty  shove  into 
the  mews.  Then,  with  an  eye  on  Malloch, 
closed,  barred  the  gate,  and  came  toward  him 
slowly,  whipping  the  rank  grasses  with  my 
blade. 

“Damme,  Dirck,”  says  he, — ^thickly  for  his 
swollen  tongue — “you  shall  pay  me  your  life 
for  this  outrage.” 

“Malloch,”  said  I,  “the  outrage  is  yours,  and 
a  dirty  business  to  cheapen  an  honest  girl 
whose  widowed  mother  lies  -a-bed  at  this 
hom.” 

“Enough ,’  ’  sa)rs  he,  his  voice  shaking  with  rage. 
“Get  you  to  guard  or  I  nm  you  through — ” 

I  brat  aside  his  sword  and  gave  ground. 

“I  have  no  mind  to  harm  you,”  said  I,  “if 
you  give  me  your  promise  as  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman  to  keep  clear  of  Maddaleen’s  skirts.” 

But  that  seemed  to  infuriate  him,  for  he 
bounded  forward  and  engaged  me  so  wildly 
that  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  beat  him  off. 

“Will  you  put  up  and  go  home  to  barracks, 
you  craz^  jackass?”  I  demanded. 

“I’ll  lay  you  on  the  grass  first,”  he  panted, 
and  flew  at  me  again;  and  again  I  beat  his 
sword  this  way  and  that  and  up  and  down  and 
wide  aside  to  show  what  a  fool  he  was. 

“Go  back  to  the  Fort,”  I  said.  “I  never  loved 
you,  Malloch,  and  that  is  why  I  hold  my  hand 
and  bid  you  go.” 

“Dirck,”  said  he,  “we  are  well  bom,  both  of 
us,  and  love  not  ea<±  other,  and  never  have.  So 
let  us  settle  this  hatred  here  and  now,  for  1 
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mean  to  use  Maddaleen  as  I  choose,  and  I  mean 
to  marry  with  Sanaa  Caradac,  and  be  damned 
to  you.” 

A  chiU  came  over  me,  and  then  a  heat  that 
set  every  separate  vein  a-boiling. 

“Oh,”  said  I  calmly,  “I  had  not  understood. 
So,”  said  I,  walking  toward  him  and  striking 
his  steel  ri^t  and  left,  “here’s  for  Maddaleen 
Wyck,”  and  lashed  my  blade  through  his  left 
shoulder,  “and  here,”  said  I,  “is  for  the  name 
you  dared  to  name,  and  shall  name  no  more — ” 
and  I  ‘whipped  my  point  through  his  body 
touching  the  lung  and  rib,  and  jerked  it  free  as 
he  fell  bsuk^ward  into  the  rank  grass. 

As  I  went  up  to  him  and  looked  down  I  heard 
the  Watch’s  rattle  loud  on  the  river-front,  and  a 
great  stamping  and  noise  of  halberds  in  the 
tavern. 

“Malloch,”  said  I,  “are  you  passed?” 

He  moved  in  the  grass  and  strove  to  answer, 
but  a  rush  o’  Uood  covered  his  lips  and  face. 

I  pulled  the  key  from  my  po^ct,  unlocked 
the  back  door,  and  flung  it  wide. 

Inside  was  all  a  glare  of  lanterns  and  hal¬ 
berds,  and  I  cried  out,  “Here  lies  a  wounded 
man.  See  to  him.” 

Then,  ere  they  arrived,  I  was  out  o’  the 
garden  door  and  into  the  mews,  and  already 
had  turned  the  comer  into  Whitehall  when,  in 
the  darkness,  a  man  stabbed  me. 

Down  I  went,  feeling  the  black  rush  o’ 
death;  and  in  the  chill  and  horrid  void  I  saw  a 
face,  and  knew  it  for  the  corpse-face  of  Captain 
Wake. 

“Now,  danm  you,”  says  he  in  a  whisper,  or  so 
it  sounded  in  my  dulling  ears — “take  your 
spying  and  your  secrets  to  hell  with  you.  And 
be  double  danmed  to  you,”  says  he.  And 
that  is  all  1  heard  of  his  sermon,  and  his  face 
dwindled  and  went  out  like  a  pale  flame  in 
darkness. 

I  AWOKE  from  the  black  swoon  to  a  torment 
of  burning  pain,  and  discovered  I  was  lying 
on  my  own  1>k1,  and  my  body  naked  to  the  belt. 

There  was  a  lighted  lantern  on  the  chair  by 
the  bed,  and  some  candles,  too,  and  1  saw 
blood  on  the  bed-linen,  and  on  my  body,  and 
smelled  ^irits  and  vinegar. 

Then  I  saw  Maddaleen  Wyck,  bearing  a 
pewter  basin  and  n£q>kin  who  came  from  the 
kitchen,  and  who,  seeing  me  regarding  her, 
went  red  hot,  and  then  white  again. 

“Lie  you  quiet,  Dirck,”  says  she  in  a  trem¬ 
bling  tone,  “for  they  have  not  done  for  you  yet, 
and  you  shall  live  to  reckon  with  them.  1  have 
cleansed  your  hurt  with  spirits  and  it  is  full  o’ 
clean  lint.” 

“Thomas  Wake  stabbed  me,”  said  I  weakly. 
“O  God,  was  it  Captain  Wake?”  sa)rs  she. 
“I  did  not  see;  I  was  Md  in  the  mews  and  saw 
you  come  out  from  the  tavern  garden,  and  I 
ran  after  you.  But  when  I  came  to  the  al¬ 


ley’s  end  you  lay  there  in  the  mnnel.  And  the 
Town  Watch  had  come  into  the  tavern  garden 
where  I  heard  their  cries  and  shouts  of  murder 
.  .  .  Oh,  Dirck,  I  scarce  knew  what  I  did,  so 
frightened  was  I — ” 

“How  came  I  here?”  I  groaned. 

“I  lifted  you  and  bore  you.” 

“All  the  way  here?” 

“Aye.  It  was  fright  gave  me  strength,  I 
think.  Did  you  kill  Malloch?” 

“No — ^not  if  a  surgeon  attend  him.” 

I  looked  down  at  my  smeared  body.  Wake 
had  stabbed  me  above  the  right  nipple.  But 
there  was  no  blood  in  my  nose  or  mouth  or 
throat.  I  breathed  hard  and  hotly,  thou^ 
without  choking. 

“What  o’clock  is  it?”  I  asked. 

“Day  breaks  above  the  East  River.  I  should 
get  me  home  and  indoors  and  abed  before  my 
mother  rises.” 

“Get  you  to  bed,  Maddaleen,  for  fear  o’ 
scandal,”  said  I  wearily,  “but  before  you  go, 
set  me  a  bowl  of  water  near  so  I  may  drink.” 

“Oh,  Dirck,  dare  I  leave  you?”  whirred  she. 

“Come  in  the  morning  early,”  said  I  faintly, 
“and  if  you  find  me  very  ill,  then  only  shall  you 
fetch  the  Huguenot  surgeon.  Riel  Lanois,  who  is 
both  my  polite  friend  and  a  certain  man,  and 
who  never  would  betray  either  you  or  me.” 

The  girl  began  to  cry,  and  leaned  down  and 
kissed  me.  And,  “Oh,”  she  whi^)ered,  “there 
is  like  to  be  much  trouble  for  you  and  me  along 
o’  this  night’s  frolic.  .  .  .  Lie  down,  still, 
Dirck  Hazlett,  whilst  I  cover  thee,  dear  hot¬ 
head!  Stir  not.  ...  Oh  God,  I  must  get 
me  to  bed  lest  mother  stir  early.  .  .  . 
There  has  been  a  fox  among  the  poultry. 

.  .  .  O  Lord,  .  .  .  I  be  all  blood  and 
must  contrive  to  cleanse  me.  ...  Lie 
quiet;  I  shall  come  very  soon  again.  .  .  . 
It  already  is  daylight,  and  I  shall  return  before 
you  sleep.  .  .  .  And  so  God  be  with  you.” 

I  heard  what  she  said,  but  her  voice  grew 
small  as  though  she  were  far  distant.  Yet  I 
saw  her  extinguish  the  lights  and  lift  the  lan¬ 
tern  to  the  floor.  And  after  that  I  saw  great 
flames,  and  seemed  to  feel  them  in  my  very 
bones.  .  .  . 

When  again  I  saw  this  girl,  Maddaleen,  to 
know  her,  I  still  lay  as  I  last  remembered,  but 
was  in  my  shift.  It  was  day,  the  sun  shone 
through  the  windows,  and  made  a  pattern  on 
my  bed.  My  body  was  as  though  dead,  but 
my  mind  was  aUve.  An  immense  fatigue 
weighted  me,  so  that  thought  stirred  feebly  and 
slow,  and  speech  was  an  effort  from  which  I 
shrank. 

Maddaleen  Wyck  sat  by  the  window,  sewing; 
her  handsome  head  darkly  bent  against  the 
sunshine,  and  potted  flowers  on  the  windowsill. 

She  was  singing  to  herself,  in  a  low,  contented 
undertone.  I  gazed  at  her  for  a  long  time, 
unstirring. 
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After  a  few  minutes  I  saw  her  thread  break 
off.  She  lifted  her  needle  to  thread  it  and 
turned  her  head  to  glance  at  me. 

Seeing  my  eyes  open  did  not  seem  to  surprise 
her  at  ffrst,  but  when  I  smiled,  she  dropped  her 
sewing  and  was  instantly  beside  me. 

“Dirck,”  she  said,  “you  see  and  know 
me?” 

“Surely,”  I  whispered. 

She  sat  down  by  the  bed  and  gazed  at  me 
hard  until  she  no  longer  doubted  that  my  senses 
had  returned  to  me. 

“How  long?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  Dirdc,”  she  sobbed,  “we  are  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  it  was  in  August  you  were  hurt. 
My  God,”  she  wept  “ — look  upon  this  boy  who 
is  weaker  than  a  baby  newly  bom.  You  are  all 
bones  and  skin,  Dirck,  where  you  lie,  and  no 
features  save  those  great  hollow  eyes.  That 
was  the  cursed  fever,  Dirck.  It  burned  your 
mouth  white  within  and  without.  And  the 
flux,  we  thought,  had  ended  you — the  dreadful, 
angry  issue  from  the  inflamed  lung.” 

She  put  her  head  down  on  the  bed  and  cried 
for  a  few  moments,  then  sat  up  with  laughter 
flashing  through  her  tears. 

“God  and  Wei  Lanois  saved  you,”  said  she, 
a-wiping  her  eyes  on  her  laced  apron. 

“You  saved  me,  Maddaleen.” 

“To  be  drowned,  then,”  said  she,  “for  I 
swear  no  steel  can  slay  you.” 

She  laughed  and  cri^  a  little  and  seemed 
happily  distraught,  and  clapped  my  hand  and 
caress^  it,  showing  me  it  was  bony  and  white 
as  wax. 

“Look,”  says  she,  excited,  “here  is  that 
sword-hand  which  laid  that  pirate,  William 
Maze,  by  the  heels.  Here  is  the  hand  that  ran 
Malloch  Strawn  through.  See  how  weak  and 
white  it  lies  between  mine.”  She  stooped  and 
kissed  the  bloodless  palm. 

“How  does  Mr.  Strawn?”  I  asked. 

“Out  o’  bed  and  a-sunning  on  the  Fort’s 
parapet  where  the  sea-air  mends  him.” 

“That  is  well,”  said  I.  “And  Captain 
Maze?” 

“Very  ill,  with  that  sickness  your  sword  car¬ 
ries,  Dirck.  Yet  he  sailed  last  Monday.  All 
four  o’  them  sailed — ^Tew,  Wake,  Ireland  and 
Maze.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze  on  the  North 
River  and  wind  enough  in  the  Lower  Bay  they 
say.  All  foxir  ships  in  company  passed  out 
Sandy  Hook  at  noon  and  stood  to  the  south¬ 
ward.  That  was  the  gossip  in  the  city.  All 
sails  set  and  a  northwest  wind.  They  say  that 
Maze  lay  abed  when  his  crew  made  sail,  and 
that  Captain  Tew  sent  a  schipper  aboard  Maze 
— ^Durwent,  it  was — ^who  took  command,  and 
would  carry  the  ship  till  Maze  could  stand  on 
his  big  feet  again.  Oh,  Dirck,  how  you  upset 
those  same  vast  feet  in  their  morocco  boots!  It 
was  like  a  tree  falling  when  his  great  body  went 
down  with  a  noise  o’  steel  and  pistols  and  silver 


coin  spilled,  and  clash  of  his  brass-set  bandoleci  B  i 
and  cartridges—”  ■■ 

I  felt  my  stiff  face  drawing  to  a  smile,  and  VI 
Maddaleen  laughed  and  press^  my  hand.  V 1 

Then,  thinking,  for  a  space,  I  pulled  weakly  ■  I 
at  her  Angers,  and  said,  “No  scandal  ■  I 
sticks  to  your  sUrts,  Maddaleen?”  ■  1 

“Oh,  none,  I  thank  God.  Mother  was  abed  I  1 
when  I  crept  in  by  the  kitchen  window,  ill 
cleansed  me — for  I  was  foul  with  your  blood  and  ■  i 
the  mud  o’  the  mews  runnel — and  then  I  got  tea  I  ] 
and  soupaan  and  honey  agaimst  my  mother’s  I  1 
rising,  and  when  she  had  risen,  and  we  had  I  : 
breakfasted,  and  after  all  my  tasks  were  done,  K. 
mother  went  into  the  shop  and  I  fled  back  to 
you.  Oh,  Dirck,  you  were  monstrous  sick  and 
did  not  know  me,  and  I  ran  to  the  Huguenot, 

Riel  Lanois,  and  fetched  him.  That  is  the 
story.  He  saved  your  life — ” 

“Fw  did  that.” 

“It  is  kind  to  say  it,  and  sotmds  sweetly  in 
my  ears,  Dirck — ” 

“I  am  beholden  to  you  for  life.” 

“Alas,  no,”  said  ^e  gaily,  “for  any  other 
must  have  done  as  I  did,  and  with  more  sense, 
and  skill,  I  fear.” 

“Nevertheless — thank  you — Maddaleen.” 

But  she  waved  my  wor^  aside,  still  laughing, 
and  said  she  must  see  to  my  wine  broth  whi^ 
had  been  brewed  of  tender  meat,  and  which 
now  was  set  a-simmering  on  the  kitchen  hearth. 
But  I  held  her  Anger,  stiff: 

“Tell  me,  has  this  business  made  much 
scandal  with  my  name?”  I  asked. 

“Well,”  she  said,  sobered,  “all  know  you  love 
a  frolic,  Dirck.  There  are  always  jflenty  to  wag 
heads  and  roll  up  pious  eyes.” 

“My  reputation  stinks  o’  the  pot-house,  you 
mean?” 

“Dirck,  I  shall  not  lie  to  you.  The  city 
hummed  with  it,  and  some  cried  out  on  you,  and 
some  said  it  was  good  riddance  to  Captain 
Maze  who  was  no  better  than  a  pirate.  Living¬ 
ston  and  Pell  and  the  great  folk  were  against 
you,  and  swore  you  were  a  brawler,  and  none 
safe  from  your  sword  who  angered  you. 

“But  honest  stout  DePeyster  said  that  a 
drunken  and  notorious  pirate  got  a  trimming 
which  honest  folk  ought  to  applaud,  and  en¬ 
quire  not  too  loudly  concerning  the  trim¬ 
mer.” 

Again  I  felt  the  smile  drawing  and  twitching 
at  my  thin  features. 

“Aye,”  she  went  on,  “and  there  were  plenty 
to  cry  out,  ‘A  Jacobite  plot!’  And  others  to 
reply,  ‘A  Romish  plot.’  Others  still,  swore  that 
it  all  smelled  rank  o’  Canada  and  of  Frontenac 
who  had  paid  you  to  cripple  such  sea  captains 
as  might  sail  again  with  Sir  William  Phips.” 

At  that  a  feeble  sound  stirred  my  lips.  It 
was  laughter. 

Maddaleen  enchanted,  laughed  too. 
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“And  what  oi  my  business  with  Malloch 
Strawn?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  nothing.  He  would  not  tell  with  whom 
he  had  fought.” 

It  was  the  silence  of  an  honorable  man.  I 
had  expected  it  and  would,  of  course,  have  so 
conducted  had  be  laid  me  on  the  grass. 

“No  scandal  there,  then?” 

“None,  Dirck.  Oh,  Lord,  what  a  fool  was  I 
to  listen  to  him.  We  three  girls  sat  a-swinging 
on  the  old  apple  tree  where  Whitehall  comes 
into  the  parade.  That  was  it.  That  was  how 
it  came  about.  .\nd  Malloch  came  from  the 
barracks,  ver>"  fine  in  his  new  regimentals.  You 
know  how  such  a  business  begins,  he  jested,  we 
plagued  him,  he  said  I  durst  not  eat  a  cookje 
with  him  in  the  coffee  house.  Well,  we  three 
girls  swore  he  should  sup  on  his  own  challenge. 
Lord!  well — and  it  was  upon  your  point  that  the 
poor  fellow’  supped!  ...  I  must  look  to 
yoiu  broth,  Dirck,  for  the  surgeon  will  be 
coming.” 

She  released  her  finger,  rose  and  went  into 
the  kitchen.  I  could  hear  her  moving  about.  I 
by  still,  feeling  the  fatigue  of  my  awakening. 

Before  she  returned  I  fell  asleep,  and  when 
again  I  woke  there  was  Riel  de  Lanois  seated  at 
my  bedside.  His  hand  was  on  my  pulse,  he 
was  not  looking  at  me;  he  was  looking  at  Mad- 
daleen  who  stood  near  holding  a  blue  bowl  of 
Iffoth.  She  saw  me  open  my  eyes,  and  then 
Riel  turned  and  looked  at  me. 

He  was  a  brown  man,  crisp  haired,  handsome, 
iturdy,  with  a  wirj’,  impatient  body,  but  the 
coolest,  kindest  hands  I  ever  knew. 

He  smiled  upon  me,  now  stroking  the  wrist 
he  was  holding. 

“So  my  friend,  Dirck,”  says  he,  “you  have 
decided  that  you  do  not  wish  to  make  a  voyage 
into  Heaven?” 

“No;  New  York  contents  me  for  a  while.” 

“.Ah!  You  flatter  our  pretty  city.  Well, 
then,  I  also  prefer  it  for  the  present,  meaning  no 
disrespect  to  the  Eternal  City  of  the  Good  God. 
Eh,  bien.  How  do  you  find  yourself,  my  friend, 
Dirck?” 

I  smiled  and  looked  at  the  pot  o’  broth. 

They  aided  me  to  eat.  I  was  soon  satisfied. 
Then  Riel  examined  my  wound,  which  was  now 
well  healed  but  red  and  tender  still. 

“.A  deep  prick,”  said  he,  “and  became  em¬ 
poisoned.  Then  fever,  of  course,  and  the  in¬ 
flammation  and  the  flux.  Well,  then?” 

“How  long?”  I  asked. 

“.Abed?  Oh,  when  you  feel  you  can  stand 
upon  yom  long  legs,  why,  then  you  may  stand 
upon  them,  my  friend.” 

He  took  from  his  case  some  phials  and  called 
for  cups  and  sweet  water,  and  I  looked  on  while 
he  and  Maddaleen  mixed  powders  and  stirred 
these  with  water. 

He  gave  the  cups  to  Maddaleen  and  came  and 
patted  mv  arm. 
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“You  do  well,  my  friend — ver’  well  indeed.  I 
shall  come  tomorrow.  Then,  after  two  days 
pass.  Then — damn  seldom.” 

He  laughed  in  his  gay  and  charming  way, 
made  me  a  bow,  and  went  into  the  Utchen 
where  Maddaleen  had  gone. 

Lying  there  I  heard  their  voices,  his  qtiick 
laughter,  and  hers  in  gay  response. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  remembered  Sancia. 

I  SLEPT.  When  I  awoke  again  Maddaleen 
came  with  a  China  orange  and  seated  her¬ 
self  on  the  bed’s  edge.  She  made  a  hole  in  the 
orange,  and,  pressing  it  to  my  lips  squeezed  it 
so  that  the  juice  dropped  into  my  mouth. 

“And  how  does  that  smack?”  says  she  gaily. 
I  nodded.  Presently  I  said,  “Has  ^ncia 
Caradac  been  here  to  enquire?” 

Maddaleen  got  up  and  laid  away  the  half- 
sucked  fruit.  “Yes,”  she  said. 

“VV’hen  did  she  come?” 

“Every  day.” 

“What!  Was  Sancia  here  this  very  morn¬ 
ing?” 

“I  tell  you  she  comes  every  day  with  her 
mother.  Madam  Oort.  Yes,  they  came  this 
morning  while  you  slept — ” 

I  lay  silent,  looking  out  at  the  late  afternoon 
sunshine.  Already  it  was  the  fall  of  the  year 
because  I  could  see  the  brown  edges  of  grape 
leaves  crisply  curling,  and  how  plump  and  ripe 
were  the  bluish  clusters  hanging  in  dappled 
shadows. 

Beneath  the  trellis  I  gazed  at  the  North  River 
where  it  makes  the  upper  harbor  with  the  East 
River  and  the  sea.  Golden  calm  the  waters, 
only  a  blinding  glint  where  the  tide  still  ebbed, 
and  a  pleasant  wash  of  wavelets  on  the  beach. 
Winter  was  still  far  away.  No  gulls  had  come 
back.  I  saw  sandpipers  flitting  and  a-lighting 
with  white-barred  wings  aslant,  and  blackbircb 
with  red  wings  flying  over  the  water,  and  heard 
the  great  blue  and  silver  halcyon  spring  his 
watchman’s  rattle  as  he  fished  for  minnows 
along  the  water’s  edge. 

“Maddaleen,”  said  I,  “is  there  anything  for 
me  to  fear  from  the  Mayor  and  council  or  any 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  regarding  my  late  indis¬ 
cretions?” 

She  had  taken  up  her  sewing  again. 

“They  say,”  said  she,  “there  is  nothing  for 
you  to  apprehend.  Among  honest  folks  there 
is  much  talk]  about  the  sea  captains  who  fre¬ 
quent  this  port,  and  how  in  England  they  call 
us  a  shameless  people  and  declare  New  York  is 
no  better  than  a  pirate’s  nest.  So  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  Manor-Lord  or  Patroon  dare 
take  up  this  matter  of  Captain  Maze,  but  are 
likely  to  let  matters  lie  as  they  lie.” 

“Have  any  constables  come  here  with  en¬ 
quiries?” 

“None,  Dirck.” 

I  lay  and  watched  the  sun  spots  wax  and 
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wane  among  the  grapes.  “What  is  the  news”  I 
asked,  “since  I  have  lain  here  like  a  sapless 
log?” 

“News?”  say’s  she,  folding  her  hands  and 
kx)king  up  to  think.  “Let  me  consider —  Well. 
Count  Frontenac  hath  sent  another  horrid 
threat  to  Peter  Schuyler  in  Albany.  So  In- 
goldsby  buckled  on  his  pistols  and  is  gone 
thither  in  a  pink  with  a  company  of  soldiers 
from  the  fort  to  stop  the  French  from  sending 
presents  to  our  Mohawks.  As  for  New  York 
City,  it  remains  as  it  has  been.  Ships  come  and 
go.  Our  governor  hath  not  airivetl  from  Eng¬ 
land.  The  ship  Nassati  is  here  with  Captain 
Coats  and  a  rough  crew,  and  a  dozen  already  in 
the  stocks.  Another  captain  arrived  in  a  brig 
with  Coats — one,  Captain  Hore,  who  declares 
that  he  passed  Tew’  off  Barbados,  but  had  no 
commerce  with  him.  Also,  Captain  Rayner  is 
arrived  off  Sandy  Hook  in  a  great  ship,  and 
there  he  continues  to  sail  up  and  down  but  will 
not  come  in,  and  none  know  why,  unless  his 
guilty  fears  have  turned  him  coward.  They 
say  he  needs  provisions  and  that  a  sloop  of 
Colonel  Philipse  is  gone  out  to  him.” 

“These  men  are  known  pirates,”  said  I.  “I 
am  acquainted  with  that  v\ild  Irishman,  John 
Hore.  and  know  that  he  sailed  On  the  Account. 
He  careens  at  Saint  Marie’s  and  I  know’,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  Livingston  and  Philipse  sell  to  him. 
And  as  for  Coats,  he  sails  in  company  with 
Captain  Mason  and  Captain  Rayner,  and  I 
know  them  all  to  be  in  the  Red  Sea  Trade, 
and  no  better  than  pirates  whatever  their  com¬ 
missions,  or  from  whence  secured,  or  of  whom. 

•  What  ship  is  it  that  Raj’ner  commands?” 

“The  Humming  Bird.” 

“What  is  she,  then?” 

“I  know  not,  Dirck;  yonder  she  lies  beyond 
the  Wet  Docks  at  the  foot  of  Broad 
Street.” 

But  I  could  not  see  her  from  where  I  lay  and 
made  Maddaleen  describe  her,  and  so  learned 
she  was  a  snow. 

Said  I,  “Captain  Kidd  know’s  that  v’essel  well 
and  w’as  chased  by  her  and  fired  on.  She  is  a 
dirty  pirate,  and  every  man  who  sails  with 
Rayner  and  with  Hore  w'ho  is  brother-in-law 
to  Bob  Glover,  is  a  pirate,  too.  And  God  ».lone 
knows  why  our  King  does  not  send  a  frigate 
to  these  waters  and  destroy  all  this  gentry 
affoat  and  ashore.” 

“That  would  not  suit  out  great  folk,”  said 
Maddaleen,  laughing. 

“True,”  said  I.  “WTiere  would  the  Mada¬ 
gascar  trade  go  to  if  the  Patroon  of  Philipse 
Manor  did  not  sell  his  stores  to  the  birds-o’- 
prey  in  Saint  Marie?”  ' 

That  made  us  merry.  Then  Maddaleen 
fetched  lemonade  for  us  both,  and  aided  me 
whUst  I  drank  a  little. 

She  had  her  arm  around  me,  and  I  rested  my 
head  upon  her  shoulder. 


“Now,”  said  she,  “you  cannot  escape.”  And,  I 
half  laughing,  she  kissed  me.  | 

Her  breath  and  her  lijis  troubled  me,  so  1 
sweetly  warm  they  seemed.  I  lay  still,  looking 
up  at  her,  and  saw’  the  smile  soften  and  fade  on 
her  face.  Then  laid  her  cheek  against  mine. 

“.4m  I  bold?”  she  murmured. 

But  I  was  thinking  why  I  had  fought  with 
Malloch  Strawn,  because  he  had  cared  nothing 
for  this  girl’s  reputation  which  she  had  been 
rash  enough  to  risk. 

Maddaleen  was  a  fool — affectionate,  warm, 
gay-hearted — ^but  a  fool.  .4nd  I  seemed  to  di¬ 
vine  what  as  yet  remained  in  her  breast  un- 
awakenetl — impulse  to  passion  and  a  reckless¬ 
ness  the  bounds  of  which  1  knew  not. 

Lying  there  1  began  to  swear  softly,  and  she 
sat  up  and  gazed  at  me. 

“Damnation  and  a  dozen  dev’ils,”  said  I,  “did 
I  do  for  Malloch  so  I  might  do  to  you  what  he 
would  have  done?” 

“Are  you  mad?”  she  faltered. 

“No.  You  are  my  friend — dear  and  kind 
and  brave;  therefore,  have  done  a-kissing  me,”  I 

At  that  she  went  rosy,  and  I  w’ent  red,  too.  | 
When  the  jade  saw’  me  blush  she  laughed,  and  I 
“O,  Lord,”  says  she,  “O,  Lord,  defend  us.”  | 
Which  vexed  me. 

“A  dev’ilish  good  prayer,  too,”  said  I,  “and 
see  that  you  stand  as  fairly  by  your  ally  whom 
you  invoke  as  I  shall  striv’e  to  stand  in  His 
Alliance.” 

“Dirck!”  says  she,  “do  you  not  love  me?” 

“I  love  you  w’ell,  Madclaleen,  because  of  your 
courage  and  kindness  and — ” 

“Is  there  budding  in  your  breast  no  tenderer 
sentiment?” 

“I  am  tender  of  your  welfare.” 

“Oh,  Lord,  do  you  think  you  are  my 
mother?” 

She  got  up  and  set  aside  the  lemonade,  her 
full  lips  pouting,  but  w’ith  a  few’  veiled  and 
slanting  glances  down  at  me. 

“One  would  suppose,”  said  she,  “that  you  are 
the  maiden  and  I  some  hardy  gallant  sworn  to 
your  undoing.  As  though  heaven  would  fall 
a-trembling  if  w’e  but  touch  finger-tips.  .  .  . 
Or  a  new  bonfire  blaze  in  hell.  .  .  .  And 
God  know’s  what  you  arc  about  o’  nights  in 
your  taverns  and  wine-shops — w’here  are  fred- 
lops  and  minxes  a-plenty,  and  brazen,  too! 
And  false!  And  you  erv’  out  on  all  the  angels 
if  virgin  lips  but  brush  your  cheek  as  lightly  as 
a  very  breeze.  Do  you  prefer  your  trulls  and 
their  painted  mouths,  Dirck  Hazlett?” 

But  I  lay  sullen  and  was  madded,  but  had 
not  yet  lived  long  enough  to  understand  any 
w’oman.  Nor  have  I  yet,  for  that  matter. 
So  I  let  her  think  what  she  liked,  but  was  de¬ 
termined  she  should  not  trouble  me  or  stir  me 
or  make  of  me  a  hypocrite  and  far  w’orse  than 
the  man  I  had  so  nearly  slain. 

She  took  up  her  sewing,  but  again  laid  it  by 
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,  and  came  and  sat  on  a  stool  beside  me,  taking 
my  hand. 

“Forgive  me,”  she  said,  “I  am  sorry  I 
plagued  you.” 

As  I  pressed  her  soft  hand  there  came  a  stir¬ 
ring  on  the  stoop  and  a  knocking.  Maddaleen 
went  to  the  door  and  opened;  and  I  saw  the 
Widow  Oort  and  Sancia. 

They  came  in  a  tip-toe,  and  stood  gazing  upon 
me.  But  when  I  smiled,  “Dirck!”  cried  Sancia, 
dasping  her  hands.  And,  “Oh,  Mother!  He 
knows  us.” 

Sarah  Oort  came  to  my  bed,  seated  herself, 
took  both  my  hands,  and  gazed  at  me  out  of  her 
sweet,  kind  eyes.  Sancia  knelt  down  beside 
the  bed  and  fixed  her  deep  gray  eyes  on  me, 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  I,  “to  be  laid  by  the  heels 
when  I  should  be  doing  a  scrivener’s  duty  as  I 
promised — ” 

“Oh,  Mother,”  cried  Sancia,  “listen  to  this 
poor  boy  who  lies  here  at  death’s  door  and  still 
thinks  on  us.” 

I  laughed;  “.Sancia,  I  lie  at  a  very  different 
door — the  door  of  health.  A  day— ;or  two  or 
three — and  I  shall  be  up  and  abroad  and  ready 
again  to  serve  your  dear  mother  to  the  limit  of 
my  poor  ability.” 

Sancia  got  my  hands  away  from  her  mother 
and  knelt  there  pressing  them  and  exclaiming 
how  they  were  so  bony  and  so  pale. 

Maddaleen  had  gone,  and  taken  the  lemonade 
to  the  kitchen,  and  thither  Madam  Oort  now 
went,  taking  from  her  silver-laced  pocket  a  jar 
of  jelly  which  she  had  fetched  for  me. 

Sancia  sprang  to  her  feet  and  sat  upon  the 
stool,  still  holding  fast  to  my  hands. 

“Dirck,”  she  said,  “you  have  near  been  the 
death  o’  me.  Oh,  heaven,  what  grief,  what 
suspense!  I  wished  to  come  and  remain,  but 
Mother  would  not  listen.  Why  should  Mad¬ 
daleen  Wyck  remain,  who  is  naught  to  you — 
and  I  be  forbid?” 

“That  is  why,”  said  I. 

“It  is  senseless.  However,  it  shows  I  am  a 
woman  grown,  does  it  not?” 

I  began  to  laugh,  but  saw  it  hurt  her  pride  and 
ceased. 

“I  am  glad,”  she  said,  giving  me  a  stormy 
look,  “ — I  am  glad  that  they  feared  mischief  if  I 
remained  here.  No  child  gets  into  mischief 
with  a  gallant.  But  I  am  vexed  wnth  you, 
Dirck.  You  have  angered  me  and  frightened 
me  most  horribly.  Why  did  you  quarrel  with 
prates  in  a  low  pot-house?  Why?  And  what 
was  that  other  brawl  which  r\imor  whispers  of?” 

“Brawl?  Which  brawl?” 

“It  is  said  that  you  fought’another'man  about 
a  woman.  Oh,  Dirck,  you  did  not  quarrel  over 
a  woman,  did  you?  If  you  did  you  can  go  to  the 
devil — ”  She  crushed  my  hands  in  hers  and 
her  gray  eyes  blazed,  then  instantly  in  tears  she 
begged  forgiveness  and  kissed  the  hands  she  had 
punished. 


“All  the  same,”  she  said,  through  her  tears 
which  dried  without  falling,  “1  reign  alone  in 
your  heart  or  I  abdicate.  I  tell  you  I  \vill  en¬ 
dure  no  hussy  whether  it  be  custom  or  not. 
You  shall  not  think  on  any  other  woman.  Or, 
if  you  do,  you  may  go  to  the  — ” 

“I  know,”  said  I,  laughing. 

“Very  well,  then.  Are  you  my  gallant? 
Mine  alone?’ 

“You  know  that,  Sancia — ” 

“I  will  not  brook  another.” 

“You  need  not — ” 

“Lord!”  says  she  in  a  sudden  and  tearful 
tempest,  “what  a  very  damnable  plague  is  a 
man  to  a  woman  if  she  be  in  love  with  him.  I 
do  not  desire  to  be  enamored!  When  it  was 
rumored  that  you  had  quarreled  with  a  man  and 
fought  him  over  some  loose  woman,  Dirck,  it 
was  near  being  the  death  o’  me — what  with 
rage  and  a  broken  heart,  and  distracted,  too,  to 
know  who  this  jade  might  be.  Also,  I  was 
frantic  to  learn  if  you  would  survive  your 
wound.  Oh,”  says  she,  “a  fiddlestick  and  be 
hanged  to  all  men — for  all  are  wicked  and 
false — though  every  hour  I  am  prajdng  God  for 
one  o’  these  same  wicked  men — ” 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  walked  about  the 
room.  There  was  a  nosegay  of  China  asters  in 
a  blue  bowl  and  she  plucked  from  it  a  handful 
of  blossoms  and  fell  to  pulling  the  petals  from 
them. 

“Why  should  Maddaleen  nurse  and  care  for 
you  while  I  bide  at  home?”  she  demanded. 

“Maddaleen  comes  to  set  my  house  in  order.” 

“Yes,  and  she  is  a  pretty  thing,”  retorted 
Sancia,  staring  at  me. 

“She  is  both  comely  and  industrious,”  said  I, 
“also  kind  and  faithful.” 

“A  very  paragon  of  virtues.  Do  you  love 
her?” 

“One  loves  one’s  friends — ” 

“Do  you  caress  your  paragon,  Dirck?” 

“No,”  said  I,  which  was  true. 

“And  she?  After  she  has  toiled  and  moiled 
does  she  soothe  and  smooth  and  — ” 

“Will  you  have  done  a-plaguing  me?”  said  1. 
“I  have  no  inclination  for  dalliance,  or,  if  I  have, 
I  do  not  indulge  it.  Other\vise,  my  love  for 
man  or  woman  is  the  love  of  a  friend  for  friends, 
and  nothing  either  lighter  or  deeper.” 

Her  eyes,  which  had  been  hardy  and  bright, 
suddenly  softened  and  filled,  and  her  lips 
trembled. 

“Oh,  Dirck,”  said  she,  “do  you  mean  that 
for  me  also?” 

And  with  that  she  came  and  leaned  over  and 
put  her  arms  around  my  head,  laying  her  soft 
cheek  to  mine. 

“If  you  play  me  false,”  she  whimpered,  “I’d 
not  die  of  it  for  verj'  pride,  but  God  knows  I’d 
wish  for  death.” 

I  did  not  like  to  put  my  arms  around  her. 
She  was  too  near  to  womanhood  to  comfort  and 
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caress;  nor  did  I  care  to  encourage  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  nascent  and  shadowy  emotions  agitat¬ 
ing  her. 

The  truth  was  she  both  touched  and  plagued 
me  with  her  romantic  notions  and  assumptions 
of  maturity.  I  loved  her  dearly;  but,  by  ver>- 
nature,  must  remain  unresponsive  to  her  ab¬ 
surd  and  immature  passion.  And  this,  and 
her  fierce  impulse  and  fieiy'  pride,  made  me  ill 
at  ease. 

“Sancia,”  said  I,  “when  £  tell  you  I  have 
no  mind  for  women  you  should  take  my  word 
for  it.” 

“Do  you  include  me?" 

“Damnation,  no!  I  don’t  include  you — ” 

“Then  you  have  an  inclination  for  me, 
Dirck?” 

“I  have  an  inclination  to  love  you  if  you  will 
let  me — ” 

“Oh,  I  will,  Dirck!  I  will!  Oh,  Lord,  they  are 
coming  from  the  kitchen.  Quick,  kiss  me, 
Dirck.” 

Exasperated,  I  clipped  her  lips,  she  tumbled  off 
my  chest  and  sat  up  coolly  enough  whilst  I  lay 
there  red  as  a  poppy  and  felt  mean  o’  the  eye 
and  all  guilt. 

“Mother,”  says  she,  in  a  voice  sweetly  un- 
'  concerned.  “Dirck  tells  me  how  kind  and  at¬ 
tentive  to  his  needs  is  Maddaleen  Wyck.  which 
should  make  us  all  very  grateful  to  her — ” 

She  stood  up,  took  her  short  skirts  ’tw'ixt 
thumbs  and  finger-tips,  and  looked  at  Madda¬ 
leen.  “I  thank  you  kindly,”  she  said,  dropping 
her  a  curtsey. 

Maddaleen  spread  her  scarlet  Dutch  skirt  and 
curtsied,  looking  straight  at  Sancia. 

“A  labor  of  love,  Sancia,”  said  she  with  a 
bright,  flushed  smfle. 

^ncia’s  gray  eyes  darkened  and  grew  stormy. 
But  she  said  softly,  “Love  never  labors,  it 
serv’es.  and  its  duty  is  but  inclination.  You 
shall  discover  this  one  day,”  says  she,  “if  ever 
you  experience  the  gentle  passion,  Madda¬ 
leen — ” 

Sarah  Oort,  who  had  stood  surprised,  then 
curiously  amazed,  began  to  laugh,  and  she 
caught  both  girls  by  the  hands  and  led  them  to 
my  bedside. 

“A  fiddling  cat  and  kittens!”  cried  she. 
“WTiat’s  all  this  nonsense  concerning  love  and 
duty?  All  my  poor  Dirck  asks  is  meat  and 
drink  and  medicine  and  a  basin  and  napkin  to 
bathe  him.  And  if  that  be  labor  or  love,  I  make 
bold  to  guess  it’s  all  one  to  him.  Dirck — my 
poor  dear,  brawling  Dirck  who  are  grown  so 
near  to  my  heart — shall  I  send  these  two  chil¬ 
dren  a-f)acking  and  come  and  care  for  you 
myself?’’ 

“Oh.  Madam,’’  said  I  smiling,  “if  my  poor 
gratitude  w'cre  the  apple  of  Hesperides,  how 
could  I  choose  among  you  lovely  three?” 

Whereupon  she  laughed  and  took  me  by 
both  ears  and  kissed  me. 


“Poor  lad,  you  shall  not  choose,  then,  but  love 
us  every  one  as  we  love  you.”  And,  to  Mad¬ 
daleen,  “All  own  your  skill  and  your  humanity 
my  dear,  and  all  must  en\y  you  while  they 
applaud.”  And  to  Sancia.  “Be  happy  that  thy 
boy-friend  is  so  wisely  and  gently  nursed  and 
strive  to  emulate  efiiciency  when  it  becomes 
thy  turn  to  serve.” 

She  looked  very  beautiful  to  me  as  she  stood 
holding  and  pressing  my  bony  hands. 

“Hasten,”  she  murmured,  “for  I  feel  great 
need  of  you,  Dirck.  And  you  may  guess  mote 
reasons  than  the  one  I  own  to — which  is  that  I 
miss  you.” 

She  laughed,  and  in  her  violet  eyes  I  saw  the 
tenderness,  and  knew’  she  was  thinking  of  her 
Captain. 

Sancia  took  my  hand  from  her  mother  and 
gave  me  a  dramatic  look. 

“Remember!”  she  said. 

Madam  Oort  said  to  Maddaleen,  “I  pray  you 
remember  me  in  friendship  to  your  mother  and 
say  that  I  imderstand  her  tender  pride  in  so 
sweet  a  daughter.” 

They  curtsied  and  Maddaleen  expressed  her 
thanks  and  compliments. 

Sancia’s  gray  eyes  met  Maddaleen’s.  Both 
smiled,  murmured  customary  politeness,  curt' 
sied,  and  parted. 

And  I  turned  over  in  bed  and  lay  looking  at 
the  wall.  And  somehow’,  thinking  of  gray  eyes 
and  blue,  thought  somehow  of  the  dagger  stroke 
of  Captain  Wake.  And,  in  my  honest  heart,  I 
wished  a  riddance  of  all  w’omen,  for  I  did  not 
understand  their  minds  and  w’as  becoming 
somewhat  weary  of  their  ways. 


By  the  end  of  September  I  became  able  to 
go  about  on  my  proper  legs  as  I  chose, 
and  in  October  was  so  far  recovered  and  r^ 
stored  that  I  never  had  felt  better  in  all  my  life. 

I  was  now’  nineteen  years  old,  straight,  vig¬ 
orous  in  body  and  limb,  and  so  far,  had  ac¬ 
quired  no  very  bad  habits,  never  but  once  hav¬ 
ing  been  drunk — and  thought  I  would  die  of  it 
then — so  outraged  my  manhood  no  more  in 
that  fashion. 

And  now’  this  sickness  from  Wake’s  dagger, 
which  had  inflamed  all  my  body  w’ith  a  poison 
and  had  nigh  done  my  business  for  me,  had 
laid  me  by  the  heels  so  long  that  for  the  first 
time,  I  became  somewhat  respectful  of  w’ounds, 
and  resolved  to  avoid  ’em  and  to  enter  less 
lightly  into  quarrels  and  disputes  hereafter. 
Only  excepting  my  reckoning  w'ith  Captain 
Wake,  and  hoped  he  w’ould  soon  put  into  port 
again. 

But  most  of  all  my  illness  had  taught  me  to 
be  shy  of  all  women,  for  I  had  my  fill  o’  them 
and  was  resolved  to  entangle  myself  no  more. 

God  knows  I  w’as  grateful  to  Maddaleen,  but 
did  not  desire  to  be  mauled  by  her  or  by  any 
other  woman.  No!  And  I  loved  Sancia  as  a 
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sister,  but  her  airs  and  vapors  and  affectations 
caused  me  discomfort,  and  her  childish  ardor 
perplexed  and  vexed  me.  For  a  man  at  nine¬ 
teen  hath  no  mind  for  marrying  him  a  wife. 
No!  He  entertains  freer  inclinations.  He  is 
restless,  unstable,  full  o’  curious  wonder  con¬ 
cerning  the  world  and  men,  and  impatient  to 
explore  beyond  horizons. 

And  I  cared  not  if  it  were  the  Queen  o’  Sheba, 
or  that  yellow-haired  trollop  who  set  Troy  afire, 
or  Madam  Aphrodite  herself — I  would  not 
mate  with  any  o’  them  for  a  ship  full  of  Mogul 
gold. 

What?  /,  marry  me  a  wife?  My  God  what 
folly!  .Mid  what  days  and  nights  of  ennui.  I 
had  rather  been  hanged. 

As  for  the  lighter  aspect  of  what  men  call 
love,  no!  Never  a  greasy  wench  in  New  York 
could  say  I  tickled  her.  Never  a  trull  could  gos¬ 
sip  to  accuse  me  of  dalliance.  Nor  might  any 
pretty  woman  in  town  say  truthfully  that  I  had 
offered  more  than  a  gay  civility,  a  passing  jest, 
a  salutation,  hat  in  hand. 

Well,  in  October,  I  was  recovered  and  had 
again  all  my  strength,  and  more,  and  had  grown 
t^er,  so  that  now  I  stood  some  three  inches 
less  than  six  feet  in  my  stockings. 

It  was  fine  weather  in  the  city.  Apple  trees 
were  fruited  deep;  grain  yellowed  the  cleared 
fields  beyond  the  city  walls;  cider  mills  were 
busy;  some  forest  trees  had  turned  scarlet  and 
gold. 

Sea  gulls  were  returning,  flocks  of  wild  geese 
and  swans  and  ducks  already  had  settled  upon 
the  North  River  and  the  Bay.  At  sunset,  on 
my  stoop,  I  sat  and  watched  their  customary 
evening  flight  w’hen  vast  clouds  o’  waterfowl  in 
countless  thousands  rose  and  flew  in  circles 
through  the  glowing  sky  or  swept  like  high 
clouds  far  out  to  sea. 

There  was  little  need  for  butcher’s  meat  in 
New  York.  Game  could  be  had  for  a  few  sti¬ 
vers.  A  haunch  of  venison  at  your  door  cost 
eighteen,  wild  pigeons,  a  dozen  for  one  guilder, 
of  siwan,  fat  partridges  four  stivers  the  pair, 
wild  turkeys  four  pence  for  one  that  weighed 
twenty-five  pounds. 

I  remember,  one  afternoon,  that  a  black  bear 
swam  from  the  East  Jersey  shore  across  the 
North  River  and  was  slain  in  an  orchard  on  the 
Maiden’s  Path,  and  hung  up  for  sale.  Some 
like  bear’s  meat,  but  I  find  it  too  dark  arid  rank. 

Many  ships  came  in  and  many  sailed,  honest 
traders,  privateers,  suspect  pirates,  all  kinds  of 
captains,  crews,  and  ships — from  the  scheeper 
of  a  humble  hag-boat  to  the  strutting  booted 
captain  of  a  great  ship,  his  scarlet  sash  stuck 
thick  with  pistols,  gold  lace  on  jerkin,  jacket, 
and  feathered  hat,  and  great  hoops  of  gold  in 
his  lop  and  sunburned  ears. 

Of  these  gentry  I  saw  a-plenty  where  I  supped 
at  The  Dark  Ship,  and  knew  or  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  all,  the  respectable  and 


suspectable  alike.  And  there  were  some  who 
had  heard  of  me  and  who  laughed  or  scowled 
regarding  my  little  difference  with  Captain 
Maze.  Some,  even,  who  had  late  news  that 
Maze  had  recovered  and  now  sailed  on  his  own 
ship  which  was  standing  for  the  Red  Sea  in 
Company  with  Tew  and  John  Ireland. 

Of  Captain  Kidd,  too,  there  was  good  news — 
three  sealed  letters  which  I  discovered  in  the 
Tavern  parlor.  So  I  paid  postage  and  carried 
them  to  my  dear  Madam  Oort  who  kissed  me 
in  tears  for  the  happiness  I  brought  her,  and 
sat  all  day  long  with  these  same  three  letters, 
which,  God  pity  her,  she  did  not  know  how  to 
read,  and  which  Sancia  and  I  read  and  re-read 
to  her  till  she  had  every  word  by  heart.  Yet 
stiU  held  tightly  to  them  and  devoured  the  inky 
scrawl  with  gaze  insatiable. 

Such  a  great  and  devoted  love  as  was  Madam 
Oort’s  for  Captain  Kidd  did  something  humble 
and  sober  our  fiery  Sancia,  I  think.  I  believe  the 
wilful  jade  began  to  suspect  and  comprehend 
something  concerning  the  nobility  and  power 
of  mature  passion. 

For  that  afternoon,  when  we  three  had  dined 
at  Madam  Oort’s  we  asked,  very  reverently 
God’s  favor  for  our  Captain  on  the  high  se^is. 
Then  we  drank  him  safe  into  port  with  a  glass 
of  his  own  old  Madeira.  Sancia  followed  me 
when  I  had  taken  my  leave  of  Madam  Oort, 
and  drew  me  to  the  back  door  and  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  made  me  sit  upon  the  settle  under  the 
fruit  trees. 

“Well?”  said  I  politely,  but  in  no  humor  to  be 
mauled.  Which  she  seemed  to  divine  for  she 
only  rested  her  cheek  against  my  sleeve. 

“Dirck,”  says  she,  in  a  small  and  wistful 
voice,  “we  be  truly  very  young,  you  and  I.” 
“Speak  for  yourself,”  said  I,  nettled. 

“I  do,”  said  she,  hiunbly.  “I  know  I  am 
really  nearer  to  childhood  than  to  womanhood, 
for  all  my  loving  heart  and  jealous.  ...  Be 
patient  if  I  sometimes  vex  and  weary  you. 
Will  you  be  so,  Dirck?” 

Her  confession  touched  me  and  I  put  my 
arm  around  her  and  petted  her  shoulder. 

“Lord,”  says  she  in  a  dreaming  way,  “how 
beautiful  is  the  love  of  a  woman  for  a  man. 
How  heavenly  my  mother’s  face  when  you 
prayed  at  grace  for  Captain  Kidd.  Did  you 
see  my  mother’s  eyes?” 

“No,  my  head  was  bowed,  and  yours,  also, 
should  have  been — you  saucy  pate.” 

“I  could  not  help  but  steal  a  glance  at  mother. 
Her  face  rested  between  her  praying  hands,  and 
her  wide  eyes  gazed  on  distant  things.  ...  As 
though  she  saw  God  ...  or  him  she  loves.  I 
tell  ypu,  Dirck,  there  are  more  strange  and  hid¬ 
den  mysteries  in  a  woman’s  love  for  a  man  than 
you  and  I  dream  on.  So  divine  was  mother’s 
face!  It  made  me  lonely,  somehow.  Be  gentle 
with  me,  Dirck.” 

“I  mean  to  be.” 
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“I  know  I  sometimes  vex  and  weary  you. 
But  something  tells  me  the  fault  lies  not  in  us 
but  in  our  years — I  am  a  fool,  too  forward,  and 
you  a  little  lagging.  1  know  I  am  vain  and  full 
o’  silly  airs,  and  am  truly  not  yet  grown.  I 
know  I  am  still  hard  and  bright  and  bitter  to 
your  taste — ” 

“Lord.”  said  I,  “nectarine  must  first  turn 
green  and  hard  ere  it  blushes  and  softens.” 

“Aye.  Sour  fruit  stirs  none  to  inclination. 
To  myself,  sometimes,  I  seem  a  thing  apart, 
unplaced,  lonely  beyond  all  words.  Had  I  par¬ 
ents — ^my  own  mother  that  bore  me — God 
knows.  .  .  .  But  I  am  wicked  and  ungrateful 
to  think  on  it.  .  .  .  Yet,  it  may  be  that  which 
leaves  me  unsatisfied  and  stirs  in  me  a  very  pas¬ 
sion  for  possession  and  to  be  possessed.  Mine 
is  a  solitary  heart  and  lonely  mind  in  spite  of  all. 
Unless  you  take  these  two  orphan  organs  for 
comrades  to  your  own — ”  she  laughed — “and 
lead  me  into  the  snug  security  of  your  guarded 
and  secret  self.  ...  As  though  we  were  kin¬ 
dred  of  one  blood.  ...  Or  are  like  to  be — ” 

“In  this  mood,”  said  I,  “you  draw  me  very 
near  to  you,  Sancia.  I  understand  such  things 
an<l  words.  And  now  that  you  speak  with 
sense  and  reason,  and  with  such  simplicity,  I 
also  dare  to  speak  my  mind  which  is,  in  short, 
that  romantic  love  is  an  unfamiliar  state  of 
mind  to  me;  and,  what  is  unfamiliar,  sometimes 
becomes  irksome. 

“Othenvise  I  love  you  honestly  and  dearly, 
and  I  admire  you,  and  take  pleasure  in  your 
manner,  comeliness,  grace,  speech  and  com¬ 
pany,  only  excepting  when  you  play  the  grand 
lady,  or  wax  too  soft,  or  grow  stormy-eyed  and 
jealous — ” 

“Oh,  Lord,”  says  she,  “what  a  wretched  maid 
am  I  to  be  all  these  hateful  and  premature 
things.” 

“You  are  my  dear  friend,”  said  I,  “and  I  owe 
you  a  brother’s  devotion.  Thus  we  should  link 
minds  and  hearts  in  tenderest  accord — which,” 
I  cried  in  my  enthusiasm,  “is  the  finest,  brav¬ 
est  companionship  in  all  the  world — and  I  would 
fight  any  man  to  the  death  for  the  little  finger 
of  your  oldest  glove.” 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  me  out  of 
those  deep  gray  eyes.  If  they  were  a  child’s 
eyes,  nevertheless,  there  seemed  to  grow  a  sud¬ 
den  and  ancient  wisdom  in  their  starry  depths 
which  vaguely  disturbed  me  until  she  laughed. 
Three  times  she  laughed  at  me.  I  laughed,  too, 
not  knowing  why. 

“.\h,”  said  she,  “you  have  taught  me  all 
there  is  to  learn  about  a  man,  and  now  I  think 
I  understand.  .\nd  shall,  henceforth,  use  you 
to  your  liking,  Dirck,  always  and  hereafter. 
How  wonderful  and  how  complex  a  grown  man’s 
mind  is  when  finally  he  discloses  it4o  a  simpler 
and  younger  heart.” 

“I  am  happy  that  we  understand  each  other,” 
said  I.  wondering  what  she  meant. 


“I  also  am  content.  .\nd  am  seriously  b^ 
holden  to  you  for  this  lesson.  For  now  I  shall 
no  longer  vex  my  head  and  heart  with  those 
ardent  longings,  sentiments,  and  fond  alarms 
for  which  1  am  not  yet  fitted.  .And  you  shall 
feel  no  irksome  bonds  to  fetter  you.  You  are 
to  be  and  to  do  as  you  choose  without  impor¬ 
tunity  or  reproach.  Only  a  hap^y  approval 
and  a  warm  welcome  ever  shall  await  you  when 
it  pleases  you  to  bestow'  a  leisure  moment  upon 
me. 

“Sancia,”  said  I,  delighted,  “your  under¬ 
standing  and  kindness  overwhelm  me.  .And  I 
solemnly  protest  to  you  that  the  freer  I  am  the 
closer  grow  the  bonds  that  knit  me  to  you.” 

“I  know  that,  now,”  said  she  with  an  odd 
smile. 

“Loyalty,”  said  I  kindly,  “is  made  o’  true 
cloth  that  outlasts  romantic  stuff.” 

“Aye,”  said  she,  “and  could  be  used  to  patd 
it,  too.” 

“Kisses  and  sighs,  and  passions,”  I  cried, 
“ — of  what  flimsy  fabrics  are  these  to  knit  into 
a  vest  against  foul  weather?” 

“Shreds  and  thrums,”  says  she,  “and  of  less 
substance  than  a  shirt  o’  spider-web.” 

“There,”  said  I,  now  all  of  a  glow,  “there 
^aks  a  true  woman  of  sense  and  understand¬ 
ing!  It  is  the  sturdy  affection  of  kinship  that 
warms  body  and  heart  and  mind  and  not  the 
witch  fires  of  passion,  Sancia.” 

“How  true,”  said  she,  and  her  gray  eyes  grew 
remote.  Yet  she  was  smiling. 

“Why.”  said  I,  “as  I  feel  for  you  now,  you 
are  my  own  blood  and  I  would  suffer  my  body 
to  be  hacked  into  rags  by  Frontenac  lest  a  harm 
happen  to  the  slightest  hair  of  your  curly  head. 
That,”  I  exclaimed,  “is  the  sentiment  I  cherish 
for  you,  Sancia.” 

“How  far  more  wonderful  than  the  petty 
passion  that  hungers  for  caresses,”  said  she, 
still  smiling  at  me.  “So,”  says  she,  “the  devil 
take  all  kissing  and  sighing  and  jealousies,  and 
lovers,  for  I  am  done  with  ’em,  and  prefer  the 
respectable  sentiment  of  a  loyal  brother.” 

I  drew  a  deep  breath.  I  had  managed  well 
I  was  no  longer  to  be  mauled  and  perplexed  by 
sentiment  or  romantic  jealousies.  I  had  my 
freedom  and  could  use  it  without  fear  of  hurt¬ 
ing  this  charming  child.  .As  for  the  terror  of 
marriage,  it  never  had  been  very  real  to  me. 
Youth  sees  not  far  ahead,  for  there  is  ever  a 
magic  mist  which  veils  the  future,  and  which 
the  eyes  of  inexperience  can  never  pierce.  For, 
to  the  young,  a  week  hence  is  a  year  hence,  and 
a  year  is  a  decade.  What  threatens  tomorrow 
Is  an  idle  threat  and  no  more  alarming  than  a 
lark’s  whistle  on  the  west  wind. 

“So,”  said  I,  in  great  content,  “you  will  be¬ 
come  friends  once  more  with  Madclaleen.” 

Sancia  said  softly,  “Indeed  I  shall  desire  to  be 
always  near  her,  now.  As  often  as  may  be. 
And  shall  be  at  pains  to  seek  her  company.” 
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Her  regeneration  filled  me  with  admiration. 

I  gave  her  a  hearty  hug  and  lifted  my  hat  from 
the  grass  and  got  up.  And  no  less  fervently 
did  I  take  her  little  hand  and  kiss  it.  So  out  by 
the  garden  gate  into  Wall  Street,  stepping  gay 
ind  free  to  let  my  sword  swing  on  my  hip. 

It  was  a  fine  October  sunset,  mild  and  w'arm, 
with  a  spicy  hint  of  apples  and  cider  presses  in 
the  air  and  of  w'ood-smoke  from  the  chimneys. 

On  Wall  Street  I  saw  some  Indians  in  their 
lathers— but  that  was  no  strange  sight  to  the 
dty,  for  they  came  and  went  very  frequently. 

But  with  these  Indians  I  saw'  a  pair  o’  birds 
in  gaudy  bandoleers  and  buckskins,  and  knew 
them  to  be  forest-runners  out  o’  the  Northland, 
ind  so  scented  news  from  Albany  which  I 
lered  might  not  be  pleasant. 

AS  I  drew  near  to  these  Indians  I  saw  they 
were  Mohawks,  and  supposed  that  the  two 
forest-runners  with  them  were  some  of  Living¬ 
ston’s  pelt  traders  out  of  the  Indian  county 
ilong  the  Mohawk  River.  For  that  traffic 
ilone  had  made  him  rich. 

Yet,  when  Robert  Livingston  arrived  in 
America  for  the  first  time  out  of  England,  he 
was  but  a  poor  and  unknown  young  lawyer, 
though  well  enough  connected  abroad.  If  he 
possessed  as  much  as  a  clipped  half-jo  to  bless 
himself  and  curse  the  clipper  I  know  not,  but 
his  fortune  was  already  in  the  making  on  that 
hicky  day  when  the  dying  Van  Rensselaer 
Patroon  sent  for  a  lawyer  to  draw  his  will.  And 
Mr.  Livingston  was  that  lawyer.  .\nd,  at  that 
bedside,  he  met  Alida  Schuyler,  the  lovely  wife  of 
the  sick  man.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  luck 
of  all  the  Livingstons.  Even  the  poor  dying 
Van  Rensselaer  seemed  jealously  aware  of  what 
fate  intended,  for  he  bawled  out  to  his  young 
wife:  “.\lida!  Send  away  that  young  man  in¬ 
stantly,  or,  by  God,  he  is  like  to  be  your  ne.xt 
husband.” 

And  he  was.  Thus  the  Livingston  fortime 
was  foimded  upon  that  of  an  Albany  V'an  Rens¬ 
selaer. 

And  now,  in  fair  trade  and  foul,  lawful  and 
unlawful — and  often  stinking  usury — every¬ 
where  on  sea,  river,  lake,  and  land,  Mr.  Living¬ 
ston  became  monstrous  busy.  His  acquisitive 
fingers  clutched  even  at  Canadian  furs,  and 
when  Frontenac  and  his  .Abenakis  and  Pray¬ 
ing  Loups  burnt  those  same  and  eager  fingers  of 
-his,  he  merely  licked  them  and  set  Mohawk  and 
Oneida  and  Coureur-de-Bois  a-combing  lake 
ind  valley  from  Schenectady  to  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  for  pelts,  and  employed  all  his  talents, 
mfluence  and  energv’  to  divert  the  fur  trade 
from  Quebec  and  make  Albany  the  center  of  all 
such  traffic. 

I  say  this  much  for  Colonel  Livingston  who 
never  was  my  friend,  and  has  since  become  my 
mortal  enemy,  that  he  aided  his  own  colony 
I  when  he  aided  himself  in  this  matter  of  the 


Mohawk  trade,  and  in  the  erection  of  his 
great  estate  w’hich  became  a  manor,  and  he 
its  lord. 

I  say  also  that  he  was  a  brave  and  fearless 
man,  physically,  ckiuntless  if  unscrupulous, 
grand  in  manner  and  bearing  if  not  in  soul,  but 
never  great.  For  never  did  this  man  rise  above 
his  secret  self  which  was  both  mean,  arrogant 
and  ruthless;  and  if  greatness  be  not  both  mag¬ 
nanimous  and  utterly  honest,  then  it  is  not 
greatness,  but  something  less. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Red  Sea  Trade,  let  this 
man,  if  he  choose,  accommodate  his  chilly  con¬ 
science  to  the  plea  of  custom,  and  plead  that 
other  respectable  and  imimpeachaSle  gentle¬ 
men  did  the  like.  But,  as  God  lives,  Colonel 
Livingston  never  can  plead  innocence  concern¬ 
ing  those  fatal  French  passes,  but  must  answer 
for  his  behavior,  along  with  the  miserable  Lords 
of  Trade  and  their  avaricious  and  cowardly 
King,  whose  souls  I  trust  may  all  fry  in  hell — 

1  ask  jxirdon  for  an  anger  that  leaps  like  a 
sword  from  its  sheath  when  I  think  on  these 
men,  and  which  strikes  at  terrible  phantoms 
which  have  not  yet  even  taken  shape  in  this  my 
narrative.  But  I  never  can  look-  upon  Robert 
Livingston  nor  hear  his  name  without  remem¬ 
bering  the  wickedness  he  hatched.  And  when 
the  evil  flame  that  he  started  seared  and 
scorched  so  many  noble  names,  and  even  licked 
the  very  throne  of  England’s  King — and  when 
their  lordships  ran  like  foxes  each  to  his  proper 
earth,  and  the  King  himself  slunk  away  behind 
Ix)rd  Belomont  and  my  lA)rd  of  Orford,  striv¬ 
ing  like  Pilate  to  wash  responsibility  from  his 
itching  and  royal  palms,  then  shojuld  Robert 
Livingston  have  spoken.  But  remained  silent. 
And  it  was  the  most  wicked  sUence  that  ever 
muted  human  lips  and, tongue,  to  do  an  honest 
man  to  death. 

Well,  to  my  story  once  more,  being  calm 
enough  now  to  mend  my  quill  and  strive  to 
recollect  my  promise  to  use  with  every  coxu:- 
tesy  and  politeness. 

back  to  my  Indians  on  Wall  Street,  whom 
presently  I  saw  go  out  by  the  stonepoints,  mak¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  city  wall.  No  doubt  they 
had  a  hut  in  the  woods  somewhere  beyond  the 
Out -Ward,  for  such  was  customary  when  these 
savages  came  to  the  city. 

.As  for  the  two  forest-runners,  they  roamed 
leisurely  along  the  waterside  ahead  of  me,  and 
gossiped  and  laughed  together,  and  seemed  a 
merrv'  pair,  in  their  brilliant  quill-set  moccasins 
and  bead-work,  and  the  scarlet  thrums  on  leg 
an<l  sleeve  as  bright  as  a  fringe  of  alder-berries 
in  November. 

As  I  passed  them  they  saluted  me  and  I  took 
off  my  feathered  hat  to  them,  for  I  would  not 
be  outdone  in  courtesy  by  two  poor  forest-run¬ 
ners. 

“God  be  with  you,  friends,”  said  I,  “and  I 
[Continued  on  page.  156] 
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Tke  curtain  descended.  She  faced  him 
“Iinpadent  to  the  end!"  she  said.  Bellerb 
looked  down  at  her  with  a  benign  grin. 


J A  gorgeous  June  day,  with 
^  I  i|S  a  seven-inch  cigaret  holder  be- 

i]  ji  f  •«  tween  her  lips  and  a  smile  half 

i  )  *  9  of  amusement,  half  of  derision 

in  her  eyes,  Elspeth  Wynn 
^  watchetl  her  furniture  coming 

into  the  old-world  cottage  she 
had  had  the  good  luck  to  rent  within  ten  miles 
of  London. 

It  was  a  new  stunt  this — and  she  was  fond  of 
stunts.  She  lookeil  up.  There  were  ramblers 
alx)ve  her  brown  hair  in  the  (luckiest  veranda; 
she  looked  down,  and  a  line  of  Madonna  lilies 
and  hymeneal  delphiniums  ran  to  the  oix'n  door 


set  in  a  fan  of  ivy  under  three  elms.  And  two 
skylarks  sang,  one  in  the  bluest  of  heavens,  the 
other,  to  quote  Barrie,  in  Elspeth’s  heart, 

“Drop  ’er  yore  end,  Alf.” 

She  laughed  that  whole-hearted  laugh  which 
had  enraptured  theater-goers  for  the  last  two 
years,  I’hey  were  so  priceless,  Alf  and  'Erh 
Everything  they  handled  was  a  “she”— eve* 
the  coal-scuttle:  they  were  on  the  wardrobe 
now.  And  listening  and  glimpsing  the  gem  ofi 
girl  who  was  to  “do”  for  her  and  who  was  now 
flitting  up  the  path  with  a  load  of  cushions,  Els¬ 
peth  felt  happier  than  she  had  done  since  the 
morning  after  the  night  when,  according  to  afl 
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the  newspapers,  she  had  made  her  name,  quisite  satinwood  wardrobe  returning  through 
Such  a  garden! — and  her  own — for  two  whole  the  door, 
years.  Across  the  lawn  were  roses,  roses;  and  “Won’t  it  go  up  the  stairs?” 

^  the  laughter  in  her  eyes  lost  the  mockery  which  “Nothin’  doin’,  miss.” 

was  sf)  familiar  to  the  stalls  and  her  dresser  and  “But  it  must!”  There  was  anxiety  in  her 
the  readers  of  the  weekly  pictorials.  voice — she  had  paid  fifty  pounds  for  that  piece 

“We’ll  be  straight  in  no  time  now,  miss.”  alone.  “Try  that  window.” 

Shi*  smiled  to  iVIillie.  so  neat  and  so  pretty  in  Alf  raised  his  head.  “Want  more’n  two  of  us, 
her  lilac  overall,  with  her  dark  hair  and  big  gray  that  will.” 
eyes;  then,  shutting  her  own,  she  held  her  cig-  “That’s  a  fact,  Alf.” 

aret  at  arm’s  length  and  breatht*d  in  a  million  Then  Millie  ran  out,  and  she  and  Elspeth  and 

perfumes.  .Alf  and  ’Erb  all  stared  up  as  if  staring  would 

“She’s  beat  us.  ’Erb.”  whisk  the  wardrobe  in. 

Elspeth  wheeled  to  catch  sight  of  her  e.\-  When  a  great  voice  boomed: 

6: 
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“You'll  have  to  slit  it.” 

Trembling  with  anger,  Elspeth  looked  round. 
Above  the  wall  bounding  her  garden  was  a  sort 
of  paling  to  increase  its  height,  and  over  wall 
and  paling  was  thick  iv>';  above  which  showed 
a  man’s  face.  It  was  a  jolly  face,  a  strong  face, 
but  it  irritated  Elspeth  beyond  words. 

She  was  dumb,  in  fact;  and  Alf  said:  “Only 
way  I  can  see,  miss.” 

Which  loosed  Elspeth's  tongue. 

“Who  are  you  to  interfere?”  she  asked  the 
intruder. 

“A  friend.” 

“Well,  fade  away.” 

But  he  said  placidly:  “Here — you,*Herb — 
come  round  and  I’ll  lend  you  the  tools.” 

“Right-o,  guv’nor.” 

“Stop!”  cried  Elspeth.  “I  won’t  have  it  cut.” 

“You’ll  have  to,”  the  stranger  told  her. 

“Impertinence!”  She  blenched  and  moved  to 
him.  “Get  off  my  wall.” 

“Our  wall,”  he  corrected  gently. 

“Then  you’re  my  neighbor?” 

“John  Bellerby — always  at  your  service.” 

Her  lips  curled.  “Then  perhaps  you’ll  render 
it  when  asked  for.” 

“You  may  rely  on  that.”  With  which,  he 
folded  his  arms  on  the  points  of  the  paling  and 
looked  down  with  a  benign  grin. 

Elspeth  turned  impatiently  to  the  men. 
“Can’t  you  try  the  window?” 

Alf  scratched  his  head.  “Really  W'ant  four 
of  us,  miss.” 

And  ’Erb  explained:  “Two  above  an’  two 
below.” 

“Oh,  leave  the  damned  thing  in  the  veranda,” 
cried  Elspeth  with  vexation;  and  the  man  on 
the  wall  guffawed. 

Time  passed,  and  she  was  still  furious — with 
the  men  who  had  taken  their  packing-cases 
and  mats  and  gone;  but  with  her  neighbor  es¬ 
pecially.  He  was  so  impudent.  How  dare  he 
climb  up  her  wall — their  wall — like  a  monkey  and 
grin  in — and  order  her  about — and  direct  her 
furniture  to  be  cut?  How  dare  he? 

“Will  vou  have  this  here,  miss?” 

“Yes,  'Millie.” 

Out  of  chaos  was  growing  order.  Thank 
goodness,  she  had  had  the  carpets  laid.  She 
st«x)d  on  a  chair  driving  in  nails,  and  her  “gem 
of  a  girl”  passed  up  pictures. 

“I’ll  have  to  catch  the  Seven-five.  When 
ought  I  to  leave?” 

“Oh,  twenty  to  will  give  you  heaps  of  time.” 
Tap — and  the  nail  slid  to  its  brass  head. 
“What  a  posh  wall!” 

“These  cottages  are  so  old.  .  .  .  Fancy  you 
being  on  the  stage.” 

Tap — 

“You  will  be  tired  getting  home  at  one  in  the 
morning.” 

“Oh,  I’m  an  owl.” 


“So’s  Mr.  Bellerby.” 

“Bellerby?”  echoed  Elspeth  indifferently. 

“Yes.  I  do  for  him,  too.  He  writes.  He’s 
a  scream — he  puts  us  all  in  stories.  He’ll  put 
you  in  one.” 

‘'Will  he?” 

Millie  nodded.  “He’s  all  nerves  when  he’s 
working.  It  was  the  war,  I  think.  He  can’t 
stand  noise.” 

“Oh,  he  can’t  stand  noise?”  i 

“No.  If  a  barrel-organ  comes  round,  as  it 
does  sometimes,  he  goes  quite  mad.” 

“What  fun!  I  might  get  one.  Let’s  hang 
that  picture.” 

And  then:  “Millie,  how  are  we  going  to  get 
that  wardrobe  in?” 

“I  really  don’t  know,”  replied  the  girl  tact¬ 
fully. 

But  Elspeth  did.  It  was  cut  the  next  after¬ 
noon,  carried  up  the  crooked  staircase  and 
screwed  together  in  her  bedroom,  none  the 
worse  in  appearance  but  its  value  halved.  Yet 
what  annoyed  her  more  was  that  Bellerby  had 
been  right.  She  must  find  out  about  a  barrel- 
organ. 

It  passed  from  her  mind  with  Bellerby 
though,  as  the  days  went  by  and  she  grew  used 
to  the  long  up-hill  walk  from  the  station  and 
basked  the  whole  of  non-matinee  in  her  garden. 
For  one  thing  she  never  saw  him,  for  another 
she  was  absorbed  by  her  new  home.  It  was 
such  a  joy  to  cut  one’s  own  flowers  even  if  the 
pluck  were  needed  sometimes  to  play  St.  George 
to  a  centip)ede. 

One  day  she  rose  from  the  deck-chair  under 
the  pear-tree  and  wandered  to  her  cottage 
through  a  fragrance  of  flowers.  Through 
French  windows  she  entered  her  drawing-room. 
Such  a  charming  room — so  cool,  with  no  glaring 
light.  She  sat  down  at  her  piano  and  began  to 
play  and  sing.  And  presently  the  old-fashioned 
bell-pull  in  the  worm-eaten  door-post  was 
wrenched  into  action,  and  she  rose  and  went  to 
the  window. 

Who  was  it?  She  saw  the  lilac-clad  Millie  go 
down  the  path  and  return  with  a  note. 

“From  next  door,  miss.” 

“From  next  door?  Why?” 

She  opened  the  envelope  with  surprise  that 
grew  to  astonishment  till  she  remembered  the 
barrel-organs.  And  then  she  laughed  and  read 
the  missive  again. 

Madam: 

Please!  .  .  .  Have  mercy  on  a  fellow-artist 
and  practice  in  the  afternoons,  when  he  doesn’t, 
work.  Faithfully, 

J.  Bellerby. 

Practicel — that  got  her  goat.  She  was  on  the 
’phone — it  was  in  the  next  room.  She  went  to 
it,  gave  a  number.  .  .  . 

At  eight  o’clock  next  morning  Bellerby  sat  in 
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a  leather  armchair  waiting  for  breakfast.  He 
skimmed  the  paper  as  sunshine  was  skimming 
the  fields  opposite.  Gray  flannels,  a  white  silk 
shirt,  a  shooting-jacket  with  a  hole  in  the  elbow 
—contented  man. 

Came  the  appetising  odor  of  bacon,  and  Millie 
entered  in  her  lilac  overall. 

I  “Hullo — hours  fit  in  with  the  party  next 

door?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir.” 

“Like  her?” 

“She’s  easy  to  get  on  with.” 

He  moved  to  the  table.  “God,  what  a  girl. 
So  beautifully  helpless  and  so  helplessly  beau¬ 
tiful.” 

“Going  to  put  her  in  a  story?” 

!  “Might.” 

He  tackled  his  bacon,  and  round  popped  Mil¬ 
lie  to  call  Miss  Wynn.  She  unlocked  the  door, 

I  took  some  paper  and  some  letters  from  the  box, 
and  climbed  the  path.  Then  stopped  dead. 

I  A  piano  stood  in  the  veranda.  Now’?  Why? 

I  — She  knew  w’hy. 


I 

I 


WITH  heart  still  a-flutter,  presently  she 
took  up  the  tea.  Placing  the  tray  on  a 
small  table  by  the  bed.  she  pulled  up  the  blind. 
Sunshine  flooded  the  room,  poured  on  the  pil¬ 
low’,  lit  brown  hair  to  gold. 

“That  my  call?” 

“Your  tea,  miss.” 

Elspeth  sat  up.  rubbed  her  eyes,  “.\lready? 
.\ny  earwigs  about?’  She  yawned.  “How’  fresh 
you  look.” 

But  Millie  didn’t  smile.  “Your  piano — it’s 
been  out  all  night.” 

“I  gave  it  permission.”  Another  yawn. 
“Wish  they  w’ould  run  an  earlier  train.  Any 
letters?” 

“On  the  tray.” 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“Nothing,  miss.” 

“Millie,  be  an  angel — fetch  me  a  cigaret.” 
The  girl  obeyed,  but  was  seething,  .-ks  if  call¬ 
ing  her  an  angel  would  pacify  her.  She  pretty 
well  guessed  what  was  in  the  air.  She  could  have 
killed  Miss  Wynn. 

And  as  if  she  had  known  what  was  coming, 
suddenly,  after  breakfast,  she  heard  louder  than 
the  splashing  of  water  to  the  sink:  “La-la-la-la — 
la-la-la-la!”  up  and  down,  up  and  down. 

“Cat!”  she  said. 

Louder,  louder:  “Ar-ar-ar-a-r — ar-ar-ar-ar!" 
She  w’ent  out  drying  her  hands.  There  sat 
Miss  Wynn,  at  her  piano,  with  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Bellerby’s  way,  her  wide-open  mouth 
turned  tow’ard  him  singing  ars  and  las. 

“Miss,  miss!” 

“HeUo?” 

“He’s  working.” 

“Is  he?  La-la—'' 

“He  can’t  stand  noise.” 

“Noise?  I’m  practicing.  La-la-la-lal” 


“He  was  blown  up  in  the  war.” 

“Was  he?  Ar-ar-ar-arl” 

She  w’as  heartless,  heartless — Millie  went 
back,  but  turned  before  she  reached  the  scul¬ 
ler}’,  for  a  face  showed  over  the  ivy  and  a  great 
voice  roared: 

“Stop  that  damn  din!” 

It  increased. 

Then  the  bell  shook  as  violent  as  Millie  was 
shaking,  but  the  door  was  latched;  and  sud¬ 
denly  from  the  road,  over  the  fence,  came  a  furi¬ 
ous  man.  Across  the  lawn,  up  the  grass  bank, 
over  a  IhxI  of  gladioli  and  violas,  he  came  and 
crashed  a  fist  on  the  bass  notes. 

“Stop  it,  will  you? — or  by  God  I’ll  have  the 
law  on  you!” 

“Break  my  piano  and  by  God  I’ll  have  it  on 
you!” 

Thus  they  glared  at  each  other  like  a  couple 
of  roosters  with  extended  ruffs. 

“I  asked  you  civilly,”  he  cried. 

And  she:  “It’s  my  living  as  much  as  yours.” 

“Rot!  You’re  not  in  musical  comedy.” 

“Have  you  bought  the  earth?” 

He  W’as  gripping  her  arms.  “Yes.  and  the  air 
— everything  round  here — from  nine  to  twelve.” 

“Bellerby” — her  voice  topped  his — “I’ll  sue 
you  for  trespass  and  assault.” 

“Do  what  you  like  as  long  as  you  stop  this 
row.” 

“Row?” 

“Yes,  row.” 

“I  won’t!” 

“You  won’t?” 

“No.” 

Cpon  which  he  snapped  down  the  lid  of  her 
piano,  turned  the  key  in  it  and  slipped  it  in  his 
pocket. 

“How  dare  you?”  she  gasped.  “Give  me  that 
back.” 

His  voice  came  vibrant  but  low.  “You  shall 
have  it  at  twelve.” 

“You  beast.” 

“Yes.  Good  morning.” 

He  W’as  going,  and  she  stared  after  him. 
Never  in  her  life — never  in  the  whole  course  of 
it  had  she  met  such  cheek.  The  door  slammed 
behind  him. 

.\nd  then  like  an  angry  child  she  shook  the 
locked  piano — hurting  her  nails;  then  stared  at 
the  wall.  Revenge.  But  how’?.  .  .  Of  course, 
the  gramophone. 

She  rushed  in,  not  even  seeing  the  white- 
faced  Millie  standing  by  the  trellis:  found  what 
she  wanted,  fetched  it  out.  And  now  in  the 
sunshine,  amid  the  glory  of  summer  flowers,  she 
sat  on  the  lawn  and  played  two  records  unceas¬ 
ingly  for  three  solid  hours. 

Amazing — yes.  Passers-by  were  amazed,  no 
doubt  the  birds  were.  For  these  were  the  soul¬ 
ful  songs  she  played:  “It  ain’t  gonna  rain  no 
mo’  ”  and  “Hard-hearted  Hannah  the  Yamp^ 
from  Savannah.” 
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‘•You'll  have  to  slit  it.” 

Trembling  with  anger,  Elspeth  looked  round. 
Above  the  wall  bounding  her  garden  was  a  sort 
of  paling  to  increase  its  height,  and  over  wall 
and  paling  was  thick  iv>';  above  which  showed 
a  man’s  face.  It  was  a  jolly  face,  a  strong  face, 
but  it  irritated  Elspeth  beyond  words. 

She  was  dumb,  in  fact;  and  Alf  said:  “Only 
way  I  can  see,  miss.” 

Which  loosed  Elspeth’s  tongue. 

“Who  are  you  to  interfere?”  she  asked  the 
intruder. 

“A  friend.” 

“Well,  fade  away.” 

But  he  said  placidly:  “Here — you,* Herb — 
come  round  and  I’ll  lend  you  the  tools.” 

“Right-o,  guv’nor.” 

“Stop!”  cried  Elspeth.  “I  won’t  have  it  cut.” 

“You’ll  have  to,”  the  stranger  told  her. 

“Impertinence!”  She  blenched  and  moved  to 
him.  “Get  off  my  wall.” 

“Our  wall,”  he  corrected  gently. 

“Then  you’re  my  neighbor?” 

“John  Bellerby — always  at  your  service.” 

Her  lips  curled.  “Then  perhaps  you’ll  render 
it  when  asked  for.” 

“You  may  rely  on  that.”  With  which,  he 
folded  his  arms  on  the  points  of  the  paling  and 
looked  down  with  a  benign  grin. 

Elspeth  turned  impatiently  to  the  men. 
“Can’t  you  try  the  window?” 

Alf  scratched  his  head.  “Really  W’ant  four 
of  us,  miss.” 

And  ’Erb  explained:  “Two  above  an’  two 
below.” 

“Oh,  leave  the  damned  thing  in  the  veranda,” 
cried  Elspeth  with  vexation;  and  the  man  on 
the  wall  guffawed. 

Time  passed,  and  she  was  still  furious — with 
the  men  who  had  taken  their  packing-cases 
and  mats  and  gone;  but  with  her  neighbor  es¬ 
pecially.  He  was  so  impudent.  How  dare  he 
climb  up  her  wall — their  wall — like  a  monkey  and 
grin  in — and  order  her  about — and  direct  her 
furniture  to  be  cut?  How  dare  he? 

“WUl  vou  have  this  here,  miss?” 

“Yes,  'Millie.” 

Out  of  chaos  was  growing  order.  Thank 
goodness,  she  had  had  the  carpets  laid.  She 
stood  on  a  chair  driving  in  nails,  and  her  “gem 
of  a  girl”  passed  up  pictures. 

“I’ll  have  to  catch  the  Seven-five.  When 
ought  I  to  leave?” 

“Oh,  twenty  to  will  give  you  heaps  of  time.” 
Tap — and  the  nail  slid  to  its  brass  head. 
“What  a  posh  wall!” 

“These  cottages  are  so  old.  .  .  .  Fancy  you 
being  on  the  stage.” 

Tap — 

“You  will  be  tired  getting  home  at  one  in  the 
morning.” 

“Oh,  I’m  an  owl.” 


“So’s  Mr.  Bellerby.” 

“Bellerby?”  echoed  Elspeth  indifferently. 

“Yes.  I  do  for  him,  too.  He  writes.  He’s 
a  scream — he  puts  us  all  in  stories.  He’ll  put 
you  in  one.” 

''Will  he?” 

Millie  nodded.  “He’s  all  nerves  when  he’s 
working.  It  was  the  war,  I  think.  He  can’t 
stand  noise.” 

“Oh,  he  can’t  stand  noise?”  j 

“No.  If  a  barrel-organ  comes  round,  as  it 
does  sometimes,  he  goes  quite  mad.” 

“What  fun!  I  might  get  one.  Let’s  hang 
that  picture.” 

And  then:  “Millie,  how  are  we  going  to  get 
that  wardrobe  in?” 

“I  really  don’t  know,”  replied  the  girl  tact¬ 
fully. 

But  Elspeth  did.  It  was  cut  the  next  after¬ 
noon,  carried  up  the  crooked  staircase  and 
screwed  together  in  her  bedroom,  none  the 
worse  in  appearance  but  its  value  halved.  Yet 
what  annoyed  her  more  was  that  Bellerby  had 
been  right.  She  must  find  out  about  a  barrel- 
organ. 

It  passed  from  her  mind  with  Bellerby 
though,  as  the  days  went  by  and  she  grew  used 
to  the  long  up-h^  walk  from  the  station  and 
basked  the  whole  of  non-matinee  in  her  garden. 
For  one  thing  she  never  saw  him,  for  another 
she  was  absorbed  by  her  new  home.  It  was 
such  a  joy  to  cut  one’s  own  flowers  even  if  the 
pluck  were  needed  sometimes  to  play  St.  George 
to  a  centipede. 

One  day  she  rose  from  the  deck-chair  under 
the  pear-tree  and  wandered  to  her  cottage 
through  a  fragrance  of  flowers.  Throu^ 
French  windows  she  entered  her  drawing-room. 
Such  a  charming  room — so  cool,  with  no  glaring 
light.  She  sat  down  at  her  piano  and  began  to 
play  and  sing.  And  presently  the  old-fashioned 
bell-pull  in  the  worm-eaten  door-post  was 
wrenched  into  action,  and  she  rose  and  went  to 
the  window. 

Who  was  it?  She  saw  the  lilac-clad  Millie  go 
down  the  path  and  return  with  a  note. 

“From  next  door,  miss.” 

“From  next  door?  Why?” 

She  opened  the  envelope  with  surprise  that 
grew  to  astonishment  till  she  remembered  the 
barrel-organs.  And  then  she  laughed  and  read 
the  missive  again. 

Madam: 

Please!  .  .  .  Have  mercy  on  a  fellow-artist 
and  practice  in  the  afternoons,  when  he  doesn’t, 
work.  Faithfully, 

J.  Bellerby. 

Practicel — that  got  her  goat.  She  was  on  the 
’phone — it  was  in  the  next  room.  She  went  to 
it,  gave  a  number.  .  .  . 

At  eight  o’clock  next  morning  Bellerby  sat  in 
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a  leather  armchair  waiting  for  breakfast.  He 
skimmed  the  paper  as  sunshine  was  skimming 
the  fields  opix)site.  Gray  flannels,  a  white  silk 
shirt,  a  shooting-jacket  with  a  hole  in  the  elbow 
—contented  man. 

Came  the  appetising  odor  of  bacon,  and  Millie 
entered  in  her  lilac  overall. 

“Hullo — hours  fit  in  with  the  party  next 
door?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir.” 

“Like  her?” 

“She’s  easy  to  get  on  with.” 

He  moved  to  the  table.  “God,  what  a  girl. 
So  beautifully  helpless  and  so  helplessly  beau¬ 
tiful.” 

“Going  to  put  her  in  a  story?” 

“Might.” 

He  tackled  his  bacon,  and  round  popped  Mil¬ 
lie  to  call  Miss  Wynn.  She  unlocked  the  door, 
took  some  paper  and  some  letters  from  the  box, 
and  climbed  the  path.  Then  stopped  dead. 

A  piano  stood  in  the  veranda.  Now’?  Whj'? 
— She  knew  why. 

WITH  heart  still  a-flutter,  presently  she 
took  up  the  tea.  Placing  the  tray  on  a 
small  table  by  the  bed,  she  pulled  up  the  blind. 
Sunshine  flooded  the  room,  px)ured  on  the  pil¬ 
low,  lit  brown  hair  to  gold. 

“That  my  call?” 

“Your  tea,  miss.” 

Elspeth  sat  up,  rubbed  her  eyes,  “.\iready? 
.\ny  earwigs  about?’  She  yawned.  “How’ fresh 
you  look.” 

But  Millie  didn’t  smile.  “Your  piano — it’s 
been  out  all  night.” 

“I  gave  it  permission.”  Another  yawn. 
“Wish  they  would  run  an  earlier  train.  Any 
letters?” 

“On  the  tray.” 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“Nothing,  miss.” 

“Millie,  be  an  angel — fetch  me  a  cigaret.” 
The  girl  obeyed,  but  was  seething,  .-ks  if  call¬ 
ing  her  an  angel  would  pacify  her.  She  pretty 
well  guessed  what  was  in  the  air.  She  could  have 
killed  Miss  Wynn. 

And  as  if  she  had  known  what  was  coming, 
suddenly,  after  breakfast,  she  heard  louder  than 
the  splashing  of  water  to  the  sink;  “La-la-la-la — 
la-la-la-la!”  up  and  down,  up  and  down. 

“Cat!”  she  said. 

Louder,  louder:  “Ar-ar-ar-a-r — ar-ar-ar-ar!" 
She  went  out  drying  her  hands.  There  sat 
Miss  Wynn,  at  her  piano,  with  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Bellerby’s  way,  her  wide-open  mouth 
turned  toward  him  singing  ars  and  las. 

“Miss,  miss!” 

“HeUo?” 

“He’s  working.” 

“Is  he?  La-la — ” 

“He  can’t  stand  noise.” 

“Noise?  I’m  practicing.  La-la-la-lal" 


“He  was  blown  up  in  the  war.” 

“Was  he?  Ar-ar-ar-arl" 

She  was  heartless,  heartless — Millie  went 
back,  but  turned  before  she  reached  the  scul¬ 
ler}’,  for  a  face  showed  over  the  ivy  and  a  great 
voice  roared: 

“Stop  that  damn  din!” 

It  increased. 

Then  the  bell  shook  as  violent  as  Millie  was 
shaking,  but  the  door  was  latched;  and  sud¬ 
denly  from  the  road,  over  the  fence,  came  a  furi¬ 
ous  man.  .Across  the  lawn,  up  the  grass  bank, 
over  a  bed  of  gladioli  and  violas,  he  came  and 
crashed  a  fist  on  the  bass  notes. 

“Stop  it,  will  you? — or  by  God  I’ll  have  the 
law  on  you!” 

“Break  my  piano  and  by  God  I’ll  have  it  on 
you!” 

Thus  they  glared  at  each  other  like  a  couple 
of  roosters  w’ith  extended  ruffs. 

“I  asked  you  civilly,”  he  cried. 

.And  she:  “It’s  my  living  as  much  as  yours.” 

“Rot!  You’re  not  in  musical  comedy.” 

“Have  you  bought  the  earth?” 

He  was  gripping  her  arms.  “Yes.  and  the  air 
— everything  round  here — from  nine  to  twelve.” 

“Bellerby” — her  voice  topped  his — “I’ll  sue 
you  for  trespass  and  assault.” 

“Do  what  you  like  as  long  as  you  stop  this 
row.” 

“Row?” 

“Yes,  row.” 

“I  won’t!” 

“You  won’t?” 

“No.” 

Upon  which  he  snapped  down  the  lid  of  her 
piano,  turned  the  key  in  it  and  slipped  it  in  his 
pocket. 

“How  dare  you?”  she  gasped.  “Give  me  that 
back.” 

His  voice  came  vibrant  but  low.  “You  shall 
have  it  at  twelve.” 

“You  beast.” 

“Yes.  Good  morning.” 

He  was  going,  and  she  stared  after  him. 
Never  in  her  life — never  in  the  whole  course  of 
it  had  she  met  such  cheek.  The  door  slammed 
behind  him. 

.And  then  like  an  angry  child  she  shook  the 
locked  piano — hurting  her  nails;  then  stared  at 
the  wall.  Revenge.  But  how?.  .  .  Of  course, 
the  gramophone. 

She  rushed  in,  not  even  seeing  the  white¬ 
faced  Millie  standing  by  the  treUis:  found  what 
she  wanted,  fetched  it  out.  And  now  in  the 
sunshine,  amid  the  glory  of  summer  flowers,  she 
sat  on  the  lawn  and  played  two  records  unceas¬ 
ingly  for  three  solid  hours. 

Amazing — yes.  Passers-by  were  amazed,  no 
doubt  the  birds  were.  For  these  were  the  soul¬ 
ful  songs  she  played:  “It  ain’t  gonna  rain  no 
mo’  ”  and  “Hard-hearted  Hannah  the  Vamp 
from  Savannah.”  ' 
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No,  he  did  no  work. 

Nor  did  he  try  to  stop  her.  A  dock  struck 
twelve.  She  picked  up  the  records  and  flung 
them  at  an  elm.  The  minutes  passed.  She 
heard  steps  on  the  road.  Then  a  white  some¬ 
thing  circled  over  the  fence  and  fell  at  her  feet 
in  the  shape  of  an  envelope.  She  opened  it  and 
the  key  of  her  piano  dropped  on  the  grass. 

This  the  bellicose  position  between  Elspeth 
and  Bellerby  before  she  had  been  in  resi¬ 
dence  a  week;  but  it  had  reached  its  zenith. 

You  can’t  keep  that  high-pressure  up  unless, 
the  cynic  will  say,  you’re  married.  And  they 
weren’t  married  or  even  engaged  or  even  in 
love;  they  were  merdy  neighbors. 

He  won,  I  suppose;  for  she  never  played  the 
piano  again  in  the  morning  or  either  of  those 
particular  melodies  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  He 
for  his  part  never  looked  over  the  wall.  Thus 
their  warfare  died. 

As  the  siunmer  passed  each  meant  less  to  the 
other.  The  man  over  the  wall  stayed  there, 
and  Elspeth  put  him  from  her  mind. 

Such  a  negative  condition  might  have  gone 
on  indefinitely  but  for  Bellerby’s  habit  of  put¬ 
ting  anyone  and  everyone  in  a  story.  Into  one 
went  Elspeth  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  when  it 
was  done,  it  showed  such  dramatic  possibilities 
that  it  suggested  a  play;  and,  behold,  before  the 
author  knew  where  he  was,  one  was  started,  and 
by  the  fall  of  the  leaf  was  finished. 

Not  unsurprisingly  the  leading  character,  the 
whole  reason  of  the  play,  was  the  girl  next  door. 
It  was  apparent  she  must  have  the  part. 

But  would  she  take  it? 

He  remembered  distinctly  she  had  called  him 
a  beast  just  as  he  had  never  forgotten  the 
gramophone  attack  lasting  three  solid  hours. 
Pity!  Still  there  was  the  position.  Face  it. 
How? 

“See  her,”  said  himself;  and  he  thought  it 
an  excellent  idea. 

Such  a  demure  little  door  in  its  fan  of  ivy. 
Brave-hearted,  he  knocked  out  his  pipe  and 
pulled  the  bell. 

Its  tinkle  somehow  conjured  up  muffins  from 
the  winters  of  his  youth,  and  then,  the  door 
opening,  he  raised  his  hat. 

She  smUed — with  derision. 

“Good  morning.  Miss  Wynn,”  said  he.  “I 
wonder  if  you  could  spare  me  just  five  min¬ 
utes.” 

“I’ve  cut  the  wardrobe,”  she  said. 

He  moved  past  her.  “How  pretty  your  little 
place  is.” 

“Sweet,  isn’t  it?”  she  agreed,  closing  the 
door. 

“How’s  the  theater?”  he  asked,  with,  per¬ 
haps,  over-friendliness. 

She  leaned  against  white-painted  banisters 
and  looked  him  in  the  face.  “Impudent  as 
ever,  Bellerby.” 


“Oh,  come!”  That  gave  him  time  to  recover. 
“No,  no,  I’m  here  on  business.”  And  he 
strolled  on. 

“We  can  discuss  it  here.” 

He  turned.  “Just  as  you  like.” 

She  waited;  and  now  he  looked  at  her  with  a 
feeling  somehow  he  had  never  felt  for  her.  She 
was  simply  topping. 

“What  have  you  come  for?”  she  asked  ab¬ 
ruptly. 

He  slipped  a  large  envelope  from  that  spa¬ 
cious  receptacle  inside  a  shooting-jacket  called 
a  game-pocket.  “To  bring  you  this.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“A  play.” 

“Why  bring  it  to  me?” 

He  grinned  bo>’ishly.  “Ah,  now  we’re  com¬ 
ing  to  the  point.” 

“Yes,  I  wish  you  would.” 

“My  play,”  said  he.  “Mine.” 

“WeU?” 

“It’s  a  good  one.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Money  in  it.” 

“Yes?” 

“And  a  part  for  you.” 

Her  red  lips  opened.  There  was  something 
so  astonishing — and  disarming — in  his  ingenu¬ 
ousness.  It  made  her  gasp.  And,  gasping,  she 
noticed  the  hole  in  his  sleeve  and  his  silk  shirt 
and  his  jolly,  rough-hewn  face;  and  then  she 
laughed — that  long,  rich,  whole-hearted  laugh 
that  made  her  Elspeth.  “But  you  don’t  really — 
you  can’t  possibly  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I 
should  act  in  a  play  of  yours?” 

“Why  not?” 

She  drew  herself  up  to  her  five-feet  five. 
“What  do  you  take  me  for?” 

He  turned  the  envelope.  “I’d  hoped  we’d 
buried  the  hatchet.” 

“Buried  it?”  she  said  quickly.  “You’ve  un¬ 
earthed  it  by  coming  in  here.” 

He  appraised  her.  “Then  however  good  the 
play,  however  well  the  part  suited  you,  you 
would  turn  it  down  because  I  was  the  author?” 
“I’d  sooner  be  dead  than  act  in  your  play.” 
He  shrugged.  “Oh,  well.”  And  then  he  add¬ 
ed:  “No  use  apologizing,  I  suppose?” 
flNot  a  little  bit  of  use.” 

“You’d  sooner  be  dead  than  act  in  my  play?” 
“I’ve  told  you  so.” 

He  said  with  a  twinkle:  “Hard-hearted  Han¬ 
nah,  the  Vamp  from  Savannah!” 

“Insult  me  as  you  like,” 

Her  eyes  flashed — so  did  his.  “You  an¬ 
noyed  me,”  he  told  her. 

“/  annoyed  you?  How?” 

“By  bringing  your  piano  out  and  practicing,” 
“Practicing!”  she  caught  him  up.  “You  ac¬ 
cused  me  of  practicing  when  I  was  playing  and 
singing  in  my  drawing-room — ^and  I  paid  you 
out.” 

.  He  laughed  and  looked  into  her  eyes. 
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“Would  j’ou  marrv-  me  sooner  than  act  in 
my  play?” 

She  reddened.  “Please  go.” 

He  said:  “Au  revoir.”  And  meant  it  too. 

pOR  a  long  time  she  stood  there  gazing  at  the 
r  door  thiough  -which  he  had  gone.  She  was 
amazed  at  him,  amazed  at  his  impudence.  To 
imagine  she  would  act  in  his  play!  A  hooligan 
with  a  hole  in  his  sleeve — the  beastly  cheek! 

That  was  the  thought  she  gave  to  him,  she 
gave  none  to  his  play.  He  annoyed  her.  .\nd 
as  she  retraced  her  steps  up  the  path,  his  la.st 
ridiculous  question  recurred  to  her.  Marry 
him —  Good  God! 

Meanwhile  the  man  over  the  wall  was  by  no 
means  perturbed.  He  had  hardly  expected  his 
nrighbor  to  behave  very  differently  from  what 
she  had  done.  .  But  he  had  noticed  her  blush. 
She  was  lovely  when  she  blushed.  He  did  want 
her  to  act  in  his  play. 

So  he  sent  it  to  her  manager,  Jimmy  Lane, 
whom  without  reading  it,  turned  it  down. 

On  a  morning  in  the  following  March,  when 
daffodils  were  a-Woom  in  Elspeth’s  garden  and 
sparrows  pulling  up  her  rad^hes,  the  old  bell 
tinkled  and  Elspeth  went  to  the  door. 

A  woman  sto^  there — a  woman  of  uncertain 
age,  but  with  no  uncertain  color  in  her  nose.  It 
was  a  bitter  day:  and  tramps  came  on  bitter 
days  for  boiling  water  and  anj^thing  else  they 
could  get.  But  this  was  no  tramp) — she  mu§t 
be  touting  for  a  charity,  Elsp)eth  thought. 

Therefore  she  said,  “Yes?”  Just  like  that,  in 
her  coldest  tone. 

“I’ve  come  from  Yorkshire.  Can  you  tell 
Miss  Wynn  I  have  come  from  Yorkshire?” 

“No,  she’s  out.” 

“Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!” 

“Yes,  I’m  afraid  so.” 

“Will  she  be  long?” 

“Till  about  one  o’clock  tomorrow  morning,” 
said  Elspeth  cheerily. 

The  woman  put  a  hand  to  her  heart.  “Then 
it’s  all  for  nothing.  Because  I  can't  stay.  My 
brother’s  ver>-  ill.  He  read  somewhere  that 
Elsp)eth  Wynn  has  a  heart  of  gold,  but  she’s  out, 
and  I  must  get  back.  All  for  nothing,  all  for 
nothing.” 

Elspeth’s  curiosity  was  aroused.  “What’s 
for  nothing?  What  possible  message  can  your 
brother  have  for  me?” 

“Fom  are  Miss  Wynn?” 

She  bit  her  lip)s  with  annoyance  that  she 
should  have  let  it  out,  then  laughed.  “How  did 
you  know  where  I  lived?” 

“I  called  at  your  theater.”  The  woman 
ner\'ously  opened  her  bag — a  big  network  affair 
— and  pulled  out  what  to  Elsp)eth’s  exp)erienced 
eye  could  be  only  one  thing. 

“He  wants  me  to  read  a  play?”  she  said  with 
horror. 

“Asks  you — asks  you.” 


“But  I’m  inundated  with  this  kind  of  request. 
Everyone  writes  them.”  She  raised  her  voice. 
“The  man  next  door  does.  I’ve  refused  to  read 
his.” 

“But  this” — ^the  woman’s  hand  trembled 
with  her  voice — “this  is  a  life’s  work — a  master- 
p)iece.” 

“They  all  are.” 

She  wiped  away  a  tear.  “Miss  Wynn,  every 
manager  in  London  has  sent  it  back.  He — he’s 
bed-ridden.” 

“I’m  terribly  sorry,”  said  Elsp)eth  genuinely, 
“but  really  I’ve  no  influence.” 

“You  have — you  must  have.  You  are  young, 
beautiful,  with  a  name  and  life  before  you. 
Help  him;  make  him  happy.” 

And  Ekpteth,  now  holding  the  script,  was 
dumb.  What  a  marx'elous  woman  to  travel  all 
the  way  from  Yorkshire  with  her  brother’s 
p)lay.  Such  a  timid-looking,  crushed  kind  of 
woman  with  her  red  nose.  She  felt  utterly 
helpless. 

“Of  course.  I’ll  read  it — and  write  you — and 
do  what  I  can.  Come  in — let  me  get  you 
something.” 

“No,  no — I  had  a  glass  of  milk  in  the  village, 
and  I’ve  a  train  to  catch.”  Tattered  glove-tip)s 
fluttered  in  a  shabby  purse.  “Will  you — will 
you  wire  if  you  think  .  .  ?” 

Holding  the  shilling  which  the  woman  had 
insisted  on  her  taking,  Elspeth  watched  her  dis- 
app)ear  down  the  road,  then  went  in  glancing 
at  the  script.  It  was  badly  typ»ed  and  fingered, 
and  corrected  in  a  shaking  writing. 

Poor  devil.  Bed-ridden  and  bothering  with 
plays — hoping  for  a  fortune  to  come  out  of  this. 
Pathetic.  G^,  life  was  ptathetic.  She  thought 
of  out-of-work  actors  she  knew,  of  a  subscrip>- 
tion  this  week  to  redeem  the  bedding  of  a  family 
of  nine. 

O  Lord!  She  sat  in  her  favorite  chair,  the 
script  on  her  lap,  her  duty  plain.  She  must 
read  it  though  if  it  were  piffle.  “Coombe 
.  .  .  Bradford;”  she  had  once  played  at 
Bradford.  Irving  had,  too — died  in  its  theater. 
And  this  man  w-as  dying.  .  .  . 

She  lit  a  cigaret,  read  the  first  page.  “Not 
bad,”  she  said;  then,  “That’s  rather  good;” 
and  on  the  second  p)age  laughed;  and  twice  on 
the  third.  .And  then  without  her  knowing  it 
her  cigaret  went  out,  and  in  about  half-an-hour 
she  knew  the  unexpected,  the  incredible  had 
happ)ened.  For  the  play  was  a  masterpiece, 
gripp)ed  her  in  every  scene.  She  finished  it — 
gave  a  number  through  the  telephone. 

.  .  .  “That  you,  Jimmy?” 

“That  Elspeth?” 

“Listen — a  miracle!” 

“What  are  they,  dear?” 

“Don’t  be  funny,  I’ve  got  a  marvelous  play.” 

“Part  for  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thought  so.” 
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“It's  a  winner.” 

“Who's  it  by?” 

“Man  called  Coombe.” 

“Never  heard  of  him.” 

“But  you  will.  It's  a  romance.” 

“No  money  in  ’em.” 

“Fool!  The  play’s  a  comedy.  It’s  a  ro¬ 
mance  the  way  it  came  to  me.” 

“Well,  send  it  along,  darling.” 

She  whooped.  “You’ll  read  it?” 

In  a  bored  voice:  “Oh,  yes.” 

Elspeth  put  up  the  leceiver,  lifted  it  again, 
said: 

“Telegrams.” 

SO,  PLAYS  are  put  on. 

On  a  Tuesday  in  May,  with  the  boxes 
draped  in  dust-sheets  and  a  handful  of  people 
smoking  in  the  stalls,  a  dress-rehearsal  took 
place  at  a  London  theater.  .\t  the  back  of  the 
pit  two  men  stood  side  by  side. 

“Elspx;th's  a  wonder.” 

“And  she  foimd  the  play,  old  boy.” 

The  producer  broke  off  to  call:  “Can’t  hear 
you.  Miss  Schmuler.” 

The  lady  addressed  shielded  her  eyes  from 
the  footlights  with  a  hand  and  peered  into  the 
darkling  auditorium.  “Vot  was  dot?” 

In  a  voice  of  thunder:  “Can’t  hear  you. 
Don’t  forget  they'll  be  washing  up  in  the  pit 
bar.  Speak  up,  my  dear.’’ 

“Sorree.” 

“Don’t  be  sorry,  dear.  Speak  up.” 

“Mein  Gott!”  said  Miss  Schmuler  to  herself 
and  the  rehearsal  proceeded.  ' 

The  men  at  the  back  of  the  pit  resinned  their 
conversation. 

“Run  for  a  year.” 

“Run  for  ever,  old  boy.” 

“Where  did  she  find  it?” 

“W’ait  and  see.” 

And  presently  the  producer  went  up  on  the 
stage  to  give  the  players  tips. 

“I’m  acting  like  a  pig,  Jimmy.” 

“You  go  on  acting  like  one,  Elspeth.  Wish 
I’d  a  few  more  pigs  like  you.” 

The  first  night  came  bringing  telegrams  and 
flowers  to  the  stage  door,  and  Elspeth  with  the 
first  pinned  to  her  mirror  and  the  second  drown¬ 
ing  her  senses  waited  in  her  dressing-room 
trembling  like  a  thoroughbred.  Oh,  the  ghastly 
nen'ousness.  She  dabbed  a  lip  with  carmine 
and  her  eyes  fell  on  the  congratulations. 
“Bradford — Thoughts  with  you  every  moment 
of  tonight — Know  you  will  make  my  play — 
Coombe.”  She  laughed  and  said:  “I  shall 
probably  damn  it.” 

“Nonsense,”  said  her  dresser. 

Then  a  boy's  voice  shrilled:  “Overture  and 
beginners,  please!” 

She  breathed:  “O  God!”  and  moved  to  the 
door. 

To  a  house  packed  with  quality  the  curtain 


rose  on  “A  New  Comedy  by  Edward  Coombe” 
punctually  at  8:15;  and  there  was  no  coughing 
and  much  laughter — even  on  the  part  of  the 
critics.  For  the  play  was  the  winner  Elspeth 
had  foreseen.  She  didn’t  make  it,  neither  did 
she  damn  it.  There  were  innumerable  curtains 
at  the  fall  of  each  act;  in  one  of  the  intervals  the 
libraries  did  a  deal,  and  there  was  infinite 
clapping  and  cheering  at  the  finish. 

It  seemed  so  easy — as  it  always  does  on  such  \ 
occasions — to  find  a  success.  The  most  thrilled 
person  was  Elspeth — who  had  found  it.  And 
that  poor  bed-ridden  devil  in  Bradford  would 
wake  up  tomorrow  and — 

“’Thor!  .  .  .Speech.  .  .  Speech!” 
There  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Yet  the  curtain  stayed  up.  And  she  stood 
there  with  the  cast  gazing  at  that  unseen  mass 
in  the  auditorium  who  clamored  for  the  im¬ 
possible. 

“He  can’t,”  she  whispered.  “He’s  not  here. 
Why  he  can’t — ” 

And  then  a  man  came  on — a  man  with  a  jolly  < 
face,  a  strong  face;  and  through  her  brain  to 
the  deafening  applause  there  ran:  “It  ain’t 
gonna  rain  no  mo’  ” — for  it  was  the  man  over  I 
the  wall.  I 

Coombe — Bradford — she  had  been  duped.  | 
...  It  was  the  man  over  the  wall.  I 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  was  saying,  “I  j 
don’t  know  how  to  thank  you  for  your  generous 
appreciation  of  my  first  play.” 

“Bashful  Bellerby!”  was  shouted;  and:  ' 
“Write  another!”  and  everyone  seemed  to 
cheer. 

But  she  heard  no  more.  It  was  his  play — 
she  had  acted  in  it;  and  she  had  sworn  she 
would  rather  die — and  had  meant  it,  too. 
Now  she  seemed  to  hear  him  saying:  “Would 
you  rather  marry  me  than  act  in  rhy  play?”  and 
she  shut  tight  her  teeth.  But  stood  there  like  a 
fool  gazing  at  the  black  coat  which  belonged  to 
the  man  over  the  wall. 

Then  the  curtain  descended,  the  King  was 
played,  the  “free  list”  came  around  to  the 
back,  and  waiters  brought  champagne  and  deli¬ 
cacies  up  from  under  the  stage. 

She  faced  him. 

“Impudent  to  the  end!”  said  she. 

“But  you  have  acted  in  my  play.”  He 
looked  down  at  her  with  a  benign  grin  as  he  had 
done  that  morning  when  he  had  rested  his 
arms  on  the  spikes  of  the  paling. 

She  uttered  an  inarticulate  sound. 

“Did  you  get  my  wire?”  he  asked. 

The  knowledge  that  it  was  pinned  on  her 
mirror  made  her  boil.  “You  ought  to  be  in 
jail,  you  and  that  woman.” 

“She’s  clever,  isn’t  she?” 

His  cheek  was  colossal. 

“Old  pro.  Yet  been  resting  for  years.” 

“You  employed  her?” 
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‘‘Engaged  her  out  of  one  of  your  papers.” 

‘'Paid  her  to  do  that?” 

“Handsomely.” 

She  just  couldn’t  cope  .with  him.  “Then — 
then  Jimmy  was  in  this?” 

“Aly  dear,  contracts,  correspondence — you 
didn't  expect  me  to  live  up  in  Yorkshire  when 
you  were  next  door?” 

She  said  hotly:  “I  don’t  think  it’s  funny.” 

“1  do.” 

“You  won’t  when  my  imderstudy  plays  to¬ 
morrow.” 

And  with  that  she  left  him  and  mingled  with 
the  brilliant  throng  on  the  stage.  Someone 
gave  her  champagne — she  drank  it  at  a  gulp. 
Everyone  was  chattering. 

W  hat  did  she  feel?  She  ought  to  be  furious 
but  somehow  she  wanted  to  laugh.  Flitting 
from  group  to  groui>,  shaking  hands,  smiling, 
recei\dng  congratulations,  she  realized  that  she 
liked  his  impudence  and  his  strength  and  his 
jolly  face;  and  she  didn’t  care  what  he  had  done. 
She  seemed  to  hear:  “My  brother’s  very  ill.” 
Her  brother!  She  laughetl  hysterically. 


But  surely  she  had  some  pride.  WTiat  should 
she  do?  Throw  up  her  part.  No,  she  loved 
it — and  her  work.  Did  she  love  him? 

“Fool!  Fool!”  she  thought;  and  then  seemed 
to  see  a  fellow  with  a  hole  in  his  sleeve,  and 
wanted  to  mend  it.  But.  of  course,  it  was  the 
champagne  and  the  reaction  and  just  utter 
foolishness. 

She  edged  through  the  crowd.  “Yes,  I’m 
going.  Good-by.  ^  glad  you  liked  it.”  She 


reached  the  swing-doors  leading  from  the  stage, 
he  overtook  her. 

“I’m  driving  you  home.” 

She  gave  him  a  frozen  stare.  “You’re  doing 
what?” 

“I’m  driving  you  home.” 

She  wanted  to  slang  him — she  was  too  tired. 
She  gained  the  stairs.  He  followed. 

“Look  here!”  she  said. 

“  Up  you  go.”  And  he  took  her  arm.  It  was 
ridicidous.  She  was  being  helped  by  him  up  to 
her  dressing-room;  and  she  was  so  fagged  out 
that  she  jtnew  her  weight  rested  on  him;  and 
his  arm  was  round  her. 

“How  long  will  you  be — half  an  hour?” 

That  awoke  her  to  reality,  to  her  humiliation, 
to  the  need  for  a  fight.  She  stiffened.  Through 
an  open  door  poured  a  scent  of  roses,  she  pushed 
him  away. 

“I  don’t  want  you,”  she  said;  and  to  her  dis¬ 
gust  there  were  tears  in  her  voice.  “I  loathe 
you — I  simply  loathe  you.” 

He  looked  into  her  eyes.  “No,  you  don’t,” 
he  said;  then  drew  her  tow'ard  him. 

She  gasped,  and  hot  words  rose  to  her  tongue 
but  slipped  off  unsaid.  His  arms  were  round 
her!  and,  strive  as  she  might,  she  hadn’t  the 
strength,  the  will  to  resist.  It  was  footling — 
that  she  should  love  him  whom  she  had  just 
said  she  loathed. 

He  kissed  her  hair,  said;  “Go  and  change.” 

She  whispered:  “You  extraordinary  man!” 

Then  caught  his  hand,  pressed  it,  let  it  go  and 
ran  into  her  room.  He  was  waiting.  There 
seemed  desjjerate  need  to  hurry. 


Next  Month’s  Fiction 

Disher  By  Will  Scott 


.A  complete  novelette  featuring  a  detective  wnth  a  difference — an  uncommon 
solver  of  uncommon  mysteries  in  the  person  of  the  great  Mister  Disher. 


A  Coward  in  His  Wife’s  Name 


By  William  Slavens  McNutt 


The  wife,  in  this  case,  spills  the  beans  at  a  party  and  precipitates  a  situation 
from  which  her  poor  worm  of  a  husband  emerges  with  all  the  laurels  in  sight. 


Two  Pair,  Joker  Wild 


By  Octavus  Roy  Cohen 


The  old  familiar  comedy  situation  of  the  practical  joker  who  embarrasses  the 
honeymexm  couple  gets  some  new  touches — several  new  touches,  in  fact — 
in  this  rapidly  moving  story  of  a  man  who  started  wheels  he  couldn’t  stop. 


The  Old  or  the  New 


The  stories  selected  for  republication  in  the  Januarj'  issue  are  two  delightful 
allegorical  talcs  for  holiday  reading.  One  is  ‘‘The  Bee  Man  of  Om,”  by 
Frank  R.  Stockton;  the  other,  “The  Magic  Shop,”  by  H.  G.  Wells. 
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50,000  Men 
Attend  His  Bible  Class 

Beginning  with  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  Dr.  David  Jones  Evans  has  built  up  the  world's 
largest  Bible  Class.  Its  members  come  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  represent  every  religious  denomination 

by  Cecilia  Farwell 


The  largest  Bible  “MEN  are  inter 
Class  in  the  world  matters,”  says  Dr. 
is  in  Kansas  City,  present  them 

Missouri.  It  has  to  estabUsh  the  r 
held  the  cup  unchallenged 
for  over  two  years.  The  uttle  for  creeds  ea 
business  Man’s  Bible  Class  can  be  interested  I 

as  it  is  called,  has  a  regular  discussion  of  the  1 
membership  of  over  four  damentalists,  but 
thousand,  and  a  weekly  at-  that  as  something 
tendance  between  two  and  personal  interests, 
three  thousand.  But  dur-  ““ 
mg  competition  the  whole  ^  ^ 

commimity  apparently 
stands  ready  to  help  de¬ 
fend  the  title  “World’s  Largest”  against  all 
comers. 

The  title  w’as  first  won  in  a  contest  with  the 
Vaughn  Man’s  Class  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
victoriously  defended  some  months  later 
against  a  class  in  Long  Beach,  California.  That 
contest  was  an  astounding  one.  Both  classes 
brought  out  tens  of  thousands  of  men  to  worship 
together.  It  was  an  unheard  of  thing.  The 
contest  covered  six  successive  Simdays.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  a  registration,  the  first  day,  of 
over  seventeen  thousand,  the  Kansas  City  class 
broke  all  records  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  con¬ 
test  with  a  registration  of  52,321  men.  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  and  the  streets  in  three  directions 
were  crowded  with  men,  each  one  of  whom  had 
passed  through  a  little  turnstile  which  had 
clicked  off  his  number.  The  leader,  Dr.  David 
Jones  Evans,  stood  at  a  window  which  com¬ 
manded  both  the  Hall  and  the  street  with  an 
immense  amplifier  over  his  head  and  was  heard 
throughout  the  immense  congregation. 

One  sweltering  hot  June  Sunday  morning  I 
stood  on  the  steps  of  Ivanhoe  Temple  and 
watched  Dr.  Evans’s  class  assemble.  By 
9:45  over  two  thousand  men  of  all  types  and 


“MEN  are  interested  in  religious 
matters,”  says  Dr.  Evans,  “if  one  can 
only  present  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  establish  the  relationship  between 
religion  and  the  aspirations  and 
struggles  of  daily  living.  They  care 
little  for  creeds  and  doctrines.  Men 
can  be  interested  for  a  moment  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Liberalists  and  Fim- 
damentalists,  but  they  regard  all  of 
that  as  something  outside  their  own 
personal  interests.  With  the  Bible  les¬ 
son  for  a  beginning,  we  quickly  reduce 
our  study  to  the  concrete  things  which 
make  up  a  man’s  world.” 


ted  in  religious  ages  had  come  together  on 
.vans,  “if  one  can  this  particular  morning. 

I  such  a  way  as  One  does  not  think  of  the 

of  Sunday 

ving.  They  care  tnommg  as  the  time  when 
doctrines.  Men  the  head  of  the  household 
a  moment  in  the  is  particularly  in  evidence 
leralists  and  Fun-  or  particularly  busy — es- 
ley  regard  all  of  pecially  on  a  hot  June 
|«tside  theu  own  Sunday  in  the  Com  Belt. 
Vith  the  Bible  les-  yet  here  were  all  these 

i’VwH”  Temple  for  "Sunday 

School.”  At  first  one  was 
impressed  with  the  number 
of  white  and  gray  heads  seen  from  the  balcony. 
Then  one  began  to  note  that  young  men  were 
very  much  in  evidence,  too.  Here  and  on  the 
steps  outside  was  gathering  a  small  army.  It 
turned  out  later  that  the  registration  for  that 
day  had  been  2,236.  From  comfortable  home 
verandas — Kansas  City  is  a  city  of  verandas — 
from  breezy  golf  courses,  and  from  cool,  shaded 
parks  they  had  voluntarily  come  for  an  hour  of 
old-fashioned  Simday  School. 

At  least  it  seemed  like  the  old-fashioned  Sun¬ 
day  School  at  the  beginning,  except  perhaps  on 
a  larger  scale.  There  were  the  usual  opening 
exercises,  music  and  an  invocation.  Only  the 
music  instead  of  being  that  of  an  organ  or  piano 
was  that  of  a  good  orchestra  and  the  solos  were 
by  skilled  singers. 

Then  came  the  announcements.  Among  others 
was  one  of  a  picnic  to  be  held  in  a  famous  grove 
the  next  Saturday.  Later  we  learned  that  there 
were  eight  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  people  there. 

During  these  announcements  there  slipi^ 
into  a  chance  seat  on  the  platform  a  fine  looking 
man  with  silvery  gray  hair.  It  was  Dr.  Evans. 

[Coulittued  on  page  172] 
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Dt.  David  Jones  Evans  of  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  addressed  his  record-winning  Business 
Men's  Bible  Class  through  an  immense  amplifies 
that  carried  his  words  to  every  listener  in  tht 
packed  convention  hall  and  overflosanng  streets. 
Women  are  admitted  as  welcome  visitors  but 
are  not  counted  in  registering  the  attendance. 
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I  haTe  ywx  ooTersd  with  a  pistol.  I  wm  sMsd  to  the  tooth 
and  agr  ooiifM«rate«  Hava  •azrounoad  tlM  hooM.  If  jm  Mke 
an  anuact,  more  or  SAao.  m  In  aoy  way  I  aliall  mi  yo«  and  anj 
■a«bar  of  yonr  f«Uy  who  nay  appear. 

*•  five  thotiaanil  dollars.  Yo*i  own  pay  this  en*  or  not 
inat  as  yon  lUta,.  If  yon  wish  to  pay,  it  wUl  be  neoesaary  for 
yon  to  aooovany  as.  Ton  Mt^do  that,  howwvw,  without  sxoitlns 
Mplatoa.  A  hint  to  the  aezTAts  or  to  oosof  yo^rfanliy  win 
^  •'ff lolant  -notloe  for  wa  to  Mioot  swary  one  In  sight, 

.Bead  this  owar  ^ntli  yon  thoronghly  nmwratand  It,  meanwhile 
reiwlnlng  absolutely  motloolese.  ' 


i  hswa^yoii  oairMWd  wj^^  %  ^ 

a;sd  ^j^eoafbdairatos  hl(^e  4b  S 

aft>onlorT,^)dbYW  or  sbnpeyM  In  any  w« 
tfiibM  of  yonr  fawUy  abo  say  appear.  ■ 


•^wAt  iitw  thsns«d  dollars^*® 
p«  ■mm  IllM..  If  yoll  wlto  t#  PaTv  W 
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one  li^^b 


ery  ona  tHI 

y  nxkdaretand  1^  neanwblls 


J.  Fordyce  Wood  (left),  of  Chicago,  wm 
once  a  court  reporter,  subsequently  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Hit 
dissatisfaction  with  the  work  of  "hand 
writing  experts  "  resulted  in  the  thirty 
years  of  study,  experiment  and  research 
that  qualify  him  as  an  expert  examiner  o( 
documents.  The  lower  half  of  the  docu* 
ment  here  illustrated  is  an  actual  letter 
presented  in  person  to  a  wealthy  victim  by 
a  daring  criminal  who  figured  in  one  oi 
the  most  extraordinary  cases  in  Americas 
police  annals.  The  upper  half  is  a  repro' 
duction  of  the  letter  made  by  Mr,  Wood 
to  identify  the  man  who  typed  the  original. 
The  evidence  led  to  the  conviction  of  Liard 
(in  the  circle),  a  desperate  super-criminal 
whose  true  .“-tory  is  as  strange  as  fiction 
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Hunting  the  Criminal 

Who  Writes 


The  expert  examiner  of  questioned  documents  uses  scientific 
methods  to  detect  forgeries  and  trace  disguised  hand' 
writing.  Fascinating  crime  puzzle  have  been  solved 
by  analysis  of  ink,  paper,  penmanship  and  typewriting 

by  Neil  M.  Clark 


VERY  soon  after  AMAZING  feats 
Nathan  Leopold  tive  work  are  cre( 

and  Richard  Loeb  experts  who 
confessed  to  the 

murder  of  “Bobby  chemicals,  i 

Franks,  a  young  woman  camera  and  oAc 
claiming  to  be  a  friend  of  preparing  eviden* 
Loeb’s  called  at  the  jail,  jurms.  Scraps  o: 
and  when  she  gave  her  seen^gly  unimpo 
name  her  initios  were  printing  have  beei 

found  to  be  G.  K.  R.  She  “K. 
was  taken  into  custody 

and  severely  questioned.  •' 

The  reason  for  this  was  a  curious  coincidence. 
The  two-page  letter  sent  by  the  boys  to  the 
father  of  their  victim,  demanding  ransom,  ap¬ 
peared  over  the  signature  of  a  fictitious  “George 
Johnson,”  the  name  being  typed  in  capital 
letters.  Underneath  were  w'hat  appeared  to  be 
the  typewritten  initials.  GKR.  Was  there,  the 
authorities  wished  to  know,  some  connection 
between  the  mysterious  initios  and  the  girl? 

She  denied  knowledge  of  the  kidnapping,  and 
could  not  explain  her  initials  on  the  letter, 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  discovered. 
On  their  first  attempt  to  write  GEORGE,  the 
boys’  typewriter  had  balked.  The  O  had  writ¬ 
ten  over  the  E,  and  the  R  was  where  the  O 
should  have  been.  To  the  naked  eye  the  result 
was  GKR;  but  to  a  camera  equipped  to  magnify 
the  letters  several  times,  it  was  GEOR. 

Twenty  years  ago,  or  even  ten,  suspicion 
might  have  rested  on  this  young  woman  for  a 
much  longer  time.  Only  in  very  recent  years 
has  the  study  of  documents  in  cases  of  crime 
and  fraud  been  placed  on  a  basis  that  may  be 
called  scientific.  The  type  of  “handwriting  ex¬ 
pert”  who  “thought”  a  document  or  signature 
was  genuine  or  fictitious,  as  the  case  might  be. 


AMAZING  feats  in  laboratory  detec¬ 
tive  work  are  credited  to  the  handful 
of  experts  who  make  a  specialty 
of  examining  questioned  documents. 
The  modem  specialist  in  this  field 
uses  chemicals,  the  microscope,  the 
camera  and  other  scientific  aids  in 
preparing  evidence  to  place  before 
Junes.  Scraps  of  paper  and  bits  of 
seemingly  unimportant  handwriting  or 
printing  have  been  sufficiently  damag¬ 
ing,  when  skillfully  analyzed,  to  send 
the  criminals  who  wrote  them  to  the 
penitentiary  or  even  to  the  electric  chair. 


laboratory  detec-  is  giving  way  rapidly  to 
ed  to  the  handful  examiners  of  documents 
sake  a  specialty  whose  evidence  is  produced 
loned  d<K^ents  measurement  with  deli- 
ihst  in  this  field  .  •  .  .  u  u 

*  microscope,  the  f  instruments,  by  pho- 
scientific  aids  in  by  chemical 

to  place  before  processes.  This  develop- 

laper  and  bits  of  ment  is  so  recent  that  even 

int  handwriting  or  many  competent  lawyers 
ufficiently  damag-  have  but  a  faint  concep- 
an^yzed,  to  send  jjQn  q{  tjjg  jjgst  of  facts  and 
inescapable  conclusions 

otheelectncchair. 

aminer  from  typwritten  or  handwritten  docu¬ 
ments.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  indications  that 
convince  only  himself  of  certain  things  about  a 
document.  He  goes  on  the  witness  stand  with 
exhibits  proving  his  opinion  so  clearly  that  the 
point  cannot  possibly  be  lost.  Scraps  of  paper, 
analyzed  in  this  fashion,  have  sent  murderers, 
safe  otherwise,  to  the  electric  chair,  and  have  se¬ 
cured  penitentiary  sentences  for  all  sorts  of 
criminals.  Cases  hinging  on  this  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  have  been  carried  successfully  through 
the  lower  courts  and  the  supreme  court. 

The  tools  of  this  trade  are  of  scientific  pre¬ 
cision.  For  example,  Mr.  Jay  Fordyce  Wood  of 
Chicago,  one  of  the  best-known  examiners  of 
questioned  documents,  uses  micrometer  calipers 
so  accurate  that  they  will  detect  differences  in 
paper  thickness  of  but  the  thousandth  part  of 
an  inch;  high-powered  microscopes  of  several 
kinds;  cameras  equipped  to  make  enlarged  pho¬ 
tographs,  to  filter  out  obstructed  colors  in 
order  to  reveal  otherwise  invisible  details,  to 
disclose  whether  chemicals  have  been  surrepti¬ 
tiously  used,  a  fiuning  apparatus,  by  means  of 
which  writing  done  in  certain  kinds  of  ink  can 
be  restored  even  after  it  has  been  effaced;  and 
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various  other  equipment.  There  are  only  a 
few  experts  in  this  line,  probably  not  more 
than  a  half  dozen  all  told,  who  are  properly 
qualified.  The  examiner  knows,  among  other 
things,  that  no  two  makes  of  typewriter  write 
just  alike — there  are  differences  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  letters.  He  knows  that  even  on  the 
same  makes  the  manufacturer  makes  changes 
from  time  to  time  which  may  date  a  piece  of 
typewriting,  regardless  of  its  alleged  date. 

There  have  been  amazing  cases.  There  is 
the  storj-  of  a  suit  that  hinged  on  the  validity  of 
a  document  referring  to  timber  lands  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  The  land  was 
originally  bought  for  its  timber  by  W.  R.  Burt. 
The  timber  was  cut,  and  later,  a  large  deposit 
of  iron  ore  was  found.  Then  it  was  that 
Henry  Gamble  came  forward  with  a  document 
between  himself  and  Burt  stipulating  that 
Gamble  should  have  “a  one-fourth  interest  in 
the  profits  arising  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
the  said  lands.”  If  genuine,  the  document  was 
worth  at  least  ten  million  dollars. 

The  contract  was  typewritten  and  dated 
May  15th,  1880,  It  was  child’s  play  for  the  ex¬ 
perts  to  prove  that  upon  that  day  and  month 
only  a  few  himdred  typewriters  had  been 
manufactured  and  sold;  that  these  were  all 
made  by  one  company;  that  the  document 
had  not  been  typed  on  that  kind  of  machine, 
but  on  one  not  manufactured  before  the  year 
1904;  that  the  actual  machine  used  had  a  type 
font  proving  it  had  not  been  manufactured 
until  1911;  and  that,  if  all  this  were  not 
enough,  the  paper  on  which  the  document  was 
written  bore  a  watermark  not  designed  until 
1903!  The  great  hopes  built  around  the  sup¬ 
posed  agreement  fell  with  a  thud.  The  judge 
called  the  contract  “forged,  fraudulent  and 
wholly  spurious,”  and  permanently  restrained 
Gamble  from  ever  using  it  again  for  litigation. 

Ever>’  typewritten  document,  then,  tells  a 
story  of  its  own  to  the  expert,  and  often  he  can 
reconstruct  past  events  from  slight  clues  with 
as  much  assurance  as  a  paleontologist  recon¬ 
structs  a  giant  reptile  from  a  Mesozoic  fossil. 

How  Forgery  Is  Detected 

Handwriting  tells  the  examiner  of  questioned 
documents  about  as  many  secrets  as  typewrit¬ 
ing,  perhaps  more.  Not  even  the  cleverest 
forger  can  perfectly  reproduce  another  person’s 
handwriting  so  that  some  hint  of  the  fraud  may 
not  be  revealed  by  precise  measurement  or 
other  methods.  Tracing  in  ink  over  prepared 
pencil  marks  is  a  favorite  methods  of  forgers, 
but  is  scarcely  ever  proof  against  laboratory  de¬ 
tection.  If  other  methods  of  revealing  the  fraud 
fail,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  photograph  in  which 
the  blue  or  purple  ink  is  filtered  out,  w'hile  the 
carbon  or  graphite  underneath  comes  out  beau¬ 
tifully  clear.  Or,  if  the  court  will  allow’  it,  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  of  ink  of  the  writing  may  be  bleached 


out  with  chlorine  or  some  other  chemical  agent 
and  if  there  is  carbon  or  graphite  underneath' 
the  bleaching  process  does  not  affect  it.  ’ 

Free-hand  imitation  is  the  opposite  of  forgery 
by  tracing.  This  is  the  method  generally  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  “scratchers,”  those  men  of  the 
underworld  who  make  their  living  by  forgery. 
Even  they,  however,  seldom  try  to  imitate  a 
style  of  handwriting  different  from  their  own. 
Writing  by  hand  is  really  a  complicated  process, 
mental,  muscular  and  nervous,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  mind  to  think  of  what  to  say  while 
consciously  directing  the  muscles  to  write  it, 
and  still  do  both  swiftly.  The  moment  we 
make  the  operation  conscious  by  thinking  about 
it — as  we  must  when  we  first  attempt  to  imitate 
another  person’s  writing  with  all  its  individual 
characteristics — it  slows  us  up.  Hence  the 
forger  practices  over  and  over  until  he  learns 
to  write  the  desired  signature  rapidly,  thereby 
sacrificing  some  of  the  characteristics  and  form 
of  what  he  is  trying  to  imitate;  or  he  goes  slowly 
and  gets  the  form  right,  but  sacrifices  line  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  writing  appears  trembly  under  the 
microscope. 

One  evening  in  November,  1918,  motorcyde 
policeman  Twombley  and  one  other  were 
on  patrol  duty  on  Union  Avenue,  the  main 
thoroughfare  leading  from  the  city  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  to  the  Interstate  Bridge  over  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River,  and  thence  to  Vancouver,  when 
an  automobile  flashed  past  in  complete  disre¬ 
gard  of  speed  laws. 

By  hard  riding  Twombley  overtook  the  car 
and  signaled  the  driver  to  stop.  The  latter 
did  not  hesitate.  Whipping  out  a  revolver,  he 
fired  twice.  One  bullet  struck  Twombley  in 
the  forehead,  the  other  in  the  heart,  and  he 
criunpled  up  at  the  curb,  dying. 

The  authorities  neglected  no  avenue  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  but  as  the  days  passed  the  conclu¬ 
sion  seemed  inevitable  that  some  person  likely 
to  remain  unknown  had  killed  Twombley. 

A  few  days  after  the  shooting  occurred,  a 
dairyman  brought  the  state’s  attorney  some 
papers  which  he  had  found  in  his  pasture. 

These  papers  were  the  forms  for  letters  to  be 
used  in  a  kidnapping,  ready  to  be  re-copied  and 
delivered  as  soon  as  a  victim  had  been  cap¬ 
tured.  The  plot  was  directed,  not  against  a 
child  or  comparatively  helpless  person,  but 
against  a  grown  man  wealthy  in  his  own  right. 

“Do  not  be  so  fatuous  as  to  imagine,”  said 
the  letters,  “that,  because  of  an  absence  of  posi¬ 
tive  illiteracy  in  this  communication  we  are  of  a 
stratiun  of  society  unused  to  violence.  Reflect 
that  one  may  have  a  knowledge  of  rhetorical 
forms  and  still  make  no  distinction  between  the 
killing  of  a  human  and  the  destruction  of  any  of 
the  many  forms  of  organic  life.  Murder  and 
cruelty  are  not  the  weapx)ns  of  the  degenerate, 
vicious  and  inefficient  ones  of  earth  alone,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  find  their  highest  expression  in 
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find  the  typewriter. 
While  the  type  font 
closely  resembled 
that  of  a  popular 
portable  machine, 
there  were  differences 
proving  it  had  not 
been  written  on  such 
a  machine.  An  in¬ 
terview  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the 
portable  typewriter 
company  brought 
out  the  fact  that  this 
company  had  bought 
out  an  earlier  com¬ 
pany  manufacturing 
portable  machines. 
A  sample  of  the  type 
from  that  earlier 


the  hands  of  men  of 
action  and  achieve¬ 
ment  like  Captain 
Kidd,  Frederick, 
Jesse  James,  Generals 
□ive  and  Sherman, 
Napoleon,  Soapy 
Smith,  Bismarck, 
Pancho  Villa  and 
Von  Hindenburg. 
We  do  not  claim  to 
equal  in  intellect  and 
ability  all  of  those 
amiable  cut-throats, 
but  we  are  fairly 
accomplished  at 
jJain,  common  mur¬ 
der. 

“We  have  nothing 
further  to  advise 


This  exhibit  shows  the  document  examiner's 


than:  That  if  you  do 
not  deliver  to  us 
fifty  thousand  dollars 
(150,000.00)  in  the 
manner  which  we 
will  designate  we  will 
kill  our  prisoner 
within  an  hour  of 


method  of  demonstrating  similarity  in  hand¬ 
writing.  The  shipment  of  arms  mentioned  in 
the  letter  led  detectives  to  an  express  receipt 
signed  by  the  criminal  under  an  alias.  The 
middle  column  in  the  expert's  analysis  (upper 
right)  is  the  “standard,"  made  up  of  words  and 
letters  from  the  criminal's  signed  application  for 


machine  proved  to 
be  identical  with  the 
type  of  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  letters. 

“Find  who  owns  a 
Standard  Folding- 
typewriter  here¬ 
abouts,”  said  Mr. 


your  failure  tp  com-  a  postal  money  order.  The  exhibit  proved  .that 
ply  with  our  de-  words  in  the  kidnapping' papers  (right  column) 
mands.  were  written  by  the  writer  of  the  arms  letter 

Owing  to  the  J  gjgner  of  the  money  order  application, 

prominence  of  the 
men  whose  wealth 


Wood  to  the  de¬ 
tectives,  “and  the 
chances  are  you  will 
have  found  the  man 
who  produced  these 
papers.” 


and  liberty  were  apparently  threatened,  no  ex¬ 
pense  was  spared.  Among  other  things  the 
papers  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Wood,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  analysis  in  his  own  way. 

The  first  great  problem,  obviously,  was  to 


Some  time  after  the  murder  a  man  calling 
himself  Liard  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  boot¬ 
legging.  It  is  probable  he  would  soon  have 
gone  free  on  that  charge,  but  in  searching  his 
rooms,  the  detectives  foimd  a  Standard  Folding 
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typewriter!  This  was  the  identical  machine  on 
which  the  kidnapping  letters  had  been  written. 
The  lower  part  of  small  u  wrote  light  or  not  at 
all;  small  a  uniformly  wrote  too  high,  etc.,  etc. 

Now’,  among  the  men  wanted  by  the  police  as 
possible  suspects  in  the  Twombley  minder  was 
a  man  named  Basil  M.  Haig.  They  had  a  l(Mjg- 
hand  letter  over  Haig’s  signature  to  a  New  York 
firm  concerning  a  shipment  of  arms,  and  in 
tracing  the  shipment  they  discovered  that  the 
express  receipt  had  been  signed,  not  by  Haig, 
but  by  somebody  named  Liard. 

Thus  the  clues  gathered  into  a  net.  Was  the 
man  who  wrote  the  Haig  letter  the  same  as  the 
man  who  wrote  the  kidnapping  papers?  Of 
Liard’s  handwriting  no  authentic  specimens 
were  in  existence.  On  certain  pages  of  the  kid¬ 
napping  papers  were  a  few  pencil  interlineations. 
Comparisons  show’ed  that  one  man  had  written 
the  Haig  letter  and  the  kidnapping  papers. 

The  Net  Tightens  Around  Liard 

But  how  w’as  one  going  to  produce  any  legal¬ 
ly  provable  WTiting  of  the  man  Liard?  The 
officials  commenced  to  wonder  if  Liard  might 
not  be  connected  w’ith  a  certain  daring  robbery 
of  the  United  States  mails.  An  unknown  man 
some  time  before  had,  single-handed,  held  up  a 
transcontinental  limited  train  in  the  outskirts  of 
Seattle  and  made  his  get-away  with  something 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
bonds,  cash  and  securities  rifled  from  registered 
mail  pouches.  The  authorities  possessed  one 
small  scrap  of  the  robber’s  handwriting.  At  the 
post  office  at  Everett,  Washington,  a  man  call¬ 
ing  himself  J.  K.  Giles  had  sent  a  money  order 
to  his  sister;  the  assistant  post 
mistress  had  seen  him  write 
the  slip  and  said  she  would 
recognize  him  if  she  saw  him 
again. 

From  his  photographic  prints 
of  the  kidnapping  papers  and 
the  Haig  letter.  ^I^.  Wood  was 
able  to  cut  out  suf¬ 
ficient  long  hand  let¬ 
ters  to  build  up  the 
name  and  address 
that  Giles  had  written 
on  the  postal  money 
order  slip.  When  this 
sjTithetic  address  was 
placed  in  one  column 
W’ith  the  authentic 
writing  of  Giles  in 
another  column  along¬ 
side,  the  conclusion 
was  inevitable.  The 
same  man  had  written 
both.  Furthermore, 
the  assistant  post 
mistress  was  able  to 
say  of  Liard: 


“This  is  the  man  who  called  himself  Giles."  ^ 
Hence,  Liard  w’as  not  only  Haig.  Liard  was  f 
also  Giles.  ^ 

With  clues  accumulating,  it  now  became  pos-  \ 
sible  to  learn  of  Liard’s  activities  from  other  ( 
sources.  While  Liard  himself  refused  to  make  i 
any  statements,  the  detectives  discovered  a  | 
woman  who  would  talk.  I 

On  the  night  of  the  Tw’ombley  murder,  she  i 
explained,  Liard,  always  a  lavish  spender,  | 
needed  ready  cash.  He  was  prepared  to  put  his 
kidnapping  plot  into  e-xecution,  so  he  and  she 
drove  to  the  house  of  the  first  banker  on  his  list 
The  banker  was  not  there.  He  had  beo 
called  to  Seattle  on  sudden  business.  Liard  had 
intended  to  present  the  follow’ing  amazing  note: 

“I  have  you  covered  with  a  pistol.  I  am 
armed  to  the  teeth  and  my  confederates  have 
surrounded  the  house.  If  you  make  an  outcry, 
move  or  menace  me  in  any  w’ay  I  shall  kill  you 
and  any  member  of  your  family  who  may  ap¬ 
pear. 

“We  want  five  thousand  dollars.  You  caa 
pay  this  sum  or  not,  just  as  you  like.  If  you 
wish  to  pay,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  ac¬ 
company  me.  You  must  do  this,  however, 
without  exciting  suspicion.  A  hint  to  the  ser¬ 
vants  or  to  one  of  your  family  will  be  sutiicient 
notice  for  me  to  shoot  everyone  in  sight. 

“Read  this  over  until  you  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  it,  meanwhile  remaining  absolutely  mo¬ 
tionless.” 

Of  course  Liard  w’ould  not  have  been  satisfied 
with  five  thousand  dollars.  He  meant  to  take 
the  banker  to  a  place  of  concealment  and  hold 
him  for  a  ransom  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  kill¬ 
ing  him  if  the  ransom  w  as  not 
paid  promptly.  One  of  the 
incredible  parts  of  the  plan 
was  his  intention  to  convince 
the  banker  that  he  was  really 
in  danger  by  murdering  some¬ 
body  in  front  of  him.  It  was 
this  part  that  scared  the  woman 
nearly  out  of  her  wits. 
She  believed  she  was 
to  be  the  one  mur¬ 
dered. 

Failing  that  night  to 
get  the  first  banker, 
or  a  second  one  who 
had  been  detained 
downtown,  Liard 
drove  to  Vancouver 
in  search  of  somebody 
whom  he  might  stid 
up.  On  the  way  home 
he  held  up  the  toll- 
keeper  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Bridge,  reliev’ing 
him  of  the  day’s  re¬ 
ceipts.  It  was  while 
he  and  the  woman 


An  important  case  hinged  on  the  genuineness  of 
the  lower  signature.  The  document  examiner 
suspected  that  it  was  traced  in  ink  over  a  pen¬ 
ciled  line.  By  using  a  chemical  that  would 
dissolve  the  ink  and  leave  pencil  carbon  intact, 
he  bleached  the  connecting  stroke  between  the 
“A”  and  the  *‘L"  and  the  terminal  of  the  “L". 
The  photograph  of  the  enlarged  initials  very 
clearly  shows  the  underlying  pencil  marks. 
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Hunting  the  Criminal  Who  Writes 


the  “better 
things,”  a 
charming  and 
affable  man. 

It  was  hard  to 
believe  that 
underneath 
this  man  was 
as  cruel  and  far 
more  danger¬ 
ous  than  a 
Bengal  tiger, 
roamin|g  the 
streets. 

In  the  end, 
a  few  scra^ 
of  paper  “got” 
him! 

In  some  ways 
the  man  who 
got  him  is  a  far 
more  romantic 
character  than 
he.  For  Jay 
Fordyce  Wood 
along  with 
a  comparative¬ 
ly  few  other 
men  is  evolving 
a  new  profes¬ 
sion. 

The  prepara¬ 
tion  for  this 
uncommon  and 
amazingly  in¬ 
teresting  pro¬ 
fession  was 

long  and  arduous  in  Mr.  Wood’s  case.  Bom  in 
Michigan  fifty-eight  years  ago,  his  interest  in 
typewriters  began  when  he  learned  to  operate 
one.  That  was  in  the  eighties.  Wood  became 
an  expert,  developing  into  a  very  rapid  court 
reporter.  Not  content  with  merely  pounding 
the  keys,  he  turned  to  law.  At  Columbia  City, 
Indiana,  while  supporting  himself  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  by  his  typewriter,  he  studied  and  had  his 
first  experience  in  practicing,  under  the  beloved 
Presumably  this  loot  late  Vice-President,  “Tom”  Marshall, 
is  still  hidden  somewhere  in  the  mountains,  in  a  Winning  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Wood  did 
spot  which  Liard  alone  knows.  not  enter  practice  to  any  extent,  but  went  to 

Another  side  of  Liard’s  anomalous  character  Washington,  where  he  was  appointed  secretary 
was  displayed  during  his  trial.  His  mother  of  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee, 
came  to  testify,  pleading  for  him,  declaring  him  remaining  in  that  office  for  six  Congressional 
a  victim  of  insanity,  and  seeking  to  have  him  sessions.  A  partnership  in  a  court  reporting 
spared.  He  refused  to  own  her  and  declared  he  business  took  him  from  there  to  Memphis,  and 
had  never  seen  her  before.  A  few  years  pre-  after  a  few  years  in  the  Tennessee  city,  a  similar 
viously  she  had  secured  a  governor’s  pardon  for  opportunity  of  larger  scope  took  him  to  Port- 
him  from  the  penitentiary  in  the  state  of  Wash-  land,  Oregon.  From  there  he  transferred  his 
ington,  where  he  had  already  been  sentenced  headquarters,  five  years  ago,  to  Chicago,  where 
for  murder.  In  many  other  ways,  Liard  was  he  has  since  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  the  ex- 
apparently  as  fine  a  man  as  one  would  care  to  amination  of  questioned  documents.  This 
meet;  gentlemanly,  courteous,  thoughtful  of  specialty  he  follows  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
others,  fond  of  books  and  what  are  called  as  any  detective  of  fiction. 


ou  cai 
If  yoi 
i  to  ac- 
)\vever. 
he  ser- 
iliicieot 


pt  nome.  e  envelope  enclosing  the  ransom  letter  sent  hy  Leopold  and 

P^  Loeb  to  the  fattier  of  their  victim  is  reproduced  at  the  top. 

pers  were  on  _  ,  ,  t  ..  ... 

him  as  well  three-lme  addresses  are  from  request  pnnt- 

as  revolvers  Leopold,  who  addressed  the  envelope.  The  exhibits 

That  was  why  inserted  at  the  left  and  ri|{ht  show  the  document  examiner's 

he  d  r  O  e  at  choice  of  peculiar  and  individual  telltale  habits.  The  spacing 

once  to  a  bluff  of  the  letters  in  "city”  was  repeated  in  every  request  specimen 

overlooking  ^  also  the  combination  of  diminutive  "o”  and  large  "B" 

the  \\  ilia-  which  occurred  in  every  case  in  the  word  "Jacob.” 

mette  River 
and  threw  them 

and  the  pistols  away.  Perhaps  he  thought  they 
would  never  be  found. 

But  the  papers  proved  to  be  Liard’s  undoing 
as  we  have  seen.  He  was  given  a  life  sentence; 
and  if  Oregon  had  not  at  the  time  adopted  a 
law  forbidding  capital  punishment  the  state 
would  gladly  have  hanged  him.  Remember 
that  this  Liard,  alias  Haig,  alias  Conroy,  alias 
Giles  (the  last  was  his  real  name),  had  by  now 
been  definitely  hooked  up  with  the  SI 00,000 
R.R.  hold-up  in  Seattle. 


atisfied 
to  take 
id  hold 
rs,kill. 
>’as  not 
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e  plan 
mvince 
really 
’  some- 
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;  mur- 
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‘Sold,  a  million  dollars,  to  Optimist  Jones  for  one  hundred  iron  men. 


The  story  of  an  inoffensive  little 

by  H.  Thompson  Rich 

^»^NTHONY  K.  JONES,  various- 
j!  ly  regarded  at  the  office  as  “a 
I  ;i;<]  queer  case,”  “nutty,”  and  “a 


wage-slaves  who  harbor  the  faint  but  JH-Tsislent 
belief  they  arc  <festined  to  be  something  more 
than  mere  dogs  in  the  financial  juggernaut — 
with  this  trifling  exception,  that  he  was  the 
heir  apparent  of  a  rich  farmer  uncle  in  Iowa, 
Kennicot  Dobbs,  hale  and  plow-keen  at  eighty. 

Did  not  the  K.  in  his  middle  name  .stand  for 
Kennicot?  Ami  was  he  not  the  only  living 
relative  of  the  old  man?  These  thoughts  com¬ 
forted  Jones,  as  he  was  borne  bumpily  home¬ 
ward  on  the  bus,  through  the  warm  rain  of  an 
-April  afternoon  in  Southern  California.  Be¬ 
hind  his  evening  paper,  spread  out  in  all  its 
three-color  glory,  was  a  tract  that  preface<l  its 
ten  pages  of  insidious  allure  with  the  caption: 

ROUND  Tin-:  WORLD 

r/rt  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  India,  ERjpt,  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  Europe,  Panama. 


f*  I  /"A  Ij  f!  crank,”  had  a  secret  passion. 
^1  perusal  of  those 

~  '  ■  scduc-tive  booklets  that  lure 
K* stay-at-home  to  far  lands. 
Two  or  three  such  pieces  of  literature  were 
always  bulging  out  of  some  inner  pocket.  It 
was  as  hard  for  Jones  to  pass  a  steamship 
agency  as  for  a  radio  addict  to  get  by  a  music 
store  or  a  movie  fan  beyond  a  cinema  palace. 
-A  drunkard,  in  the  old  days,  would  not  have 
had  more  difficulty  avoiding  a  saloon. 

Jones’s  derangement  took  the  form  of  “a 
milk  paranoia  complex,”  as  the  psychoanalysts 
would  say.  or  in  the  language  of  Webster, 
“hallucinations  of  grandeur.”  Actually  his 
case  differed  little  from  that  of  a  million  other 


men.**  extendi'nf^  a  muffin  which  he  had  hastily  wrapped  in  his  napkin. 


hotold  a  whopper  and  had  to  live  up  to  it 

Illustrated  by  Harry  Fisk 


Beyond  the  glistening  windows  of  the  bus, 
rich  groves  of  oranges  and  apricots  unreeled, 
visibly  greener  since  yesterday.  But  their 
beauty  meant  little  to  Jones,  ^uthem  Cali¬ 
fornia  might  need  rain.  He  needed  sunshine! 
Lost  in  a  glove-circling  dream,  he  read: 

Ever  since  Columbus  sailed  toward  the  setting 
sun  there  has  been  magic  in  the  very  words  ‘‘Round 
the  World.”  He  who  has  encircled  the  globe  has 
achieved  the  supreme  triumph  of  travel.  He. has 
drunk  deeply  of  the  beauties  of  all  lands.  He  has 
known  all  peoples  and  touched  all  ciNulizations. 

It  was  refreshing  to  let  one’s  thoughts  sail 
out  across  the  world  like  that,  thought  Jones, 
after  a  day  over  the  ledgers  of  T.  Norton  Todd, 
leading  realtor  of  Mayville,  “the  fastest  growing 
dty  in  .\merica.”  Jones  harbored  a  mingled 
feeling  of  admiration  and  distaste  for  Todd, 


known  to  his  friends  as  “T.N.T.,”  because  of 
his  abounding  pep.  For  Majwille,  advertised 
afar  and  nationally  known  for  its  floats  in  the 
annual  Pasadena  “Tournament  of  Roses,” 
Jones  held  no  brief  whatever.  He  would  have 
liked  to  see  the  place  for  the  last  time.  Its 
growth  he  had  long  felt  to  be  insubstantial. 
In  the  ten  years  that  had  seen  Mayville  emerge 
from  a  sleepy  village  of  two  thousand  to  a 
teeming  city  of  fifty  thousand,  Jones  had  many 
times  refused  opportunities  that  would  have 
made  him  rich.  It  was  perhaps  this  verj’  fail¬ 
ure  to  capitalize  on  rising  land  values,  as  his 
friends  had  done,  that  engendered  his  dislike 
for  Mayville. 

They  were  now  passing  through  one  of  the 
Todd  subdivisions,  Jones  noted,  peering  out  of 
the  fogg>'  window.  Every’where  bright-colored 
flags  flapped  in  the  rain.  Already  the  neat  rows 
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of  orange  trees  were  yielding  to  soft-tongued 
salesmen  and  contractors  with  garish  plans  for 
Spanish-type  bungalows  that  flaunted  toy  pa¬ 
tios  and  flaming  awnings.  Even  the  hillsides 
were  being  chewed  into  by  steam  shovels. 
The  development  was  on  a  brobdingnagian 
scale.  There  was  something  of  vast  daring 
about  it  that  forced  Jones  to  admire  Todd,  in 
spite  of  his  distaste  for  the  thing  he  was  doing 
and  his  personal  inversion  for  Mayville. 

Disgustedly  Jones  withdrew  his  gaze  from 
the  bus  window  and  concentrated  his  attention 
once  more  on  the  travel  pamphlet: 

As  the  great  liner  steams  majestically  from  Los 
Angeles  harbor,  headed  for  the  Orient,  there  comes 
a  tropic  breath  in  the  air.  We  appear  on  the  deck 
wearing  flannels.  The  ship’s  oflacers  are  in  natty 
white. 

There  follow  languid  days  of  relaxation  under  a 
golden  sun  and  wondrous  nights  beneath  a  silver 
moon.  For  two  thousand  miles  our  ship  steams 
steadily  westward,  then  loom  the  idyllic  isles  of 
Hawaii,  “Paradise  of  the  Pacific.” 

Then  on  to  Kobe,  in  Japan,  the  land  of  phantasy 
and  flowers.  The  spell  of  the  East  is  upon  us. 
The  dreams  we  have  dreamed  all  our  lives  are  com¬ 
ing  true.  India  lies  just  beyond,  a  glimmering  jewel! 

Why  grow  old  in  anticipation  of  these  things? 
Come  now!  Cash  in  on  that  craving.  Don’t 
wait  for  the  proper  season.  .\11  are  equally  delight¬ 
ful.  The  whole  world  is  your  plax'ground.  Cast 
off  from  that  old  routine  wharf!  Enchantment  is 
calling.  .  .  . 

“Hello,  old  battler!  Why  the  far-off  look? 
Ah,  traveling  again,  eh!  \Vhen  do  you  leave 
this  time?” 

Brought  back  to  Maj^xalle  with  a  yank, 
from  half-way  around  the  world,  Jones  sat 
up  stiflfly,  flushing,  as  Jack  Norwood,  one  of 
Todd’s  glib  salesmen,  slid  into  the  seat  beside 
him,  his  raincoat  dripping. 

He  surveyed  the  newcomer  in  annoyance. 
Norwood  knew  that  Jones  had  never  taken 
more  than  a  week’s  vacation  a  year  in  his  decade 
with  the  firm.  Nettled,  he  snapped  out : 

“In  about  a  week!” 

“In — what’s  that  you  say?”  Norxvood  was 
suddenly  all  attention.  “You’re  leaving? 
Why,  I  thought  your  vacation  wasn't  till 
July.” 

“This  is  no  vacation,”  said  Jones  with, dig¬ 
nity.  “Mrs.  Jones  and  I  are  taking  a  trip 
aroimd  the  world.” 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  words,  Jones  realized 
their  enormity. 

“Good  Lord!”  exclaimed  Nonvood,  facing  the 
little  man  beside  him  incredulously.  “How 
can  you  do  it?  A  trip  like  that  must  cost  a 
fortxme.” 

“Oh,  ten  thousand  dollars  will  see  us  through.’’ 
offered  Jones,  veiling  with  nonchalance  his  panic. 

“But — but  you  couldn’t  save  that  in  ten 
years.  Say,  quit  the  kidding!”  He  nudged 


Jones  playfully  with  his  elbow.  “What  have 
you  done,  discovered  a  gold  mine,  or  what?” 

“I  have  inherited  a  million  dollars,”  said 
Jones,  pronouncing  the  monstrous  lie  in  a  lull 
monotone,  like  the  order  for  his  own  execution. 

“Well,  by  all  the  snakes!”  That  was  Nor¬ 
wood’s  favorite  expression.  “If  you  aren't 
the  lucky  dog!”  He  suddenly  changed  his 
manner,  addressing  Jones  in  marked  deference. 
“.\nd  was  it  some  near  relative?” 

“Yes,  an  uncle  back  in  Iowa.” 

“A  million  dollars  you  say,  Mr.  Jones?” 

“Yes,  a  million  dollars.” 

As  he  repeated  the  appalling  words,  a  cold 
perspiration  spread  over  Jones  and  he  shivered 
there  as  with  a  sudden  chill.  Some  profound 
subconscious  reaction  he  would  never  under¬ 
stand  had  taken  place.  Deep  within  him.  some 
long-thwarted  ego  had  revolted  and  the  reins  of 
his  being  were  in  new  hands. 

“.\nd  how  does  it  seem  to  be  a  millionaire, 
Mr.  Jones?” 

The  question  serx’ed  in  some  measure  to  mir¬ 
ror  the  magnitude  of  his  sin,  reflecting  clair- 
voyantly  the  consequence  it  would  have.  He 
must  back  out,  he  suddenly  saw’,  yet  that  new 
ego  refused  to  obey  his  hysterical  order  for  full 
speed  astern.  “Well,  it  makes  a  man  feel  ten 
years  younger,”  declared  the  author  of  the 
million-dollar  lie,  the  words  seeming  to  strug^ 
from  his  lips  against  his  will.  “Of  course,  I 
have  known  for  years  that  this  money  would 
come  to  me  some  day,”  he  added  apologetically. 

“Mr.  Jones,”  said  Norwood  earnestly,  lean¬ 
ing  forward  and  bringing  a  pencil  and  pad  from 
his  pocket  with  synchronized  bruskness.  “I 
want  to  be  the  very’  first  to  present  you  with  a 
gilt-edge  investment  opportunity.  I  know  a 
business  corner  that’s  a  sacrifice  at  S40,000. 
It  can  be  had  for  .SlO.tHH)  down,  the  balance 
arranged  to  suit  your  convenience.  The  owner 
has  to  sell  to  meet  a  note.  Mr.  Jones.  I  can 
re-sell  this  projK-rty  for  you  within  two  weeks 
at  S.'tO.CKXt.  There’s  a  profit  of  SlO.OfX)  for  an 
investment  of  ;510,tKH> — RX)  per  cent,  on  your 
money  in  two  weeks.” 

Norwood  was  honest,  Jones  knew.  The  man, 
moreover,  had  made  money  for  a  number  of 
Mayville  investors  on  similar  deals.  But  Jones 
also  knew  that  if  he  withdrew  all  his  sax  ings, 
mortgaged  his  home,  sold  his  Liberty  bonds 
and  borrowed  on  his  life  insurance,  he  would 
have  difficulty  in  raising  SIO.IHK). 

His  panic  growing,  he  turned  to  Nonvood 
beseechingly. 

“I — I  haven’t  even  thought  of  any  invest¬ 
ments  yet.  And  Mr.  Norwood.  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  respect  my  confidence  for  the 
present.  There  are,  well,  a  number  of  details 
to  be  settled  before  I  come  into  full  possession 
of  the  money.” 

Norwood  regarded  the  little  man  with  recur¬ 
ring  suspicion. 
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“I  thought  you  said  you  were  leaving  in 
about  a  week  on  a  trip  around  the  world.  How 
can  you  leave  if  this  legacy  is  still  hanging  fire?” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  exactly  hanging  fire,”  stam¬ 
mered  Jones.  “It — that  is,  I  may  not  make 
any  investments  until  after  my  return.” 

“Mr.  Jones,”  said  Norwood  emphatically, 
“that  would  be  foolish,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 

A  trip  around  the  world  will  consume  at  least 
a  year,  I  figure,  taken  in  the  way  it  would  be  by 
a  man  of  your  means.  You  should  have  your 
money  working  for  you  in  your  absence.” 

“The  bulk  of  the  inheritance  is  already  well 
invested.” 

“How?” 

“Why,  mortgages,  farm  lands  and  bank  stock, 
back  in  the  Middle-West.” 

Lying  came  easily  enough,  like  a  cold  shower, 
after  you  once  got  used  to  it,  Jones  decided. 

“The  bank  stock  is  all  right,”  admitted 
Nonvood,  “but  I’d  unload  those  farm  lands  if 
I  were  you.  And  mortgages,  why,  they  won’t 
bring  over  seven  per  cent,  at  the  outside,  and 
unless  they  are  secured  by  business  property 
-I’d  take  them  up  as  they  fall  due  and  invest 
the  money  in  Southern  California.  The  Middle- 
West  is  dead.  Honestly,  Mr.  Jones,  if  you  take 
my  advice,  you  will  defer  that  trip  around  the 
world  and  attend  to  your  investments  back 
there,  ^^^lere  did  you  say  it  was?” 

“Iowa.” 

“All  right,  then  that’s  where  you  want  to  go. 

I  wouldn’t  lose  any  time,  either.” 

“I  think  you  are  right,”  said  Jones,  thinking 
fast.  He  might  go  back  and  visit  the  old  man! 
It  wouldn’t  do  any  halrm. 

“How  much  did  he  leave  you  in  cold  cash, 
Mr.  Jones?  That’s  the  thing  that  counts  in  this 
country!” 

“Oh,  why — about  S100,000.” 

“Whew!”  Norwood  emitted  a  long  whistle. 
“Say,  Mr.  Jones,  if  I  had  even  that  much 
money,  I’d  coin  a  million  so  quick  it  would 
make  your  head  swim!  You  stick  to  me  and 
I’ll  make  you  the  biggest  man  in  Mayville.” 

WITH  a  grinding  of  brakes  the  bus  now 
came  to  a  stop  at  Jones’s  corner.  He  rose. 
Noiw'ood  stood  up  to  allow  him  into  the  aisle. 
“Let  me  know  your  decision  on  that  business 
comer  in  the  morning,”  he  said,  extending  his 
hand.  “I  would  like  to  see  you  begin  your 
investments  here  with  that  piece  of  property.” 

“I — I’ll  let  you  hear  from  me,”  said  Jones, 
taking  his  hand.  “And  remember,  Mr.  Nor¬ 
wood,  what  I  have  told  you  is  confidential.  I 
am  not  ready  yet  to  have  this  known.” 

“Never  fear.  .And  again,  congratulations. 
Some  folks  have  all  the  luck!” 

His  mind  whirling,  Jones  stepped  down  from 
the  bus  into  a  puddle  that  went  well  over  his 
shoe-top. 

Like  a  burglar,  dripping  and  dejected,  Jones 


slunk  into  the  house.  He  feared  to  face  his 
wife,  lest  some  taint  of  the  dreadful  falsehood,  ' 
like  the  aroma  of  the  old-time  cocktail,  should 
cling  to  him  still. 

“Why  Anthony,”  asked  that  large  matron 
solicitously,  when  he  averted  his  eyes  in  tender¬ 
ing  the  habitual  evening  kiss,  “aren’t  you  well?” 

“It’s  nothing,  my  dear,”  he  pleaded,  backing 
away.  “Just  a  little  trouble  with  the  books 
today.  Guess  it  gave  me  a  headache.” 

“Poor  darling!  And  you’re  all  wet!  Take 
your  things  off  and  lie  down  for  a  half  hour, 
while  I  finish  dinner.  Shall  I  bring  you  an 
aspirin?” 

“No,  dear.  Don’t  bother.  It’s  nothing 
much,  really.” 

Like  a  dog  that  knows  it  has  received  an 
imdeserved  ^dness,  Jones  crept  to  his  bed¬ 
room. 

“Be  sure  to  take  off  your  wet  socks,  An¬ 
thony,”  she  called  after  him. 

Dinner  that  night  was  something  scarcely  to 
be  endured  and  the  night  that  followed  it  was 
a  long  sojourn  in  limbo. 

Sleep  at  last  offered  the  imeasy  respite  of  the 
condemned. 

Daylight  found  Jones  eager  to  be  at  the  office. 

He  would  see  Norwood  and  confess  the  outland¬ 
ish  deception.  Better  to  be  contemptible  in  his 
eyes  than  the  laughing  stock  of  the  whole  city. 

A  hasty  breakfast,  harassed  by  his  wife’s 
continued  solicitations,  left  him  strengthened 
in  this  resolve.  In  vain  he  pleaded  that  all 
was  well.  Mrs.  Jones  knew  better. 

There  was  a  look  of  pain  in  her  tired  blue 
eyes  as  he  pushed  aside  his  half-eaten  food  and 
rose.  Something  of  foreboding,  almost  visible, 
was  between  them  as  they  kiss^  at  the  door. 

“.Anthony  dear,”  she  begged*as  he  tinned  to 
go,  “call  me  up  at  noon,  won’t  you,  please?” 

Jones  promised  and  rushed  out,  just  in  time 
to  hail  a  passing  bus. 

Arriving  at  the  office  fully  fifteen  minutes 
before  his  accustomed  time,  he  groped  ner¬ 
vously  through  the  maze  of  the  morning  paper, 
waiting  for  Norwood  to  come  in.  With  a  scowl 
he  turned  by  the  travel  pages,  scorning  for  the 
first  time  in  months  their  allurements. 

One  by  one  the  members  of  the  force  ar¬ 
rived,  each  with  some  jovial  quip  about  Jones’s 
early  appearance.  Eight-thirty  came,  nine 
o’clock — but  not  Norwood. 

Laying  aside  the  paper,  he  opened  the  ledgers 
of  T.  Norton  Todd  with  relish.  It  was  not 
such  a  bad  job,  after  all.  If  he  might  just 
forget  that  fatal  episode  yesterday  afternoon 
on  the  bus!  If  only  it  might  be  wiped  from  the 
calendar  of  human  events,  he  would  gladly  go  ; 
on  till  the  end  of  time,  entering  in  these  great  I 
corduroy-bound,  leather-tipped  ledgers  the  in-  I 
numerable  sales,  leases  and  transfers  that  con¬ 
stituted  the  business  of  Mayville’s  leading 
realtor. 
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When  by  ten  o'clock  Norwood  had  not  ar¬ 
rived,  Jones’s  condition  bordered  on  panic. 
By  eleven  the  suspense  had  become  un¬ 
endurable. 

He  went  next  door  and  got  Mrs.  Norwood  on 
the  phone. 

“Oh,  is  this  Mr.  Jones?”  He  could  fairly 
hear  her  beam.  “Jack  told  me  all  about  your 
wonderful  good  fortune,  in  strict  confidence  of 
course,”  she  hastened  to  add.  “I  think  it’s 
just  too  wonderful!  I  must  run  over  and  see 
Mrs.  Jones.” 

The  very  pit  suddenly  yawned  before  Jones. 

“Is — do — could  you  tell  me  where  I  might 
reach  Mr.  Norwood?”  he  gasped. 

“Yes,  to  be  sure.  He  told  me  you  would 
probably  get  in  touch  with  him  about  that  busi¬ 
ness  comer.  Really,  I  think  it  would  make  a 
fine  little  investment  for  you,  just  as  a  starter. 
Jack  is  terribly  anxious  to  have  you  take  it.” 

“But — but  where  can  I  reach  him?” 

“I  think  he’s  out  \vith  another  man  on  that 
same  deal.  If  you  went  right  there  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  you  might  catch  him.” 

“Yes,  thanks.  I  will.  Good-by,  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
wood.  Yes,  no  doubt.” 

Hanging  up,  the  distracted  Jones  dashed  up 
the  street  hatless. 

He  arrived  at  the  comer  to  be  greeted  by  a 
“for  sale”  sign,  but  no  Norwood.  Surveying 
the  property,  he  had  to  admit  that  it  was  a 
buy  at  the  price. 

Jones  waited  five  minutes,  then  returned  to 
the  office,  where  he  practically  expired  when 
informed  that  Norwood  had  been  in  during  his 
absence  and  had  asked  for  him.  He  was  going 
in  to  Los  Angeles  and  would  not  be  back  till 
late  afternoon,  the  girl  said. 

IT  WAS  a  quarter  after  twelve  before  Jones 
had  recovered  sufficiently  to  recall  that  the 
Optimist  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  met 
for  luncheon  that  day.  Seizing  his  hat,  he  left 
in  haste  for  the  Spanish  Inn,  gaudy  eating- 
place  of  Mayville  businessmen. 

He  thought  President  Jim  Carter  eyed  him 
queerly  as  he  entered.  Selecting  his  big  cellu¬ 
loid  name-button  from  the  board  by  the  door, 
he  attached  it  to  his  coat  lapel  and  crossed  the 
floor  to  a  vacant  seat  at  the  long  L-shaped  table. 

“Anthony  K.  Jones,”  his  button  read,  and 
under  it  the  nickname,  “Bugs.” 

He  sat  down  and  joined  in  the  sibilant  chorus 
of  soup — to  pause  apprehensively,  spoon  in 
mid-air,  as  Larry  Chase,  prosperous  shoe 
merchant  and  one  of  the  club’s  notorious^kid- 
ders,  rose  gravely  and  addressed  the  chair. 

“President  Jim,”  he  said,  “a  very  serious 
matter  has  come  to  my  attention.  One  of  our 
members  is  charged  with  obtaining  money  tm- 
der  false  pretenses!” 

“This  is  indeed  a  serious  matter.  Optimist 
Larr>’,”  admitted  Carter.  “The  chair  requests 


the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  guilty  brother.” 

“The  facts  are  these.  President  Jim.  This 
guilty  brother  has  been  receiving  a  weekly 
salary  from  a  certain  merchant  of  our  fair  city, 
these  ten  years  past,  under  pretext  of  being 
an  indigent  bookkeeper,  while  the  w'hole  time 
he  has  been  the  only  living  relative  of  a  million¬ 
aire  uncle  back  in  Iowa.” 

Jones,  his  premonition  verified,  gulped 
weakly  and  his  soup  spoon  fell  clattering  into 
the  plate. 

“This  guilty  and  reprehensible  brother  has 
now  inherited  this  fortune,”  concluded  Chase, 
and  he  sat  down  as  solemnly  as  he  had  risen. 

“I  thank  you  for  calling  this  serious  matter 
to  our  attention.  Optimist  Larry,”  said  Carter.  - 
“What  is  the  will  of  the  club  in  the  matter?” 

“Fine  him!”  “Soak  him!”  “Who  is  he?” 
they  chorused. 

“The  chair  is  forced  to  demand  the  name  of 
the  culprit.  Optimist  Larry.” 

-  Jones  reached  for  his  glass  of  water  and 
drained  it  at  a  swallow,  measuring  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  door  meanwhile. 

“I  cannot  disobey  the  demand  of  the  chair,. 
President  Jim,”  said  Chase,  rising  again.  “The 
guilty  brother,  if  the  news  of  his  misconduct  has 
been  reported  correctly,  is  Optimist  Bugs,” 
and  he  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  Jones. 

“Optimist  Bugs,  rise!”  commanded  Carter. 

The  doomed  brother  swayed  to  his  feet. 
Chase  resinned  his  seat. 

“You  stand  accused  of  a  grave  offense.  Opti¬ 
mist  Bugs,”  came  the  stem  voice  of  Carter. 
“As  this  is  a  free  country',  no  man  is  deemed 
guilty  until  he  has  been  heard.  What  have  you 
to  say?  You  have  heard  the  charge.  Is  it,  or 
is  it  not,  true?” 

For  one  despairing  moment  Jones  surveyed 
that  assemblage  of  grinning  faces,  tom  between 
the  longing  to  back  out  and  the  terror  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  To  admit  now  that  the  story  was  false 
would  be  to  brand  himself  a  monumental  liar. 
He  couldn’t  face  the  town  after  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  continue  the  deception  w’ould  be 
to  pave  the  road  ahead  with  a  range  of  moun¬ 
tainous  lies  as  tall  as  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

Many  another  liar  must  have  had  this  di¬ 
lemma  to  face,  it  occurred  to  Jones  in  his  an¬ 
guish,  but  the  thought  was  void  of  solace.  He 
stood  there  stunned,  incapable  of  decision,  while 
the  deadly  seconds  passed.  In  an  instant  he 
must  speak,  else  suspicion  would  force  the  tmth 
from  his  lips,  making  of  him  a  vainglorious 
fool. 

The  new  ego  that  had  so  recently  seized  the 
reins  of  Jones’s  being  now  asserted  itself.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  a  sudden  reversion  to  the  brag¬ 
gadocio  of  some  buccaneering  Jones  of  long  ago, 
even  the  great  John  Paul,  who  stood  by  his  ship 
in  the  teeth  of  hell. 

.\nthony  K.  Jones  would  stand  by  his  ship 
till  her  gear  went  by  the  board  and  her  hull  was 
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shot  into  a  colander,  he  thereupon  hiehlv  re¬ 
solved. 

“It  is  true,”  he  said,  drawing  himself  erect. 

A  silence  fell  on  the  assemblage  and  the  grins 
faded  from  their  faces.  They  looked  at  each 
other  and  then  at  Jones,  awed.  There  was  not 
a  man  in  that  room  worth  any  considerable  part 
of  a  million  dollars.  It  was  to  every  one  of 
them  a  staggering  sum  of  money.  Automat¬ 
ically,  Jones  became  not  only  the  biggest  Opti¬ 
mist  in  Mayville  but  one  of  the  city’s  three  or 
foiu"  richest  citizens.  Their  heightened  -respect 
for  him  w’as  immediate. 

Only  Chase  remained  jocose. 

“President  Jim,”  he  asked  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eyes,  “how  much  do  you  think  it  would  be 
worth  to  suddenly  inherit  a  million  dollars?” 

“It  would  be  worth  ten  dollars  to  me!”  bid 
Carter. 

“I’ll  go  you  ten  better!”  came  back  Chase. 

“Thirty!”  some  one  called. 

“Thirty-five!” 

“Forty!” 

“Fifty!” 

There  came  a  pause. 

“Any  other  bidders?”  asked  Carter,  raising 
his  gavel.  “Optimist  Bugs,  what  do  you  bid? 
How  much  is  it  worth  to  be  a  millionaire?” 

“A  hundred  dollars!”  bid  Jones,  wistfully. 

“Optimist  Bugs  bids  one  hundred  dollai:3. 
Bravo!  Any  other  bidders?”  There  ensued 
ominous  silence.  “Going — going — gone!  Sold, 
a  million  dollars,  to  Optimist  Bugs,  for  one 
himdred  iron  men!  That’s  pretty  cheap.  Bugs. 
Here  you  are.  Step  up  and  take  the  package,” 
extending  a  muffin  which  he  had  hastily 
wrapped  in  his  napkin.  “Your  check  will  be 
acceptable.” 

JONES  didn’t  go  directly  back  to  the  office 
after  lunch.  He  took  a  long  walk  instead, 
skirting  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  city,  where 
he  felt  he  would  be  less  likely  to  meet  anyone  he 
knew.  There  were  certain  details  of  his  “in¬ 
heritance”  not  at  all  clear  in  his  mind.  One  was 
what  to  tell  Mrs.  Jones.  Another  was  w  hat  to 
say  at  the  office. 

With  a  sigh  not  wholly  of  satisfaction,  he 
thought  of  that  three  thousand,  five  hundred 
dollars  in  his  savings  fund.  Then  there  was 
two  thousand  dollars  in  Liberty  Bonds.  He 
might  be  able  to  get  a  three-thousand-dollar 
mortgage  on  their  home.  And  in  a  pinch  he 
could  borrow  close  to  one  thousand,  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  on  his  life  insurance.  Yes,  with 
the  few  hundred  he  had  in  his  checking  ac- 
coimt,  he  would  be  able  to  scrape  together 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  fully  two  o’clock  before  he  returned  to 
the  ledgers  of  T.  N.  T.,  as  he  now  dared  regard 
Todd  in  his  own  mind. 

“Well,  Mr.  Jones,”  hailed  Todd,  beaming, 
“you  have  certainly  surprised  us  all.  Let  me  be 


among  those  to  congratulate  you!”  and  he 
wrung  his  employe’s  hand  warmly. 

Jones  returned  the  grip  with  what  enthusiasm 
he  could  summon,  realizing  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  that  a  polished  liar  is  one  of  Satan’s  most 
perfect  products,  not  to  be  achieved  over  night. 

“Suppose  you  will  be  leaving  us  now?” 
Todd  went  on. 

Dazed  by  the  prospect  of  this  unforeseen 
disaster,  Jones  stood  there  tongue-tied.  Then 
he  stammered: 

“Why,  I — that  is,  Mr.  Todd,  I  would  of 
course  ^ve  the  usual  notice.  I  had  not  planned 
to  have  the  new’s  get  out  quite  yet.  I  do  not  ex¬ 
actly  want  to  leave  you  but — ” 

“Quite  right,  Jones!  I  understand  exactly. 
You  would  like  to  continue  with  the  firm  but,  of 
course,  not  as  a  bookkeeper.  To  be  sure.  I 
don’t  blame  you.  Such  a  job  is  beneath  a  man 
in  your  position.  Come  into  my  private  office 
and  let’s  talk  this  thing  over.  I  hav'e  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  make  that  may  prove  attractive.” 

Todd  led  Jones  away  by  the  arm,  while  the 
office  force  looked  on  in  open-mouthed  awe. 

A  half-hour  later  Jones  emerged,  beads  of 
perspiration  clinging  to  his  temples,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  ledgers.  He  had  left  Todd  with 
the  promise  that  he  would  invxst  $100,000  in 
the  business,  within  sixty  days,  whereupon  the 
firm  name  would  be  changed  to  Todd  &  Jones, 
Realtors.  His  salary  meanwhile  was  to  be 
raised  from  $40  to  $100  a  week,  while  he  was  ac¬ 
quainting  himself  with  the  executive  end  of  the 
business.  He  would,  moreover,  be  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  with  pay,  to  return  and  settle 
the  estate  of  his  deceased  uncle. 

At  four-thirty  Norwood  arrived.  Jones  at 
once  called  him  aside  and  acquainted  him  with 
the  situation. 

“I  am  going  to  buy  that  business  comer,” 
he  concluded.  “I  will  put  up  $.3,000  when  the 
deal  goes  to  escrow  and  the  balance  of  the  $10,- 
000  before  the  title  is  ready  to  pass.” 

“Mr.  Jones,  I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  this.” 
It  meant  a  commis.sion  of  over  $1,000  to  Nor¬ 
wood.  “I  can  assure  you  this  will  prove  a 
splendid  investment.” 

“You  are  to  offer  the  property  for  sale  at 
once  for  $50,000,”  warned  Jones,  shying  at  the 
thought  of  tenure  implied  in  Norwood’s  use  of 
the  word  investment. 

“Quite  right.  In  fact,  I  may  be  able  to  turn 
it  over  for  you  before  it  comes  out  of  escrow.” 

When  he  had  finished  with  Norwood,  Jones 
balanced  his  ledgers  and  set  out  on  the  most 
trying  ordeal  of  his  life — to  face  Mrs.  Jones. 

As  he  rode  home  on  the  bus,  through  the 
warm  afternoon  sunshine  that  was  in  vivid  con¬ 
trast  with  yesterday’s  downpour,  he  debated 
whether  to  tell  her  the  truth  or  carry  the  mon¬ 
strous  deception  into  his  own  household. 

Jones  at  length  decided  against  the  truth, 
feeling  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  successful 
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Ij-ing  to  be  consistency.  It  would  be  the  first 
falsehood,  aside  from  little  “white  lies,”  that 
had  ever  come  between  them,  he  thought  with 
a  sigh — but  it  would  probably  not  be  the  last! 

Knowing  Mrs.  Jones,  he  felt  that  should  he 
come  out  with  the  truth,  she  would  demand  he 
retrace  his  steps  and  confess  the  deceit,  even 
though  it  meant  they  would  have  to  leave  May- 
ville  to  escape  the  sea  of  ridicule  that  would 
otherwise  overwhelm  them. 

From  the  comer  where  he  left  the  bus, 
Jones  saw  his  wife  standing  on  the  front 
porch  and  his  heart  sank.  As  he  came  up  the 
steps  she  rushed  to  meet  him. 

“Oh,  .\nthony,  .Anthony!”  she  cried,  laughing 
and  sobbing  by  turns,  almost  hysterical.  “Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me?” 

“Tell — tell  you  what,  dear?” 

“Don’t  keep  me  in  suspense,  Anthony.  Mrs. 
Xorw'ood  was  over  this  afternoon.  You  had 
told  her  husband.  Why  couldn’t  you  have  told 
me?  .And  you  didn’t  ’phone  me  this  noon,  as  I 
asked  you  to.  .Anthony,  darling,  is  it  really 
true?” 

Her  face  was  drawn  with  eagerness  and  there 
was  a  flush  in  her  usually  pale  cheeks.  In  her 
hand,  he  noted  for  the  first  time,  she  held  a  tele¬ 
gram. 

“What — who  is  that  from?”  he  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  It  came  at  one  o’clock. 
I  called  you  twice  but  you  were  out.  Then 
Mrs.  Norwood  came.” 

“Let  me  see  it.” 

Almost  abruptly,  Jones  took  the  message  and 
opened  it.  The  words  were  few  but  tremendous : 

LEAVING  TO.MORRDVV  TO  VISIT  YOU 
EN  ROUTE  AROUND  WORLD. 

UNCLE  DOBBS. 

Staggered.  Jones  re-read  the  message  three 
times. 

“.Anthony,  speak!  I’m  simply  dying  of  sus¬ 
pense!”  begged  Mrs.  Jones.  “What  is  it?” 

“It  is  from  Uncle  Dobbs’s  attorneys,”  gasped 
Jones.  “Just  merely  a  confirmation,” 

“Then  it’s  true,  dear?” 

“Yes — true.” 

Jones’s  mind  was  already  struggling  with 
some  way  to  meet  this  new  and  terrifying  situ¬ 
ation. 

“How  did  you  get  the  word  yesterday,  An¬ 
thony?”  Mrs.  Jones  suddenly  asked. 

Was  there  suspicion  in  her  voice  or  was  it 
merely  wonder?  Jones  tried  in  vain  to  debate 
this  question  as  he  groped  for  an  answer.  Of 
course,  she  might  have  opened  the  telegram. 
He  tried  to  recall  if  she  had  ever  before  opened  a 
telegram  addressed  to  him.  He  could  not  seem 
to  remember.  Telegrams  were  rarely  received 
by  the  Jones’s. 

*  “The>-  ’phoned  me  at  the  oflice,  long  dis¬ 
tance,”  explained  Jones. 


Already  he  was  becoming  a  proficient  liar. 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  yesterday, 
when  you  told  Jack  Norwood?”  with  reproach 
in  her  voice. 

“Norwood  was  there  when  I  got  the  message. 

I  pledged  him  not  to  tell,  but  he  blabbed.  I 
wanted  to  be  absolutely  sure  before  I  told  you, 
so  I  wired.  This  is  the  answer.” 

He  held  up  the  telegram — when  guilty  terror 
followed  swift  on  the  heels  of  a  devastating 
thought.  If  she  asked  to  see  the  message,  he 
was  lost. 

“Dear,  you  get  the  dinner  on  the  table,”  he 
said,  with  sudden  inspiration.  “I’ll  nm  right 
over  and  see  Norwood.  If  he’s  going  to  spread 
this  all  over  town,  he  might  as  well  get  it 
straight.” 

With  that,  Jones  tume<l  and  descended  the 
steps,  leaving  his  wife  standing  there  imcer- 
tainly.  Once  on  the  street,  he  turned  and 
walked  briskly  to  the  corner.  Then,  after  a 
look  around  to 'see  that  Mrs.  Jones  had  gone 
inside,  he  slipped  into  a  drug  store,  went  to  the 
’phone  booth  and  called  Western  Union. 

The  message  Jones  wired  back  to  Uncle 
Dobbs  in  Cedar  Rapids  read: 

DEFER  VISIT.  MRS.  JONES  HAS  SM.ALL- 
POX.  MUST  SEE  YOU.  LEAVING  TOMOR¬ 
ROW.  URGENT.  AW.AIT  MY  .ARRIV.AL. 

YOUR  AFFECTION.ATE  NEPHEW, 

ANTHONY. 

Jones  then  took  the  telegram  he  had  just 
received,  applied  a  match  to  it  and  let  the 
feathery  ashes  float  to  the  floor  of  the  booth. 
When  the  damning  evidence  was  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  he  came  out,  paid  the  charge  and  re¬ 
turned  home  whistling. 

As  he  had  anticipated,  Mrs.  Jones  a.sked  to 
see  the  message  during  dinner.  Fumbling  in 
his  pockets,  Jones  drew  out  a  number  of  travel 
booklets  and  odd  scraps  of  paper  but  no  tele¬ 
gram. 

“Funny,”  he  muttered,  searching  again,  “I 
must  have  left  it  at  Jack’s.  I’ll  drop  over  after 
dinner  and  see.” 

'TTIE  next  day  was  probably  the  busiest  of 
A  Jones’s  life.  First  he  went  to  the  Mayville 
State  Bank  and  transferred  his  $3,500  savings 
fund  to  his  checking  account.  As  he  was  leav¬ 
ing,  Herbert  Wells,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  called  him  into  his  private  office. 

“Mr.  Jones,  I  trust  that  this  move  does  not 
mean  we  are  to  lose  your  business,”  he  began. 

“No,”  assured  Jones.  “I  am  leaving  this 
afternoon  for  Cellar  Rapids,  to  settle  the  es¬ 
tate,  and  may  have  to  draw  heavily  before  my 
return.” 

“We  will  be  only  too  happy  to  care  for  any 
reasonable  overdraft,  if  you  will  require  addi¬ 
tional  funds.” 

“No,  it  is  very  kind  of  you  but  that  will  not 
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be  necessary.  1  have  sufficient  for  my  present 
needs.” 

“And  on  your  return,  I  trust  you  will  make 
this  bank  your  chief  despository?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  expect  to  put  $100,000  or  so  here, 
Mr.  Wells.  But  it  may  be  some  months  be¬ 
fore — ” 

“To  be  sure,  Mr.  Jones.  Large  estates  are 
not  liquidated  over  night.  Now  if  there  is  any 
assistance  we  can  render,  don’t  hesitate  to  cidl 
on  us.  We  pride  ourselves  on  the  variety  of  the 
service  offered  by  this  bank.  Om  connections 
in  Cedar  Rapids  are  of  the  best.  If  anything 
comes  up,  just  wire.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Wells,  thank  you,”  stam¬ 
mered  Jones,  rising. 

“And  oh,  Mr.  Jones,  er — one  moment.  You 
know-  there  are  certain  classes  of  investments 
we  bankers  enter  into,  well,  on  the  side,  as  it 
were.  Just  now  there  is  a  syndicate  being  or¬ 
ganized  to  buy  up  a  big  tract  of  land  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes.  It  is  a  steal  at  $250,000.  We 
expect  to  double  our  money  in  sixty  days. 
There  are  fom  of  us  at  $50,000  each  and  we 
want  one  more.  What  do  you  say?” 

“Why,  I  would  be  glad  to  go  into  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Wells,  but  I — I  doubt  if  I  can  raise 
the  money  in  time.” 

“Tut!  Tut!  You  just  come  right  along 
with  us.  We  w'ould  consider  it  an  honor  to 
have  your  name  identified  with  this  deal.  You 
can  wire  the  money  from  Cedar  Rapids.” 

“But  if  I  don’t  get  it — that  is,  as  you  said, 
large  estates  are  not  liquidated  over  night. 
Suppose — ” 

“Suppose  nothing!  You  leave  it  to  me,  Mr. 
Jones.  Here,  just  sign  this,  and  we’ll  do  the 
rest.” 

"YY^^ETHER  it  was  a  note  or  a  contract, 
VV  Jones  did  not  stop  to  determine.  Feel¬ 
ing  Uke  a  forger,  he  attached  his  signature  to 
the  paper  and  left  the  bank. 

Jones’s  next  visit  was  to  a  finance  concern, 
where  he  arranged  for  a  $3,000  mortgage  on  his 
home,  the  money  to  be  available  on  his  return 
from  Cedar  Rapids.  He  then  went  to  the  Los 
Angeles  headquarters  of  his  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany  and  arranged  to  borrow  $1,500  on  the 
policy.  There  remained  but  to  sell  his  Liberty 
Bonds,  and  Jones  concluded  to  defer  that  until 
he  got  back  to  Mayville,  as  this  type  of  security 
could  be  converted  into  cash  without  delay. 

The  way  now  paved  for  putting  up  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  $10,000  he  had  agreed  to  pay  down 
on  the  business  corner,  he  called  Norwood  on 
the  ’phone  and  together  they  went  to  the  escrow 
department  of  the  Mayville  Bank  of  Commerce, 
another  local  institution  of  importance.  When 
they  had  completed  the  transaction  it  was  noon. 

Jones  then  went  to  the  office  for  the  first  time 
that  day.  Todd  was  just  going  out. 

“May  I  see  you  a  moment?”  he  asked. 


“Come  along  and  we’ll  have  lunch  together,” 
was  Todd’s  jovial  reply. 

Over  grilled  salmon  and  potatoes  rissoles, 
Jones  told  his  partner-to-be  of  the  telegram, 
calling  him  back  at  once  for  the  settlement  of 
the  estate. 

“Have  you  secured  reservations?”  asked 
Todd. 

No,  Jones  hadn’t.  In  the  excitement  of  his 
financial  scramble,  the  thought  had  completely 
escaped  his  mind. 

“Then  you  had  better  do  so  the  first  thing 
after  lunch.  Even  we  realtors  have  to  admit 
that  the  trains  back  East  are  crowded  at  this 
season.” 

It  was  pleasant,  Jones  thought,  to  sit  there 
like  that  and  hear  a  confession  he  was  confident 
Todd  would  not  make  to  many  people. 

“And  remember,”  the  big  man  warned  as 
Jones  took  leave  of  him  to  get  his  tickets, 
“don’t  let  them  kid  you  into  making  any  in¬ 
vestments  back  there  in  Iowa.  We  need  your 
money  here  in  Southern  California,  where  every 
dime  is  a  baby  dollar.  Good-by  and  good  luck, 
if  I  don’t  see  you  again  before  you  leave — and 
hurry  back  with  that  $100,000!” 

Jones  had  no  clear  idea  of  what  advantage 
might  be  gained  by  seeing  Uncle  Dobbs.  He 
knew  the  old  man  well  enough  to  realize  that 
any  chance  of  softening  his  purse-strings  was 
slim  indeed.  Something,  however,  might  sug¬ 
gest  itself.  It  must!  At  any  rate,  to  leave 
Mayville  for  a  few  days  was  essential  and  he 
could  think  of  no  better  place  to  go  than 
Cedar  Rapids.  It  might  be  the  last  time  he 
would  see  his  uncle  alive,  anyway.  Some  good 
would  come  of  the  visit,  he  was  sure. 

But  none  did — for  on  his  arrival  at  the  home 
of  Kennicot  Dobbs  three  days  later,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  by  a  caretaker  that  the  old  gentleman 
had  departed  the  night  previous  for  New  York 
on  the  first  leg  of  his  round  the  world  trip,  re¬ 
versing  his  previous  plans,  as  though  to  put  as 
much  distance  as  possible  between  himself  and 
Mrs.  Jones’s  case  of  small-pox. 

The  blow  was  indeed  staggering  and  Jones 
stood  there  with  a  feeling  of  desolation  that 
could  not  have  been  more  complete  by  any  turn 
of  fate. 

He  left  the  house  as  though  stepping  off  the 
edge  of  the  world.  As  he  walked  slowly  back 
to  the  station,  like  a  denizen  of  Mars  on  a 
strange  planet,  he  tried  to  clarify  his  thoughts. 
To  return  to  Mayville  seemed  impossible.  For 
a  wild  instant  he  thought  of  flight.  His  funds 
were  ample  for  the  present  and  doubtless,  in 
some  strange  city,  under  another  name,  he 
could  find  a  new  world.  Later  he  could  send 
for  Mrs.  Jones.  But  would  she  ever  forgive 
him? 

In  torment,  he  reached  the  station,  to  find 
that  a  through  train  west  was  due  in  a  half- ' 
hour.  Wearily  he  sat  down  to  think  it  out  but 
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the  half-hour  {lasscd  and  no  solution  came. 
The  train  pulled  in  and  he  boarded  it  like  an 
automaton.  He  would  go  on  to  Des  Moines 
S  and  then  decide  what  to  do. 
j  When  he  arrived  in  Des  Moines,  still  unde¬ 
cided,  Jones  went  on  to  Omaha,  and  from  there 
f  be  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  on  west  to 
Salt  Lake  City  and  thence  south  to  Needles, 
the  hours  merging  into  days,  slowly,  monoto- 
l  nously,  with  no  hope  of  a  decision. 

Like  a  man  awaking  from  a  dream,  he  stepped 
off  the  train  at  Los  .■Xngeles  and  made  his  way 
J  to  the  street.  It  was  night  and  the  rain  was 

■  falling  in  sheets,  a  typical  spring  dowmpour. 

That  much  at  least  was  in  his  favor.  He  could 
slink  home  unnoticed,  confess  the  whole  miser- 

1'  able  affair  to  Mrs.  Jones  and  then  they  could 
decide  what  to  do. 

Hailing  a  near-by,  husky  porter,  Jones  hand¬ 
ed  over  his  bag. 

“Get  me  a  taxi,”  he  said. 

r  Presently  a  checkered  cab  drew  up  at  the 
I  curb  and  Jones  dove  in.  His  bag  followed  him. 
j  He  gave  the  porter  a  half-dollar.  The  driver 
leaned  back. 

I  “WTiere  to,  mister?” 

“Maj'ville,”  Jones  muttered. 

“Say,  that’s  eight  miles  from  here,  over  a 
I  bad  road.” 

I  “I  don’t  care  if  it’s  eighty.  That’s  where 
(  I’m  going.” 

f  “All  right,  boss.  You  pay  the  bill  and  I’ll 
I  drive  you  to  ’Frisco!” 

The  door  slammed  and  the  cab  swirled  off 
through  the  rain. 

Had  Jones  reached  MayNnlle  that  night  he 
might  never  have  become  a  millionaire — 
but  the  driver,  unaccustomed  to  the  road,  mis- 
i  judged  his  speed  on  a  long  down  grade  and  they 
went  into  a  headlong  skid, 
i  Jones  heard  a  shrieking  of  brakes,  a  curse  in- 
i  terrupted  by  a  splintering  crash,  then  black, 

sticky  silence  shut  down,  out  of  which  pulsed 
at  irregular  intervals  an  intense,  numbing 
pain.  .  .  . 

For  three  weeks  Jones  persistently  refused 
the  hospital  any  information  concerning  him¬ 
self,  though  doctors  and  nurses  wheedled  and 
cajoled.  .\t  first  he  wondered  why  they 
couldn’t  find  out  his  name  and  whereabouts 
from  the  papers  in  his  pockets.  Then  he 
learned  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  tear  the 
I  clothes  from  his  body  to  get  him  from  the 

j  wrecked  machine,  where  it  had  plunged 

!  through  a  bridge  railing  and  dropped  fifty  feet 
I  to  the  bottom  of  an  arroyo.  The  driver  had 
died  in  the  crash,  they  told  him  one  day,  when 
he  was  out  of  danger. 

Seven  weeks  in  all  Jones  stayed  at  the  hos¬ 
pital,  withholding  his  name  to  the  last. 

I  WTien  told  that  his  bill  was  S3.t0,  Jones 
I  smiled.  \Miat  was  such  a  trifling  sum  to  a 


man  w  ho  had  told  a  million  dollar  lie  and  must 
make  good! 

“Some  day  you  will  receive  a  registered  letter 
containing  bills  in  that  amount,”  said  Jones  as 
he  left,  wearing  an  outfit  that  had  been  scraped 
together  from  various  odds  and  ends.  “This 
w'ardrobe,”  with  an  elaborate  gesture  that 
swept  from  shoulders  to  knees,  “I  will  mail 
back  today  by  parcel  post.  Thanking  you  for 
your  kindness,  I  wish  to  remain — anonymous!” 
And  bowing  low,  he  departed. 

natty  Jones,  reconditioned  from  hat  to 
shoes  and  carr>'ing  a  little  silver-mounted  cane, 
something  unseen  in  Ma>'ville,  sauntered  into 
the  Todd  establishment  that  afternoon  and 
greeted  the  staring  office  force  with  an  infec¬ 
tious  smile.  Strolling  to  the  door  on  which  was 
lettered  in  gold  “T.  Norton  Todd,  Private,”  he 
turned  the  knob  and  entered. 

Todd,  his  brow  wrinkled,  deep  in  a  maze  of 
figures,  looked  up  p)eevishly.  As  he  saw  Jones 
and  took  in  his  general  look  of  brisk  prosperity, 
his  expression  changed.  Leaping  to  his  feet, 
he  clapf)ed  the  little  man  on  the  back  and 
fairly  squashed  his  hand  within  his  one  great 
paw. 

“By  God,  you  scoundrel,  I’m  glad  to  see  you! 
WTiere  the  devil  you  been?  Your  wife’s  about 
crazy — and  so  am  I!” 

For  an  instant,  at  the  last  words,  Jones’s 
bubble  of  optimism  nearly  burst.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  a  dirty  dog — but  then,  it  was  make  or 
break.  And  had  he  not  been  on  the  point  of 
confessing  the  whole  thing  when  fate  inter¬ 
vened? 

“Sometimes  a  man  has  business  deals  that 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  keep  even  his  wife 
in  the  dark!”  Jones  winked  sagely  as  he  spoke. 
“Besides,  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  I 
stand  to  make  a  cohl  million  on  a  little  deal  I 
went  into  while  I  was  back  there?” 

Todd  stood  glaring,  doubtful  if  he  had  heard 
aright. 

“Did  you  say  stand  to  make  a  million?  Or 
did  you  say  make*  a  million?  There’s  one 
hell  of  a  difference.  I’ll  tell  the  world!  Right 
now,  they’ve  got  me  going  south.  On  the 
strength  of  your  promised  S1(K),000  I’ve  gone 
in  over  my  head.  Sit  right  down  here  before 
you  squander  any  more  money  and  write  me 
a  check  for  S.")0,000.  The  rest  can  wait.” 

“But  I’m  all  tied  up,  I  tell  you.” 

“Well,  didn’t  I  tell  you  to  keep  out  of  those 
farmers’  hands?  I  knew  they’d  get  you  for  a 
sucker.  How  soon  can  I  have  $30,000,  anyway? 
You  ought  to  be  good  for  that  much.  Can’t 
you  arrange  a  temporary  loan?  Say,  I  need 
the  money,  I  tell  you!” 

“I’m  sorry,  but — ” 

“But,  hell!  A  man  with  your  assets  is  goo<l 
for  that  much  any  day.  Come  down  to  your 
bank  with  me.  I’ll  arrange  it.” 

[Continued  on  page  148] 
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He  Teaches  Birds  to  Fly 

Chief  Quartermaster  Henry  Kubec  is  dean  of  Uncle 
Sam's  unique  school  for  homing  pigeons.  His  grad' 
uates  are  dependable  winged  messsengers  that  will  fly 
five  hundred  miles  without  stopping  for  food  or  water 


by  Uthai  Vincent  Wilcox 


A  yfAKE  them  de- 

|\/1  liver  the  goods.” 
jL  V  JL  That  is  the  pre- 
scription  of 
Chief  Quartermaster 
Henr>’  Kubec  of  the  Naval 
.\ir  Station  at  Anacostia. 

It  applies  equally  to  the 
wonderful  homing  pigeons 
in  his  care  and  to  the  men 
whom  he  trains  to  handle 
them.  .\nd  both  groups  of 
pupils  do  deliver  the  goo<ls. 

In  speed,  in  absolute  faithfulness  and  in  unusual 
intelligence  the  pigeons  “graduated”  from  his 
flying  school  rank  with  any  in  this  coimtry. 

They  are  continually  bringing  home  ribbons 
and  medals  which  indicate  their  swiftness  and 
all  around  superiority. 

Chief  Quartermaster  Kubec,  the  “dean”  of 
this  unique  fljing  school,  runs  what  is  one  of  the 
foremost  pigeon  raising  ^tablishments  in  the 
world.  His  birds  supply  the  entire  United 
States  Navy  with  highly  dependable  messen¬ 
gers.  As  it  is  now  they  may  be  relied  upon  to 
keep  on  the  wing  for  at  least  five  hundred  miles 
without  stopping  for  food  or  water,  and  that 
limit  is  being  continually  extended.  This  is 
more  than  many  airplanes  can  do  without 
“gassing  up.” 

Incidentally  the  development  of  our  air  forces 
has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  increased  impor¬ 
tance  of  homing  pigeons  as  messenger  carriers. 
It  began  during  the  war  and  has  continued 
steadily  ever  since.  Now  there  is  a  little  section 
of  the  Naval, Air  Service  organized  to  devote  it¬ 
self  exclusively  to  the  raising  and  training  of 
pigeons.  This  is  true  of  the  Army  as  well.  Last 
year  the  .\ir  Service  of  New  York  State  went  so 
far  as  to  stage  a  race  between  an  airplane  and 
homing  pigeons  from  New  York  to  Washington. 
The  airplane  beat  the  pigeons  by  several  hours  of 
course,  but  it  had  to  stop  on  the  way  for  gas, 
while  the  pigeons  flew  straight  through. 

The  Naval  .\ir  Station  at  Anacostia,  just  out¬ 


side  Washington,  is  the 
largest  pigeon  center  in 
either  service  and  from  it 
pigeons,  materiel  and  men 
are  transferred  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  men  are 
trained  in  scientific  pigeon 
raising  and  are  equipped  to 
settle  down  anywhere  from 
Panama  to  Guam  and  start 
little  pigeon  Courier 
Squadrons  of  their  own. 
And  the  authority  for  it  aU 
is  this  quiet-speaking,  bird-loving,  genial  Henry 
Kubec,  who  sympathetically  understands  his 
birds. 

To  teach  pigeons  to  fly  sounds  like  teaching 
fish  to  swim.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are 
many  ways  of  teaching  these  beauties  to  fly 
better,  farther,  and  more  efficiently.  The 
training  is  gradual.  The  distance  over  which 
the  birds  are  flown  is  continually  increased 
imtil  the  five  hundred  mile  mark  is  reached. 
Then  the  pigeon  is  considered  as  coming  up  to 
the  requirements  expected  of  him  in  this  school. 

The  birds  are  helped  in  the  developing  of  that 
wonderful  instinct  of  theirs  to  go  home  in  the 
straightest  and  most  direct  line.  They  are 
taken  to  a  distant  point  by  motorcycle,  or  they 
are  sent  by  express  or  carried  on  land  or  sea¬ 
planes.  Chief  Kubec  has  developed  the  use  of 
the  seaplane  to  a  great  degree.  He  takes  the 
birds  up  and  up.  At  altitudes  clear  up  to  nine 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  feet,  the  birds  are 
tossed  out.  Cruel?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  These 
birds  enjoy  it. 

Every  care  is  taken  to  see  that  they  do  not 
come  too  near  the  swiftly  moving  propeller. 
Depending  on  the  type  of  plane  and  motor 
equipment,  they  are  tossed  out  far  enough  away 
and  in  such  a  direction  as  to  avoid  any  possible 
injury. 

Not  all  the  birds  act  in  the  same  way  when 
they  are  given  this  lesson  in  their  course.  Some 
[Continued  on  page  i68\ 


Hand  in  hand  with  the  development 
of  the  air  forces  has  gone  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  homing  pigeon  for  mes¬ 
senger  service.  The  training  of  the 
wonderful  homing  instinct  of  the  pigeon 
that  has  served  mankind  faithfully 
and  intelligently  since  the  days  of 
Noah  is  now  conducted  scientifically 
in  a  government  school.  Birds  are 
put  through  a  systematic  two-year 
course  that  fits  them  for  marvels  of 
performance  in  the  way  of  swiftness, 
endurance  and  general  dependability. 


Patt  of  the  training  of  koiAing 
pijeona  in  tke  sckool  conducted 
by  Chief  Quartermaater  Henry 
Kubec  ia  to  take  the  birda  up  in 
a  aeaplane  to  an  altitude  of  nine 
or  ten  thouaand  feet.  The  birda 
learn  to  dive  to  their  favorite 
flying  level  of  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  where  they  circle 
about  for  a  few  minutea  and  in 
some  unaccountable  way  aense 
the  direction  of  home.  Death 
alone  will  then  atop  their  flight. 


Meaaagea  are  carried  in  an  aluminum 
holder,  about  an  inch  long,  faatened  to  the 
leg  of  the  bird  by  a  metal  band.  The 
meaaage  ia  written  in  triplicate  on  a  sheet 
of  very  thin  paper,  folded  until  about  an 
inch  aquare.  and  compactly  rolled  to  fit 
the  capsule.  A  duplicate  of  the  message  ia 
attacked  to  a  second  bird  and  the  third 
copy  ia  kept  for  reference.  Navy  pigeons 
wear  a  whistle  that  frightens  away  hawks. 
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Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Boone  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  tke  housing  bureau 
maintained  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Harrisburg.  Her 
job  is  to  find  right  living  ac¬ 
commodations  for  the  varied 
needs  of  people  attracted  to  an 
important  industrial  and  mining 
community  which  is  also  the 
capital  city  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Boone  listens  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  troubles  of  some  four  thou¬ 
sand  families  a  year  and  knows 
their  problems  through  and 
through.  She  can  walk  along  a 
Harrisburg  street  and  picture 
for  you  the  interior  of  most  of 
the  houses  and  the  daily  lives  of 
the  occupants.  She  finds  her 
understanding  of  people  more 
valuable  than  her  knowledge  of 
property  in  making  the  adjust¬ 
ments  and  readjustments  arising 
from  personal  needs  and  whims. 
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She  Puts 

a  Whole  Town  to  Bed 

• 

Last  year  Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Boone  found  homes  for 
over  four  thousand  families.  Being  mother' 
adviser  to  all  kinds  of  tenants  and  home  seek' 
ers  has  made  her  an  expert  in  human  relations 

by  Vera  L.  Connolly 


The  most  noted  ONE  of  the  first  ni 
home-maker  in  the  made  was  in  believ 
Commonwealth  of  ^  homes  1 
Pennsylvania  is  Nowshelmowstha 
T.  ally  ask  for  a  plac< 
Mrs.  Bessie  S  Boone.  It  ^hey  can  afford,  a 
IS  a  new  kind  of  home-  Jq  nmch  of  the  fri 
making  that  she  achieves,  lord  and  tenant.  A 
It  is  practical  and  it  gets  tensive  experience 
astonishing  results.  why  women  are  thi 

She  is  secretary  of  a  why  traveling  men 
housing  bureau  maintained  bonders,  why 
by  .he  Chamber  of  Com- 
mercc  of  Harrisburg,  and  pl,„s  „ 

it  IS  her  job  to  find  right 
living  accommodations  for  people.  Past  her 
desk  troop  all  the  home-seekers  of  the  city  and 
the  farm  region  for  miles  around. 

“Just  tell  Mrs.  Boone  how  we’re  situated. 
She’ll  have  something  to  suggest,”  is  the  typ¬ 
ical  comment  of  Mr.  Harrisburg  to  his  wife  as 
moving-day  approaches. 

His  wife  knows  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
force  on  her  a  house  beyond  her  means.  The 
bureau  neither  buys  nor  sells  nor  takes  com- 
mis.sions.  It  is  not  competing  with  property 
owners  and  real  estate  men.  It  is  a  center  of 
information  as  regards  housing,  and  it  serves 
the  public  free  of  charge."  Its  only  desire  is  to 
get  the  best  possible  accommodations  for  ev¬ 
eryone  who  makes  use  of  the  service. 

And  heart  and  soul  of  it — a  sort  of  mother- 
adviser  to  the  whole  community — is  Mrs. 
B(x)ne. 

Apparently  she  is  the  one  woman  in  a  million 
who  can  partake  of  the  moving-day  miseries  of 
all  mankind,  and  yet  keep  sweet  and  sound  and 
full  of  humor.  It  is  this  infectious  humor,  to¬ 
gether  with  her  warm,  understanding  sympathy, 
which  have  drawn  peojile  with  home  problems 
to  Mrs.  Boone,  until  today  there  is  i)robably  no 
one  in  the  land  who  knows  more  about  the 


ONE  of  the  first  mistakes  Mrs.  Boone 
made  was  in  believing  that  people  want 
the  kind  of  homes  they  declare  they  do. 
Now  she  knows  that  home  seekers  usu¬ 
ally  ask  for  a  place  a  little  better  than 
they  can  afford,  a  practice  that  results 
in  much  of  the  friction  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant.  After  five  years  of  in¬ 
tensive  experience,  Mrs.  Boone  tells 
why  women  are  the  best  home  hunters, 
why  traveling  men  are  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  boarders,  why  men  are  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  than  women  as  paying  guests, 
and  how  troublesome  children  spoil  the 
best-laid  plans  of  the  home-maker. 


takes  Mrs.  Boone  home  demands  and  ideals 
g  that  people  want  of  the  average  American 
;y  declare  they  do.  citizen  than  she.  Last 
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er  five  years  of  in-  Remembenng  houses, 
Mrs.  Boone  tells  and  judging  people  accu- 
lest  home  hunters,  rately — these  are  her  two 
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the  home-maker.  ^  lists,  bhe  began  it 
five  years  ago  when,  due  to 
a  temporary  but  acute  housing  shortage,  the 
bureau  was  first  opened,  and  she  has  never  re¬ 
leased  her  vigilance. 

She  can  walk  along  a  Harrisburg  street,  or 
stroll  through  a  suburb  and  picture  for  you  the 
interior  of  most  of  the  houses  and  the  daily 
lives  of  their  occupants.  She  knows  the  homes 
of  her  community  from  shiny  front  door  plate 
and  ruffled  swiss  curtains  to  the  water-bugs 
under  the  laundry  tubs  down  in  the  cellar. 

It  is  almost  uncanny  to  see  her,  at  mention 
of  any  rentable  house,  draw  pencil  and  paper 
toward  her  and  sketch  a  plan  of  the  interior  to 
illustrate  where  an  additional  partition  might 
be  put  in,  thus  accommodating  another  family. 

She  has  also  learned  to  know  the  human 
heart.  .\nd  out  of  this  knowledge  she  has 
brought  not  a  cynical  weariness,  but  a  bound¬ 
less  enthusiasm.  She  loves  folks.  And  she  is 
never  weary  of  experimenting.  She  will  ad¬ 
just  and  readjust  grumbling  tenants  till  every¬ 
one  is  happy. 

“My  job  is  like  a  game,”  she  declared  re¬ 
cently,  smiling  across  her  high  piled  desk  at  the 
writer  of  this  article.  “I  play  it  with  houses 
and  f)eople.  To  win,  I  must  make  everyone 
happy.” 
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As  she  spoke  her  ’phone  was  ringing;  two 
newly-weds,  exclaiming  over  some  house  plans, 
were  going  out  the  door,  and  by  her  desk  a 
weary  sad  little  wife  whose  husband  had  de¬ 
serted  for  the  third  time,  sat  patiently  waiting,  a 
cr>'ing  child  on  her  lap.  Mrs.  Boone  had  turned 
to  the  telephone. 

“Your  husband  is  full  of  bumi^s  and  red 
spots?  Fleas?  \’er>'  likely.  That’s  an  old 
house,  you  know.  Oh — you  never  had  any 
before  this  week?  That’s  strange.  Those 
roomers — ^what?  Dogs!  They  didn’t  tell  me 
they  had  dogs.  Four!  Oh,  dear  me.”  The 
housing  secretary  paused  long  enough  to  hand 
a  jumping-jack  to  the  crying  chUd,  thus  silenc¬ 
ing  him.  “Well,  that  certainly  is  a  shame. 
No,  of  course  you  can’t  stand  it.  I’ll  find 
another  place  where  they  can  go  with  their 
dogs,  and  I’ll  get  someone  else  for  you.  ’Phone 
me  tomorrow.  Good-b}\” 

Mrs.  Boone  put  down  the  receiver.  Then  she 
turned  to  the  patient  little  wife. 

“Well,  Lucy,  I  suppose  Jim’s  gone  again?” 
Her  tone  was  warm  with  friendliness,  and  full  of 
good  cheer.  It  was  buoyant,  bracing. 

“Yes.  You  know,  Mrs.  Boone,  he  hasn’t 
been  right  since  the  War.  He  got  gassed  pretty 
bad.  I  guess  I’m  lucky  to  have  him  at  all. 
He’ll  come  back  some  day.” 

“Of  course  he  will.  Now — you'll  want  to 
give  up  that  flat?  You’ll  need  a  tenant  for 
that.  And  you’ll  want  a  room  where  you  can 
leave  Bobby  while  you  go  out  to  work?  All 
right—” 

When  that  was  taken  care  of  she  drew  a  long 
breath. 

‘AVell — where  were  we?  Oh — my  job.  Do 
you  know,  it’s  all  a  matter  of  viewpoint — how 
hard  our  jobs  are.  When  I  was  a  young  mother, 
with  three  small  children  to  put  to  bed  every 
night,  I  thought  I  was  the  most  overburdened 
of  women.  Now,  during  conventions— this  is 
a  convention  city,  you  know,  being  the  State 
capital — I  have  foimd  accommodations  for 
hundreds  in  a  rush.  I  put  a  whole  town  to 
bed,  you  might  say.  And  it  isn’t  half  as  hard. 

They  Must  Keep  Up  Appearances 

“Do  I  ever  make  mistakes?”  She  threw  back 
her  head  in  a  laugh,  “.\wful  ones. 

“'Fhe  first  mistake  I  made  when  I  began  this 
work  was  to  believe  people  really  want  the  kind 
of  homes  they  declare  they  do. 

“I  remember  a  well-dressed,  self-important, 
verx'^  young  couple  who  came  to  me,  asking  for 
a  house.  The  only  thing  they  stipulated  was 
that  it  must  be  in  the  most  e.xclusive  residential 
section  of  the  city. 

“I  was  uneasy,  but  in  those  days  I  didn’t 
know  enough  to  delay  arrangements  until  I  had 
had  a  chance  to  question  them  further.  I  sent 
them  to  an  agent  who  had  a  charming  old  house 
on  our  finest  avenue.  He  pwinted  out  that  the 


house  had  antiquated  plumbing,  and  was  hard 
to  heat.  But  it  was  in  the  right  locality.  So 
they  took  it. 

“Presently  they  began  to  complain  bitterly  of 
the  inconveniences  of  the  house,  the  snobbish¬ 
ness  of  the  neighbors  and  the  dullne.ss  of  the 
locality.  Then  they  bought  a  car  they  could 
not  afford,  and  fell  behind  in  the  rent.  The 
agent  appealed  to  me,  and  I  sent  for  the  pair. 

“The  boy  ^nd  girl  admitted  it  was  all  a  pose 
about  family  traditions.  He  had  inherited  a 
little  money,  and  they  had  come  to  Harrisburg 
to  ‘break  into  society.’  But  now  their  money 
was  all  gone.  Both  were  from  a  tiny  village — 
from  plain  people  used  to  having  jolly  good 
times.  Now  they  were  both  pining  for  their 
own  kind.  The  young  man  found  a  job.  I 
located  a  cheap  little  flat  in  a  plain  neighbor¬ 
hood.  They  kept  the  car,  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  other  fun-loving  young  people,  and 
fitted  happily  into  their  environment. 

“Appearances  are  no  criterion,  nor  arc  peo¬ 
ple’s  first  demands.  I  try  to  get  under  the  shell. 
I  get  them  to  talk  freely  about  their  work,  their 
last  home,  their  children,  their  hopes  and  their 
ambitions,  if  I  can.  When  put  at  ease,  most 
people  are  very  simple  and  direct.  .Vfter  twenty 
minutes  of  such  conversation  I  know  pretty 
definitely  just  where  the  people  will  fit  in.” 

Woman,  Mrs.  Boone  asserts,  is  the  real  home- 
hunter  of  the  race.  She  alone  has  the  patience 
to  keep  hunting,  and  the  vision  to  sec  ‘‘home,” 
in  some  moderately  priced  flat  or  house  which 
a  man  would  consider  impossible.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  she  is  able  to  visualize  the  personal  touch 
she  can  give  to  the  place.  He  secs  what  is 
before  him,  nothing  more. 

“When  there  is  a  woman  in  the  family,” 
said  Mrs.  Boone,  “I  much  prefer  to  talk  with 
her  about  the  selection  of  the  home.  I  always 
urge  a  husband,  if  a  stranger  in  Harrisburg,  to 
wait  until  his  wife  arrives  before  deciding  on  a 
house  or  apartment. 

‘‘As  for  bachelor  men,  who  room  or  board, 
virtually  all  of  them  demand  the  same  things. 
Foremost  among  these  are  a  good  bathroom 
with  plenty  of  hot  water,  a  good  bed,  and  lack  of 
familiarity  or  inquisitiveness  in  the  family. 
A  man  wants  to  be  looked  after,  but  with  no 
intrusion  on  his  privacy. 

“.\nd  he  cannot  tolerate  confusion  or  lack  of 
order.  Oddly  enough,  women  roomers  can 
stand  a  good  deal  of  disorfler  and  yet  remain 
happy.” 

Mrs.  Boone  chuckled. 

“When  boarding-house  proprietors  call  up  to 
register  their  vacant  rooms  with  me,  they  all 
demand  men.  ‘No  women,’  is  the  great  cry. 
‘Women  spill  their  powder  all  over  the  floor 
and  do  their  family  washiqg  in  the  bathrooms. 
.\nd  the  married  women  are  around  too  much.’  ” 

“Who  are  the  world’s  most  popular  boarders, 
Mrs.  Boone?  ” 
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The  young  man  in  the  picture  is  the  head  of  a  family  and  earns  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  selling  papers.  He 
has  brought  in  his  mother  to  consult  Mrs.  Boone  about  an  apartment  with  a  yard  where  the  baby  can  play.  On 
the  same  day  Mrs.  Boone  provided  for  a  girl  of  ten  whom  nobody  wanted,  a  woman  with  seven  children  who 
had  run  away  from  a  hooch-drinking  husband,  two  runaway  couples,  and  three  girls  who  had  been  put 
out  of  their  homes  for  smoking  cigarets.  A  grateful  woman  client  sent  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers  from 
her  garden  and  a  man  called  up  to  say  he  had  let  a  poor  family  have  his  house  three  months  for  nothing. 
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“Traveling  men,”  she  laughed.  “TheyTc 
never  at  home.” 

The  telephone  on  Mrs.  Boone’s  desk  rang 
shrilly.  And  with  an  apology  she  turned  to  it. 

“Airs.  - ?  Oh,  yes.  Good  morning. 

They’re  cooking  cabbage?  The  other  roomers 
are  complaining?  Oh,  that’s  too  bad.  Yes,  I 
know,  I  did  beg  you  to  let  them  boil  eggs  in 
their  room.  I  should  have  warned  them  about 
cabbage  and  onions.  I'll  drop  them  a  note  to¬ 
day.  If  that  doesn’t  stop  them,  let  me  know 
and  I’ll  find  them  another  room  and  get  you 
someone  else.  No.  No  trouble  at  all.  I’m 
glad  you  called  me.” 

She  had  hardly  put  the  telephone  down,  when 
the  bell  rang  again.  .\nd  for  twenty  minutes 
the  calls  continued  steadily,  one  after  another, 
just  a  few  of  the  forty  appeals  a  day  which  is  the 
bureau’s  average. 

First,  a  landlady  complained  that  two  room¬ 
ers — a  married  couple — were  sawing  and  ham¬ 
mering  all  day  Sundays  in  their  fourth-floor 
room,  thus  disturbing  the  whole  house.  .\nd 
when  they  weren’t  actually  hammering  they 
were  tramping  up  the  stairs,  carrying  great 
loads  of  lumber.  “But  what  in  the  world 


can  they  be  doing?”  demanded  Mrs.  Boone, 
mystified.  The  reply  caused  her  to  burst  into 
rippling  laughter,  \yhich  she  quickly  stifled, 
“i’ll  find  them  a  room  in  the  suburbs  where 
they  can  do  their  hammering  out  in  the  yard. 
Of  course  your  roomers  can’t  stand  it,”  she 
soothed  the  caller  and  hung  up  the  telephone 
receiver. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  interviewer. 

“Poor  dears,”  Mrs.  Boone’s  eyes  misted  with 
sudden  feeling.  “They’re  making  flower-boxes 
and  bird-houses  for  the  bungalow'  they’ve  been 
hoping  to  build  fpr  fifteen  years.  I  know  them 
well.  Last  spring  they  had  illnesses  which 
wiped  out  all  their  savings.  Now  they’re  start¬ 
ing  again.  I  suppose  they  think  they  may  as 
well  have  some  of  the  house  trimmings  ready., 
anyway.” 

While  she  was  speaking  the  telephone  jingled 
again. 

It  was  a  call  from  the  troubled  mother  of  a 
family,  who  dreaded  moving  day  ahead.  “We 
don’t  want  to  move.  We  like  it  here.  But  the 
landlord  refuses  to  make  those  repairs,  and 
they  must  be  ma<ie.  Won’t  you  find  us  another 
house?”  “You  like  the  locality?”  asked  patient 
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Mrs.  Boone.  “Ves,”  came  the  reply,  “and  the 
children  will  havT  to  stay  in  this  section  or 
change  their  school.  It's  too  bad.” 

.Apparently  it  was  a  case  for  diplomacy.  Mrs. 
Boone  called  up  the  landlord.  The  property  he 
declared,  was  not  even  returning  a  savings- 
bank  interest  on  the  investment,  but  he  was 
willing  to  make  repairs  if  the  tenants  would 
meet  a  small  advance  in  rent  to  justify  the  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  cost  of  moving  was  estimated, 
the  tenants  ’phoned  to,  their  consent- obtained, 
and  the  matter  settled  satisfactorily  for  all. 

“Tenants,’’  declared  Mrs.  Boone,  turning  to 
the  interviewer  between  calls.  “comjJain  bit¬ 
terly  of  high  rents,  blaming  the  situation  nearly 
always  on  the  owner,  calling  him  a  ‘rent  hog.’ 
Yet  many  times  he  is  not  realizing  more  than 
three  per  cent  net.  He,  too,  is  a  Wctim  of  the 
times,  and  of  various  local  and  nation^d  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  too  bad  tenants  are  not  better 
educated  in  property  values.  They  would  not 
pay  less  rent,  but  they  would  be  less  bitter 
about  it.  ” 

The  ’phone  was  summoning  her  again.  And 
this  time  it  was  the  indignant  outburst  of  a 
relative-pecked  young  husband  which  came 
over  the  wire — his  angry  tones  reaching  even  to 
where  the  interviewer  sat.  He  was  talking 
youthfully,  recklessly,  of  a  possible  divorce. 

“Divorce — nonsense,  Fred!”  Mrs.  Boone  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Why  do  you  live  with  your  people? 
You  remember,  when  you  and  Marybelle  were 
engaged,  and  you  came  in  here  and  talked  it 
over  with  me,  I  advised  you  to  begin  buying  a 
cottage  at  once.  I  told  you  about  one  big 
enough  to  enable  you  to  rent  the  whole  upper 
floor  as  a  separate  apartment.  Yes — you  can 
swing  it!  You  have  five  hundred  dollars  saved 
up,  haven’t  you?  Well,  come  in  and  talk  to  me 
tomorrow,  and  we’ll  find  you  a  house.” 

In-lav7s  Fatal  to  New^ly-weds 

Mrs.  Boone  hung  up  the  ’phone  and  turned  to 
the  intervdewer  with  a  touch  of  weariness. 

“Living  with  in-laws  nearly  always  proves  a 
fatal  thing  for  young  married  couples.  Yet  it 
is  a  lesson  people  never  seem  to  learn — or,  at 
least,  not  until  it’s  too  late.” 

Mrs.  Boone  went  on  to  say  that  hundreds  of 
yoimg  couples  have  come  pouring  into  her 
oflice  in  the  five  years  she  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  bureau. 

“Some  come  to  me  before  their  engagement 
has  been  announced.  Often  I  am  the  first 
recipient  of  their  secret,  and  you  may  be  sure  I 
guard  it  well.  “No  one  will  know?’  they  ask 
anxiously.  ‘Oh,  no,’  I  assure  them,  ‘my  files 
never  gossip.’ 

“I  always  urge  the  newly-weds  to  begin  buy¬ 
ing — or  play  toward  buying — a  little  home. 
But  too  often,  the  young  husband’s  answer  is, 
‘Well,  no.  We  think  we’ll  board.  My  wife 
wants  to  keep  her  job.  You  know  she’s  making 


as  much  as  I  am.’  And  he  will  add,  with  a  haK- 
proud,  half-embarrassed  laugh,  ‘I  can’t  afford  to 
buy  her  clothes  like  those— on  my  salary.’ 

“.And  the  wife  will  draw  me  aside,  and  con¬ 
fide;  ‘You  know,  my  husband  likes  to  see  a  gjrl 
smartly  dressed.  I  wouldn’t  dare  to  get  shabby 
and  go  around  looking  like  a  frump.  I  really  i 
mean  it.  I’m  afraid  he’d  fall  out  of  love  with 
me.  Besides  we  want  a  car,  and  we’re  both 
\vild  for  a  radio.’  ” 

Boarding  house,  clothes,  car,  radio.  Rouged 
lips,  and  arched  eyebrows.  Ihide  that  is  half 
shame  on  his  part;  pride  that  is  half  fear  on  hers. 

“What  is  there  in  such  a  union  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  prove  eternal?”  asked  Mrs.  Boone  sadly. 

“You  believe,  then,  with  the  pessimists,  that 
.American  home  life  is  not  what  it  used  to  be?” 
enquired  the  interviewer. 

But  Mrs.  Boone  denied  this  emphatically. 
American  h<Hne  life  in  a  majority  of  cases,  she 
insisted,  is  just  what  it  used  to  be,  sound  and 
sweet  and  satisfying. 

“.And  I’m  not  theorizing,”  she  said  earnestly. 
“My  husband,  a  physician,  died  after  a  linger¬ 
ing  illness,  years  ago,  leaving  me  penniless  and 
with  three  little  children  to  support.  I  know 
every  mile  of  the  way  along  the  struggle-for-a- 
home  road.  We  had  some  hard  years.  But  I 
did  manage  to  keep  the  home  together.  And  to¬ 
day  I  am  so  glad. 

“It  is  true,  that  some  of  our  young  married' 
people  today  appear  trivial  and  fast.  But  it  k 
only  a  small  element — the  sporty  type.  Most 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  me,  shyly,  to 
confide  their  marriage  and  home-building  plans, 
are  as  sound  and  sane  as  those  of  any  past  gen¬ 
eration.” 

There  was  no  question  about  Mrs.  Boone’s 
sympathy  with  lively,  fun-loving  youth. 

“^metimes  I  have  a  chance  to  play  Cupid,” 
she  laughed,  chuckling  reminiscently.  “.A 
splendid  young  business  woman — the  breezy, 
jolly,  outdoor  type  of  girl — dropped  in  here  one 
morning  two  years  ago  \vith  the  comment  that 
the  city  was  stifling  her.  ‘Find  me  a  homey 
place,  near  a  road  that  leads  to  the  woods,  Mrs. 
Boone,’  she  begged.  I  promised.  .A  room  in 
the  suburbs  was  located  and  she  moved  out  to  it. 

‘“That  very'  week  a  nice  bachelor  came  in  to 
see  me  with  almost  the  same  petition.  ‘I  can’t 
stand  the  noise  of  the  city  any  longer,’  he  ex¬ 
plained.  ‘I  want  to  live  on  the  edge  of  town.’ 

“‘I’ll  play  Cupid,’  I  said  to  myself.  ‘There 
are  two  rooms  at  Mrs.  Brooks’s.  I’ll  send  him 
out  there,  too.’” 

.And  now,  after  a  year  with  that  edge  of  the 
town  as  a  shared  delight,  these  two  sit  at  their 
own  fireside  and  read  John  Burroughs  and  Mrs, 
Rohrer’s  cook-book. 

“I  suppose  you  find  it  easier  to  meet  the 
home  demands  of  old  residents  than  of  stran¬ 
gers?”  the  interviewer  enquired. 

“Oh,  my,  yes,  some  newcomers  never  get 
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adjusted.  They  are  continually  making  com¬ 
parisons.  Chicagoans  and  New  Yorkers  are 
the  worst.  They  are  sure  the  best  dollar’s 
worth  is  there.  And  colored  people  feel  the 
same  way  about  Baltimore.  No  town  in  the 
United  States  is  like  Baltimore,  they  will  tell 
you — sometimes  with  tears.  It’s  a  kind  of 
self-foolery.  Often  these  people  were  unhappy 
where  they  came  from.” 

“Just  one  moment  more,”  urged  the  inter¬ 
viewer.  “There  arc  tw’o  classes  of  tenants  you 
haven’t  spoken  of  today — children  and  very 
old  people.  I  suppose  both  of  them  are  serious 
problems  to  you?” 

She  nodded  emphatically,  sorrowfully. 

“Yes;  more’s  the  pity.  Old  people  alw’ays 
will  be,  I  suppose.  And  my  heart  goes  out  to 
them.  Every  community  has  its  poor,  lonely 
old  folks  whom  nobody  wants.  It  is  one  of 
our  greatest  tragedies — all  the  sadder  because 
there  seems  no  satisfactory  solution  of  it. 

“Children,  however,  should  not  be  the  prob¬ 
lem  they  are  to  housing  boards  and  property 
owners;  and  they  would  not  be  if  parents  would 
train  them  properly.  The  average  woman  to¬ 
day  does  not  begin  in  the  nursery,  as  she 
should,  to  teach  her  children  to  respect  others’ 
property  rights.  A  real  estate  agent  will  regis¬ 
ter  a  house,  with  the  warning  ‘But  no  chUdren, 
please!’  And  in  my  office  at  the  very  same  mo¬ 
ment  will  be  sitting  a  parent,  weary  from  a  futile 
house-hunt. 

“The  child  who  has  gone  before  is  to  blame. 
One  badly-reared,  destructive  child  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  hundred  others  from  being  admitted. 

“If  I  could  teach  my  child  only  one  social  law 
of  life,  I  would  choose  that  of  regard  for  others* 
property  rights.  Then  he  would  be  apt  to 
prove  a  good  tenant,  and  also  a  good  neighbor. 

“But  with  the  old  people,”  she  said  presently, 
looking  up,  “it  is  a  different  matter  altogether. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  in  the  treatment  of  our 
aged  we  are  still  living  back  in  the  dark  ages.” 

She  told  of  a  complaint  that  had  come  in 
over  the  ’phone  one  day  regarding  an  old  soul  of 
seventy -eight,  with  a  tiny  pittance,  whom  she 
had  placed  in  the  attic  room  of  a  boarding  house. 
“We  can’t  have  this  old  woman  here,”  the  land¬ 
lady  exclaimed,  “she  makes  hats  all  day  and 
scatters  her  scraps  in  the  halls  and  parlors.” 
Next  day,  the  old  lady  limped  in.  “Can’t 
please  nobody,”  she  said,  despairingly.  “Got 
to  move  again.” 

Mrs.  Boone  wrote  to  the  woman’s  son,  and 
this  reply  came — “I  have  no  room  for  mother. 
I’m  sorry,  but  my  second  wife  says  she  can’t 
get  along  with  her.”  So  in  the  months  that 
followed,  poor  old  rnother  moved  and  moved, 
from  one  cheap  rooming  house  to  another. 
Until  one  day  a  haven  for  old  ladies  was  located 
in  a  near-by  county,  a  quaint  farm  home  where, 
to  be  eligible,  one  must  be  more  than  sixty-five. 
The  board  was  rather  expensive,  but  a  fund  was 


raised  by  a  few  public-spirited  men  who  re¬ 
membered  their  mothers.  And  now  this  old 
soul  can  ’make  hats  and  strew  scraps  to  her 
heart’s  content.  “It’s  the  fourth  hat  this 
season  I’ve  seen  the  old  lady  wear,”  the  dusky 
elevator  girl  wrote  to  Mrs.  Boone  the  other  day. 

Airs.  Boone  pushed  her  card  file  aside,  and 
began  to  close  her  desk  for  the  day.  She  locked 
the  drawers  and  sat,  lost  in  thought,  the  keys  in 
her  hands. 

Humorous  Emergency  Calls 

She  was  smiling  as  she  turned  the  key  in  her 
door  at  last  and  led  the  way  to  the  elevator. 
And  this  whimsical  smile  tempted  the  inter¬ 
viewer  to  a  last  question. 

“What  were  the  two  funniest  things  that 
ever  happened  to  you  in  this  work,  Mrs.  Boone?” 

“Being  called  to  rescue  two  girls  who  ’phoned 
me  that  there  was  a  man  under  the  bed,”  she 
replied  quickly,  “and  being  summoned  to  an¬ 
other  house  at  One  A.  m.  by  a  landlady  who  was 
so  e.xcited  that  she  couldn’t  talk.  She  w'anted 
me  to  witness  what  the  tenants  were  doing,  so 
she  could  arrest  them.” 

,  “WeU?” 

“The  ‘man’  was  a  nice  collie  belonging  to  a 
woman  who  had  just  moved  away.  She  had 
left  the  city,  giving  the  dog  to  a  friend.  He 
was  homesick.  The  girls  had  left  the  door  open. 
And  he  had  slipped  in.” 

“And  the  other?” 

“Oh,  that  was  just  a  party!  I’d  put  some 
lively  young  people — a  brother  and  a  sister — 
into  a  four-room  apartment  in  an  old  home. 

It  was  one  of  my  early  blunders.  For  the  two  . 
maiden  ladies  who  lived  there  were  the  stiffesf 
primmest  people  on  the  Avenue. 

“That  night  the  ladies  really  w-ere  terrified. 
The  brother  and  sister  were  entertaining. 
They  had  gotten  up  a  jazz  orchestra.  There 
were  four  high-school  girls,  with  ukuleles,  one 
with  a  French  horn,  two  boys  with  harmonicas 
and  three  others  with  combs.  They  were  play¬ 
ing  ‘Tipperary.’ 

“  ‘They’re  all  drunk,  Mrs.  Boone.  Call  the 
police.  Quick!’  the  ladies  insisted  as  I  entered. 

“  ‘Dnmk!’  I  said.  ‘They’re  no  more  drimk 
than  you  are.  Come  upstairs  with  me.’ 

“They  went.  I  scolded  the  young  people, 
took  their  horn  and  combs  away,  and  sent  the 
guests  home.  And  the  next  day  I  found  an 
apartment  for  them  in  the  suburbs  where  they 
could  make  all  the  racket  they  wanted.  I  sent 
an  invalid  who  was  convalescing  and  needed^ 
quiet,  to  the  home  of  the  maiden  ladies.  And 
that  ended  that.” 

“And  still  you  manage  to  love  people?”  de¬ 
manded  the  interviewer  as  the  street  car  line 
was  reached  where  they  would  say  good-by. 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  her  brown  eyes  as  she 
replied  drolly: 

“Wouldn’t  I  have  to?” 
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then,  where’s  that  pipe  of 
,,  mine?” 

XT  I Martinson  fumbled  in  his 
l^u  1  pockets,  irritably.  Yut  Lee — 
Kjj  of  the  Cantonese  Li  family — 

regarded  him  calmly,  then 
^<iSGiiiS££Sl!«  pushed  a  box  of  cigarets  across 
the  little  teak  table. 

“There  is  pure  tobacco,  better  than  the  stuff 
you  smoke.” 

Martinson  took  one  of  the  cigarets  and 
lighted  it;  one  gathered  he  was  not  thinking 
about  the  tobacco  at  all.  Before  he  twirled  out 
the  match,  he  shot  a  question  at  Yut  Lee,  al¬ 
most  savage  in  its  directness. 

“What  do  you  get  out  of  it?  You’re  no  al¬ 
truist,  Lee.  It’s  all  v'er>’  well  to  tell  me  you 
want  me  to  take  a  trip  up  country  to  the  back 
end  of  nowhere  to  flo  good  works — huh!  All 
ver>'  well.  But  what  do  you  get  out  of  it?” 

“Profit,”  said  Yut  Lee  placidly,  folding  his 
soft  hands  over  his  stomach  and  smiling. 
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Hut-sen  was  its  name,  and  before  the  flourish¬ 
ing  foreign  city  had  been  imagined  it  was  an¬ 
cient.  Othervvise  and  more  simply,  “The  City.” 
Yut  Lee  had  a  shop  out  in  Shanghai  proper, 
where  he  sold  silks  and  curios  to  tourists,  but 
here  in  the  old  native  city  of  tiny  crooked 
streets  and  no  gendarmes,  he  lived  and  had  his 
being.  His  silk  and  curio  shop  was  inside  the 
Si  Mun,  the  West  Gate,  on  the  street  leading 
to  the  temple  of  Confucius. 

Here  in  his  private  rooms,  overlooking  a  little 
garden,  the  noise  of  the  old  city  was  shut  out 
and  everything  was  pieaceful.  Yut  Lee  knew 
well  enough  he  could  trust  Martinson — most 
Chinese  knew  it.  Martinson  was  not  a  success¬ 
ful  man,  but  hoped  to  be  some  day.  He  had 
done  a  gootl  bit  of  mining  engineering  up  coun¬ 
try  and  knew  his  way  around.  He  was  some¬ 
thing  under  thirty;  lean  and  quiet,  too  frank 
for  his  own  good  interests,  and  quite  unable  to 
lie — a  peculiar  trait  which  kept  him  dowm  in 
the  world  but  made  him  friends. 


Martinson  was  not  too  sure  of  Yut  Lee, 
though  he  knew  the  man  rather  well.  Yut  Lee 
was  wealthy  and  respected,  and  among  his  own 
folk  he  did  not  call  himself  by  this  name,  but 
by  the  name  of  Lee  Y’^ut  Toi. 

“You,”  said  Martinson  suddenly',  “have 
jumped  at  the  end  to  be  attained,  but  you  have 
not  explained  the  details  between  here  and 
there.  Suppose  you  start  at  the  right  place, 
and  I’ll  wager  you  a  dollar  I  can  locate  the 
joker.” 

“I  think  I  might  lose,”  said  Yut  Lee,  smiling. 
He  relaxed  in  his  chair  and  took  a  fresh  cigarct. 
“Very  well,  Mr.  Martinson.  \t  nine  o’clock 
tonight  y'ou  will  leave  your  pension  and  ac¬ 
company  a  boy  I  will  send.  He  will  take  you 
to  a  launch  in  the  river,  my  launch.  You  will 
go  aboard,  and  for  three  days  will  journey  up¬ 
river.  The  fourth  morning  y'ou  will  land,  take 
mules,  and  go  into  the  \Vu  Shan  hills.” 

“That  is,”  said  Martinson,  “if  I  take  the  job.” 

“Conceded.  Once  in  the  hills,”  resumed  Y’^ut 
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Lee,  placidly,  “you  will  come  to  what  was  once 
the  White  Lotus  Temple,  but  it  is  now  the  Wu 
Shan  Hospital,  standing  just  above  a  tiny  vil¬ 
lage.  It  serves  all  the  hill  district,  many  vil¬ 
lages,  where  there  is  no  town.  It  is  conducted 
by  a  woman,  one  Doctor  Hill.  You  follow  me?” 

Martinson  grunted  disgustedly,  “Go  on  with 
your  words  of  one  syllable.  You  devil!  You’re 
tr>dng  to  win  that  bet.” 

Yut  Lee  grinned  and  pursued  his  level  tone. 

“You  will  stop  there  a  little  while,  looking  for 
silver  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  There  are 
none,  but  no  matter.  If  a  Frenchman  arrives, 
you  will  watch  him  closely.  If  another  .\meri- 
can  arrives,  you  will  watch  him  more  closely. 
You  will  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  Doctor  Hill 
from  these  two.  She  will  trust  you,  because 
I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  her.” 

“Who’s  the  American  in  the  case?”  snapped 
Martinson. 

“John  W’illiams,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Woosung  Silk  Mills.” 

M.XRTINSON  grunted,  and  his  eyes  dark¬ 
ened.  “I’ve  heard  of  him.  And — let’s 
see!  I’ve  heard  of  this  Wu  Shan  Hospital,  too. 
Old  temple  taken  over  by  Miss  Hill’s  father,  eh? 
Years  ago.  So  the  lady  doctor  has  something 
the  Frenchman  and  WiUiams  are  after,  eh?” 

“You  want  to  win  your  bet,”  said  Yut  Lee 
lazily.  “Should  I  help  you?” 

“Confound  you!  This  Williams,  now — he’s 
a  bad  egg.  Mixed  up  in  that  affair  in  Canton 
last  year — that  looting,  time  of  the  Sun  Yat 
Sen  troubles.  Hm!  He’s  dealing  heavily  in 
faked  antiques,  and  he’s  in  with  a  bad  gang,” 
ruminated  Martinson.  The  other  watched  him 
with  a  lurking  twinkle  in  the  plump  face.  “Hm! 
He’s  in  with  the  group  of  Young  Chinese  and 
foreign  exporters.  And  who’s  the  Frenchman?” 

“Colonel  Hamelet.  A  soldier,  on  leave  from 
Indo-China.” 

“Uh-huh.”  Martinson  frowned.  “I’ve  heard 
something  about  him — ^blowing  around  the 
foreign  concession  social  parties  and  gambling 
over  the  line — yes.  Saw  him  up  at  the  Shanghai 
Club  yesterday  noon.  He  was  with  Arnold, 
the  piebald  half-Britisher  who  works  in  with 
the  Jap  dealers  and  sends  shiploads  of  antiques 
to  Paris  to  him!  I  begin  to  see  now. 

“LTi-huh.”  Martinson  took  another  cigaret. 
“Sort  of  clearing  up.  The  lady  doc  needs  cash 
and  has  found  that  some  of  her  father’s  col¬ 
lected  stuff  may  be  valuable,  so  the, buzzards 
are  circling.  .And  you  want  me  to  go  look  for 
a  silver  mine,  huh?  At  that,  I  always  claimed 
silver  might  be  in  those  hills.” 

Yut  Lee  appeared  vastly  amused  by  some 
inward  joke. 

“Perhaps  you  may  find  one,”  he  ventured. 
“Likelj’I  Now  I’m  going  to  win  that  dollar.” 
Alartinson’s  gray  eyes  shot  a  keen  look  at  the 
placid  Chinaman,  and  the  latter  nodded.  He 


half  expected  to  lose  his  bet,  for  Martinson  was  I 
a  surprising  person  at  times.  He  knew  some  j 
most  astonishing  things,  apt  to  pop  out  at  tie  I 
most  unexpected  places. 

“A  long  time  ago,”  he  said  quietly,  “before  j 
you  became  the  wealthy  Lee  Yut  Toi,  youj 
were  just  a  plain  little  Number  One  boy  like 
a  million  others.  You  worked  for  a  man  who  T 
gave  you  help  and  some  money.  You  have 
alw’ays  felt  in  his  debt.  Now  you  want  to  pay  V 
off  this  debt,  acting  through  me,  to  the  man’s 
daughter.  There’s  your  intangible  profit.”  s< 

Yut  Lee  wriggled  a  little,  as  though  rather  I  e 

uncomfortable.  Then  he  felt  in  his  clothes  and  f  t 

produced  a  round  silver  .American  dollar,  which  1  ^ 

he  solemnly  handed  to  Martinson.  i  c 

“In  a  sense  you  are  right,”  he  observed.! 
“You  will  take  the  job?”  r 

“I  haven’t  said  so,”  returned  Martinson,  t 
pocketing  the  dollar.  “What  do  I  get  out  of  it?”  | 

“A  chance  to  use  your  brains.”  {  r 

This  startled  Martinson  a  little.  It  showed  f  I 

him  there  was  a  good  deal  under  the  surface  of  |  £ 

things,  for  Yut  Lee  meant  exactly  what  he  said.  I  < 

In  some  ways,  books  to  the  contrary,  a  Chiiu- 1 
man  is  the  most  obvious  person  alive.  |  '< 

“I  know  you  wouldn’t  throw  this  job  to  me  j  1 

for  nothing,”  he  ruminated,  v  “You  suspect  f  < 

something,  is  that  it?  You’ve  an  idea  about 
tangible  profits?”  j  ' 

Yut  Lee  nodded  sententiously.  “The  su-  f  ' 

perior  man  sees  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd — ”  1 
Martinson  rose.  “When  you  start  quoting  | 
the  Four  Books,  I  quit.  All  right.  I’ll  take  on  1 
the  job,  being  free  at  the  moment.  The  letter  | 
to  the  lady?” 

“My  boy  will  bring  it  tonight.”  Yut  Lee 
lifted  a  hand.  “There  is  one  thing  I  should  tell  1 
you.  My  interest  in  the  matter  is  suspected,  I 
and  it  will  be  known  you  have  called  here  and 
are  going  upriver.  When  you  leave  the  boat 
at  the  little  town  of  Hangow,  imder  the  White 
Horse  Rapids,  it  would  be  well  to  keep  your  eyes 
open.” 

“Huh!”  said  Martinson,  regarding  him  fi.\ed- 
ly.  “So  that’s  it!  Which  of  them  will  be  on 
my  trail — Hamelet  or  Williams?” 

“Probably  they  will  combine  against  you.”  | 
“.All  right.”  Martinson  picked  up  his  hat.  | 
“Much  obliged,  Lee.  .Anything  I  pull  out  of  1 
the  fire  means  a  fifty-fifty  split.  Eh?”  | 

“I  think  so,”  said  A’ut  Lee.  j 

Martinson  departed  to  his  waiting  rikisha.  1 
He  had  to  visit  the  bank,  and  directed  his  l 
runner  to  the  Bund,  before  returning  to  his  j 
lodgings  in  the  Nanking  Road.  A  glance  at  the  | 
tall  clock-tower  of  the  Hsinkwan  showed  it  was  I 
ten  minutes  to  three.  He  entered  the  bank,  I 
and  as  he  was  cashing  a  check,  an  attendant  I 
came  to  him  with  an  envelope.  | 

“Mr.  Martinson,  a  messenger  left  this  for 
rou  a  few  minutes  ago.” 

Martinson  nodded,  tore  open  the  envelope,  | 
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typed  with  his  address,  and  found  a  typed  line 
on  an  otherwise  blank  sheet.  It  read  simply: 

“Do  not  go  upriver  tonight,  dangerous.” 

Martinson  tore  it  up,  finished  his  business, 
and  returned  to  his  rikisha. 

Who  had  sent  this  warning?  He  knew  well 
enough — John  Williams.  But  what  swift  work! 
The  opposition  knew  already,  as  Yut  Lee  had 
foretold,  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  affair. 
Well,  he  knew  a  few  things  himself. 

He  knew  Williams  for  a  thoroughly  un¬ 
scrupulous  rascal,  hand  in  glove  with  a  bad 
element  of  natives  and  foreigners.  He  had  met 
the  man,  and  detested  him  utterly.  Hamelet 
was  very  different — a  suave  French  type,  a 
cultured  man.  a  polished  gentleman  entirely 
willing  to  sell  his  soul  at  the  right  price,  and 
infinitely  more  dangerous  because  less  brutal 
than  Williams. 

The  Wu  Shan  hills  run  roughly  east  and  west, 
rugged  ribs  of  loess  and  granite  hiding  unex¬ 
pecting  valleys,  towering  high  in  queer  curves 
and  broken  fines  such  as  may  be  seen  on  any 
Chinese  painting  of  mountains. 

These  hills  seem  to  shadow  the  narrow  streets 
and  crooked,  crowded  houses  of  Hangow,  the 
little  river  town.  To  this  day  Hangow  regards 
all  foreigners  as  devils  akin  to  those  who  looted 
Pekin  and  made  the  white  men  a  by-word  of 
contempt  from  Yunnan  to  the  Great  Wall;  and 
of  late  years  the  recrudescence  of  independence 
in  young  China  had  not  lulled  the  ancient  hatred. 

Martinson,  then,  stepped  ashore  at  Hangow 
to  meet  sullen,  sidewise  glances  and  a  general 
air  of  “you  had  better  go  home  again,”  but 
this  was  no  news,  and  he  had  seen  enough  of 
yellow  China  to  disregard  it.  With  him  it  was 
axiomatic  that  race  is  nothing — it  is  the  man 
who  counts,  and  given  time  one  could  over¬ 
come  the  worst  of  prejudices. 

Yut  LEE’S  plans  had  not  gone  like  clock¬ 
work,  for  the  launch  had  broken  down. 
Instead  of  landing  on  the  fourth  morning  at 
Hangow,  Martinson  reached  there  the  fourth 
afternoon.  On  going  ashore,  he  was  met  by  a 
silent,  dour,  scowling  hillman,  the  Number  One 
and  only  boy  provided  by  Yut  Lee,  who  had 
three  mules  in  tow — two  for  load,  one  for  ride. 
Upon  this  silent  one,  who  refused  to  give  any 
name  and  only  stared  blankly  at  questions, 
Martinson  bestowed  the  term  of  Toi,  or  Tal¬ 
ented,  and  bidding  his  boatman  a  fitting  adieu, 
set  off  into  the  hills.  Toi  looked  like  a  bandit, 
proved  to  be  a  mute,  and  did  not  Understand 
Martinson’s  Mandarin  at  all. 

Whether  or  not  any  other  white  men  had 
come  recently  to  Hangow,  could  not  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  two 
men  made  a  scant  five  miles  into  the  hilL. 
Martinson  was  quite  aware  that  in  this  queer 
mission  he  was  taking  his  fife  in  his  hands. 


once  he  had  left  Shanghai.  Piracy  by  land 
and  water  was  rife  everywhere.  Soldiers  were 
bandits,  every  ruler  of  a  city  held  it  for  his  own 
hand,  every  governor  was  a-lu-chun  or  war  lord 
to  keep  his  place  by  right  of  force.  So  far  as 
law  was  concerned,  all  interior  China  was  chaos, 
and  the  only  uniformity  lay  in  the  steadily 
augmenting  hatred  of  foreigners.  Thus,  if 
Hamelet  or  Williams  desired  a  reversion  to 
force  of  arms,  the  Wu  Shan  hills  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  spot.  Murder  could  be  committed  here 
with  absolute  impunity,  as  Martinson  was 
aware. 

Toward  dark,  the  mute  led  him  out  of  the 
rough  hill  road  to  a  spring  a  hundred  yards  dis¬ 
tant,  beside  a  little  shrine  of  Kwannin  on  the 
hill-flank.  Here  they  camp>ed  for  the  night,  and 
Martinson  was  thankful  to  escape  the  brick 
bed  and  many  fleas  of  the  usual  inn.  From 
some  hiding  place  near-by,  too,  the  Talented 
One  produced  an  old  Snider  rifle  and  a  ban¬ 
dolier  of  cartridges,  with  much  evident  pride. 

With  the  next  morning,  they  pushed  on,  meet¬ 
ing  many  people  on  the  road  yet  passing  through 
no  villages,  for  the  main  track  kept  to  winding 
hill-flanks  and  branch  trails  went  off  to  the 
valley  hamlets.  By  one  of  these  Toi  departed 
toward  noon,  signing  Martinson  to  go  on,  and 
presently  caught  up  again  with  a  pair  of  chickens 
and  some  vegetables  on  his  saddle. 

Poor  as  the  district  was,  small  as  the  hidden- 
away  villages  were,  the  amount  of  traffic  on  the 
road  show^  it  w’as  fairly  well  inhabited.  They 
even  met  one  calmly  contemptuous  and  regal 
being,  borne  in  a  palanquin  on  the  shoulders  of 
servants,  and  with  a  retinue  around  him ;  a  r>  j 
of  the  ancient  imperial  regime,  perhaps.  V' 

Then  they  camped,  again  beside  a  mountain 
ridge  and  Martinson  screwed  some  signs  out 
of  Toi  which  appeared  to  indicate  they  would 
reach  their  destination  the  next  morning.  Of 
any  other  white  travelers  he  had  heard  or  seen 
nothing.  Fast  river  launches  ^were  plentiful, 
so  that  Hamelet  and  Williams  might  be  ahead 
of  him  or  behind  him. 

With  sunrise,  Martinson  unbuttoned  his 
sleeping  bag,  yawned,  sat  up — and  saw  Hamelet 
sitting  on  a  boulder  six  feet  away,  watching 
him. 

Martinson  stared  blankly  for  a  moment. 
The  mute,  Toi,  had  apparently  vanished  into 
thin  air.  Hamelet  smiled  slightly,  but  re¬ 
mained  silent,  wary,  alert.  He  was  a  thin,  spare 
man  of  sallow  face  and  grizzled  black  hair,  with 
a  short  clipped  mustache — a  nervous  t>'pe. 

“Good  morning!”  said  Martinson.  “Been 
waiting  long?” 

“Not  long,”  said  Hamelet  in  e.xcellent  En¬ 
glish.  “The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  miss, 
Air.  Martinson.” 

“I  see.”  Martinson  rubbed  his  eyes,  stretched 
himself.  “If  you’ve  come  to  breakfast,  you 
might  have  made  up  the  fire,  anyhow.” 
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Hamelet’s  hand  dropped,  with  unmistakaWe 
significance,  and  his  rifle  shifted. 

“You’ll  have  no  more  fires  in  these  hills,” 
said  the  Frenchman  quietly. 

“Any  positive  statement  includes  a  difference 
of  opinion,”  was  Martinson’s  cheerful  rejoinder. 
“You  don’t  like  my  being  here,  then?” 

“You  were  warned  not  to  come.”  Hamelet 
looked  steadily  at  him,  finger  crooked  on  trigger 
and  dark  eyes  unpleasantly  resolute.  “Since 
you  came,  I’m  here  to  stop  you,  that’s  all. 
Good  thing  you  were  fool  enough,  or  brave 
enough  to  come  alone.  So  much  the  easier.” 

Martinson  smiled — Toi  must  be  gone  some¬ 
where,  and  evidently  Hamelet  knew  nothing 
of  the  mute. 

“Bosh!  They’re  not  your  hills,”  he  said, 
and  reached  under  the  head  of  his  sleeping  bag. 
Instantly  Hamelet’s  thumb  drew  back  the 
hammer  of  the  rifle,  but  Martinson  only  pro¬ 
duced  a  pair  of  socks.  “Don’t  mind  my  dress¬ 
ing,  I  hope?  My  only  pistol  is  somewhere  there 
in  the  bag,  out  of  reach  as  usual.” 

“Dress,  and  get  back  to  Hangow,”  said  the 
Frenchman. 

“Or  you’ll  murder  me,  eh?”  Martinson 
grinned  at  him.  “My  dear  chap,  this  melo¬ 
drama  does  not  impress  me  in  the  least,  and 
if  I  had  a  gun  within  reach,  I’d  certainly  take  a 
shot  at  you  to  prove  it!  You  know  perfectly 
well  you  can’t  sit  there  in  cold  blood  and  slap 
a  bullet  into  my  heart.” 

“I’ve  no  such  intention,”  said  Hamelet  cold¬ 
ly.  “But  I  shall  certainly  slap  one  into  your 
Moulder,  which  will  be  much  more  impleasant, 
-nd  then  load  you  on  a  mule  and  send  you  back, 
.tou  may  choose  between  going  soimd  or 
broken.” 

Martinson  carefully  drew  on  one  sock, 
then  the  other.  There  was  no  melodrama 
as  he  had  just  termed  it,  about  the  Frenchman; 
this  man  meant  his  words  and  would  keep 
his  promise  to'  the  letter.  The  cynical  thin, 
heavy-lidded  face  was  that  of  a  man  com¬ 
pletely  sure  of  himself,  completely  selfish,  and 
utterly  without  any  compunction;  a  coldly  cruel 
face,  and  very  materialistic.  No  idealism  in 
this  man. 

“Rather  queer  you  let  me  come  through 
Hangow,  isn’t  it?”  Martinson  asked. 

“Not  my  fault — Williams  was  drunk,  prob¬ 
ably,”  said  the  other. 

Martinson  nodded.  Both  had  been  ahead  of 
him,  then!  He  pulled  on  his  breeches,  stood 
up  to  fasten  them,  then  sat  down  again  on  his 
sleeping  bag  and  put  on  his  boots,  which  laced 
high. 

“No  use  talking  terms,  I  suppose?”  he  ven¬ 
tured,  as  he  drew  the  laces  taut. 

“Hardly,”  and  Hamelet  laughed. 

“No  use  asking  for  explanations?” 

“Don’t  play  the  fool!” 


“Any  objections  to  saying  precisely  why  you 
and  Williams  want  to  get  rid  of  me?” 

“None.”  Hamelet  smiled  thinly.  “Because 
we  don’t  want  you  around.” 

Martinson  grinned.  “Oh!  Well,  in  that 
case—” 

Lightning  swift,  his  hand  came  up  with  a  bit 
of  rock,  jagged,  the  size  of  an  egg.  ,His  eyes 
gave  no  warning — the  stone  flew,  smashed  on 
the  knuckles  of  the  hand  holding  the  rifle,  biting 
flesh  against  iron. 

Hamelet  pressed  the  trigger,  a  flash  too  late. 
Martinson  got  the  wind  of  the  bullet  as  he 
followed  the  stone  and  bore  Hamelet  with  his 
full  weight.  Decidedly  unused  to  such  close 
work  as  this,  the  Frenchman  had  not  a  chance; 
half  strangled,  his  thin,  fever-worn  frame  a  toy 
in  Martinson’s  hands,  he  relaxed  and  lay  quiet. 

Martinson  drew  back,  seized  the  fallen  rifle, 
ejected  the  empty  shell  and  rattled  another 
cartridge  from  magazine  to  chamber.  .\s  he 
did  so,  he  glanced  around  to  see  the  dark  face 
of  Toi  showing  momental’ily,  from  above  a 
boulder  to  one  side,  a  surprised  grin.  Then  the 
hillman  sank  from  sight.  So  the  rascal  had  been 
there  all  the  time! 

Hamelet  got  on  his  feet  in  a  dazed  way. 
Until  now,  Martinson  had  not  been  sure  the 
man  was  alone,  but  the  fact  was  now  rather 
obvious.  For  a  good  half  mile,  the  back  trail 
was  in  view,  and  it  was  empty,  while  no  one 
had  appeared  to  help  the  Frenchman. 

“Thought  you  could  work  the  trick  alone, 
eh?”  said  Martinson,  a  sudden  hardening  in  his 
face  muscles,  and  a  glint  in  his  eyes  that  caught 
Hamelet’s  attention.  “I  gave  you  one  chance 
to  talk  terms — this  is  your  last  one.  Want  it?” 

“No,  thank  you,”  said  Hamelet  quietly,  the 
sallow  features  very  white.  A  sneer  came  to  his 
eyes.  “It  is  now  you  who  are  melodramatic, 
yes?  Would  you  like  to  shoot  me?” 

“I  would,”  said  Martinson  so  reflectively  and 
steadily  that  Hamelet  started  slightly.  “Yes, 
I  would.  If  you  give  me  half  an  excuse,  I  will. 
You’re  a  dangerous  rat,  and  I’d  be  glad  of  a 
reason  to  exterminate  you,  Hamelet.  Now,  I’ll 
give  you  until  I  count  three  to  face  about  and 
walk  back  to  Hangow — or  start  for  ther%.  In 
default  of  which.  I’ll  put  a  bullet  in  you  and 
spare  a  mule.  One,  two — ” 

The  Frenchman  did  not  pause  to  argue;  he 
could  read  those  implacable  gray  eyes.  He 
turned  and  walked  away.  For  a  little  Martin¬ 
son  watched  him,  then  turned  to  the  boulders 
at  one  side. 

“Confound  you,  Toi.  Come  out  of  it  and  get 
me  something  to  eat!” 

The  mute  appeared,  grinning  and  fondling 
his  old  Snider. 

Later  in  the  morning,  Martinson  looked  down 
upon  the  Temple  of  the  White  Lotus,  from  a 
curve  in  the  track  above  it. 

The  temple  occupied  a  deep  terrace  in  the 


Martinson  saw  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  paving,  the  strained-looking  faces — then  abruptly 
everything  vanished.  He  fell  sideways,  knocking  the  table  with  his  shoulder. 
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flank  of  a  huge  hillside.  Below  was  a  village 
on  the  valley  floor,  from  which  the  temple  stood 
raised  some  hundreds  of  feet.  This  village  was 
marked  afar  by  a  huge  flame-tree  on  one  side 
the  little  river,  and  a  great  blooming  white 
magnolia  on  the  other.  Away  off  on  the  slope 
of  a  distant  hill  was  another  village  and  the 
regular  quadrangles  of  terraced  gardens  of 
some  kind. 

As  he  looked,  moving  objects  below  caught 
his  eye.  Three  mules  and  a  man — too  far  for 
details  to  be  distinct — were  leaving  the  village 
below.  The  place  was  oddly  deserted,  and  he 
could  see  no  one  in  the  rice  paddies.  Why  were 
these  mules  going  out?  Somehow  his  mind  flew 
to  Hamelet  and  Williams — then  he  dismissed 
the  whole  thing  and  signed  the  mute  to  go  on 
toward  the  temple. 

Despite  its  altered  use,  the  temple  looked 
little  changed  at  this  distance  and  height,  from 
any  other  hill  temple,  even  to  its  ruinous  fea¬ 
tures.  The  whole  compound  was  enclosed  by  a 
stone  wall,  broken  in  places  along  the  fore-court. 
Steps  leading  to  an  inner  gateway  were  flanked 
by  the  usual  lanterns  and  images;  the  central 
building  was  enclosed  by  an  inner  wall,  and 
from  it  reared  up  a  short,  stumpy  pagoda. 

As  Martinson  looked,  a  white-clad  woman’s 
figure  crossed  the  court  and  disappeared  in  the 
main  building — incongruous  figure  in  such  a 
setting.  And  for  the  first  time,  Martinson 
spared  a  thought  of  wonder  as  to  what  sort  of 
woman  this  Doctor  Hill  would  prove. 

Not  long  past  noon  he  approached  the  gate¬ 
way  of  the  temple,  and  turning  to  ask 
some  question  of  Toi,  he  stared  blankly.  The 
mute  had  disappeared  with  his  mule,  whether 
by  previous  orders  or  by  some  caprice  of  his  own, 
he  could  not  have  told.  Martinson  was  angered, 
then  shrugged  and  resumed  his  course,  being 
too  old  a  hand  in  China  to  wonder  at  anything. 
Perhaps  the  mute  considered  his  work  finished 
and  had  slipped  away  in  order  to  avoid  re¬ 
ceiving  any  payment  from  the  white  man — not 
a  very  plausible  conjecture,  but  possible  enough. 

Martinson  dismounted  before  the  gateway, 
and  surveyed  it  in  some  astonishment.  It  pre¬ 
served  a  masked  entry,  to  avoid  an  entrance  in 
a  straight  line  which  of  course  would  admit 
devils,  yet  to  the  right  of  it  was  something  new 
to  him.  This  was  a  tall,  ancient  lotus-leaf  of 
marble,  against  whose  concave  surface  was 
carved  in  high  relief,  and  in  more  than  life 
size,  a  statue  of  Kwannin,  goddess  of  mercy. 
In  the  top  of  this,  set  so  as  to  illumine  the  image 
at  night,  was  a  tiny  electric  bulb.  Martinson 
whistled  to  himself,  then  pulled  a  modern  bell- 
handle  at  the  gate. 

For  some  time  there  was  no  response.  Mar¬ 
tinson  was  about  to  pull  again,  when  the  hinges 
creaked  and  he  beheld  a  drill-clad  Chinaman, 
his  bland  features  unsurprised.  He  was  tall. 


and  had  the  slightly  oblique  eyes  of  a  Manchu. 
Puiling  together  his  Mandarin,  which  was  fairly 
good,  Alartinson  announced  himself  and  handed 
the  man  one  of  his  red  visiting  cards,  made  for 
use  among  natives. 

The  Manchu’s  gaze  flickered  past  him  to  the 
mules,  took  in  the  two  rifles,  and  raked  the 
visitor’s  very  soul  with  one  brief  glance. 

“If  you  will  be  so  good,  come  in,’’  he  an¬ 
swered  in  perfect  English.  “I’ll  see  if  Doctor 
Hill  can  see  you.  The  mules  will  be  attended 
to.  We  are  rather  busy  just  now.’’ 

“Thank  you,’’  murmured  Martinson,  hiding 
his  suqjrise. 

He  followed  across  the  outer  courtyard, 
mounted  the  long  stairs  of  stone  to  the  inner 
gate,  and  there  found  himself  upon  a  flagged 
courtyard.  At  one  side  were  gathered  a  dozen 
wretched  hill-folk.  Martinson’s  guide  led  him 
on,  not  into  the  main  temple  building  but  into 
that  at  the  right-hand  comer. 

“Be  so  good  as  to  wait  here,”  said  the 
Manchu,  and  padded  away. 

Martinson  found  himself  in  a  high-ceilinged 
room,  pillared  with  the  usual  fragrant  old 
beams,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  plain  deal 
table,  the  can^  chairs,  the  medicine  cabinet 
against  the  wall  and  the  wholesale  chemist’s 
calendar  hung  on  the  whitewashed  wall.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  caught  the  soft  sound  of  approaching 
steps,  and  stood  to  face  Doctor  Hill. 

A  slight,  gray-eyed  little  woman,  with  dark 
lines  about  her  slightly  questioning  eyes,  with 
brown  hair  and  inconspicuous  features — her  like 
could  be  found  a  hundred  times  in  Shanghai  or 
any  treaty  port,  he  decided  at  first  glance.  She 
might  be  his  own  age  or  a  bit  younger. 

“You  wished  to  see  me?”  she  asked,  and  her 
words  flattened  him. 

He  had  expected  welcome  and  greeting  offered 
a  white  man  in  these  lonely  hills.  He  had  meant 
to  speak  of  silver  mines,  had  fully  intended  to 
cloak  the  real  object  of  his  coming  here — so  far 
as  he  knew  it  himself — but  he  dismissed  all  of 
it  instantly.  This  direct  look  from  her  eyes 
made  any  subterfuge  seem  a  mean  and  lowly 
thing.  His  first  impression  of  her  was  already 
swiftly  altering.  He  bowed  slightly. 

“Mr.  Martinson  from  Shanghai,”  he  said. 
“I  don’t  know  if  you  will  remember  a  certain 
Yut  Lee — or  Lee  Yut  Toi,  as  you  may  have 
known  him?” 

Her  brows  lifted  slightly.  “Certainly  I  re¬ 
member  him,  but — really,  Mr.  Martinson,  our 
time  is  frightfully  taken  up  here.  I  can’t  spare 
you  much,  I  can’t  even  welcome  you  or  ask  you 
to  stop  for  tiffin  with  us;  I’m  sorry  to  seem  in¬ 
hospitable.  As  for  Lee  Yut  Toi,  I’ve  not  heard 
from  him  in  a  long  time.  I  know  my  father 
helped  him  greatly,  in  many  ways,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  never  received  a  word 
of  thanks  for  it.” 

“Lee  Yut  has  not  forgotten,”  said  Martinson 
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quietly,  and  paused.  Something  was  wrong 
here  in  this  place — he  could  sense  it  all  around 
him.  Now  it  came,  swiftly,  incisively. 

“Then  he  has  maiuged  a  very  good  appiear- 
ance  of  forgetting,”  she  returned.  “I’ll  have 
to  ask  you  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  Mr. 
Martinson.  I  have  thirty  small-po.x  cases  in 
the  building  and  more  waiting  outside — and 
then  there  are  the  villages.  I  haven’t  had  a 
chance  to  visit  them  yet.  We  are  short  of  ever>’- 
thing  we  need,  including  money,  and  a  man 
named  Williams  will  be — ” 

“Williams!” 

Momentarily  staggered  by  this  news,  Mar¬ 
tinson  cau^t  at  the  name.  This  frail  little  wo¬ 
man  speaking  so  calmly  of  a  small-pox  epidemic, 
herself  in  the  midst  of  it — 

“You  know  Mr.  Williams?”  she  answered 
with  an  appraising  glance. 

“A  common  name,  but  not  a  common  man,” 
he  said,  and  smiled.  “Come  Doctor,  put  the 
cards  on  the  table!  I’m  here  to  help.  Where 
does  Williams  come  in?  He’s  a  thorough 
rascal.” 

She  appeared  to  regard  him  more  seriously 
at  this,  as  though  the  frankness  of  his  appeal 
reached  home  to  her.  She  sank  into  a  chair 
and  motioned  him  to  another. 

“I’m  tired — please  sit  down,”  she  said. 
“Why  it  appears  that  this  man  Williams  knew 
my  father  quite  well,  years  ago,  and  he  had 
heard  of  the  cup  of  Wu  Ti,  the  one  thing  my 
father  prized  most.  I’ve  sold  a  good  many 
things  to  keep  the  hospital  work  going,  but  I 
hoped  to  keep  the  cup  and  take  it  home  with 
me — I  was  going  home  next  month.  Then  this 
epidemic  came  and  has  changed  everything; 
small-pox  is  simply  sweeping  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict.  I  lack  everything,  have  no  money,  have 
no  means  for  taking  the  cup  to  the  coast  for 
sale,  and  dare  not  send  it — ” 

“Is  it  so  valuable,  then?”  asked  Martinson. 

“Yes,”  she  said  simply.  “Williams  came  here 
and  tried,  I’m  sorry  to  say,  the  wrong  tactics. 
He  knew  we  were  nearly  helpless  and  it  would 
be  easy  for  him  to  set  the  villages  against  us. 
We  must  have  lymph,  a  hundred  things — well, 
no  matter.” 

Here  in  these  few  words  were  the  dry  bones 
of  a  story  Martinson  could  well  enough 
piece  together.  The  impersonal  devotion  and 
selflessness  of  this  woman  awed  him.  Martin¬ 
son  would  have  termed  himself  a  flea-bitten 
cynic — yet  he  did  not  always  look  at  what  he 
might  get  out  of  a  thing,  despite  his  half-jesting 
words  to  Yut  Lee  in  Shanghai.  .\s  he  met  the 
tired  eyes  of  this  woman,  he  knew  that  here 
was  something  bigger,  higher,  than  any  mere 
personal  gain. 

“Haven’t  you  a  man  to  spare?” 

She  made  a  helpless  gesture.  “No.  Our  cook’ 
has  remained,  and  two  old  women — every  one 


else  has  gone  except  Chan  Tou,  who  admitted 
you.  They  are  afraid.” 

“Can  you  make  out  a  list  to  send?” 

“Yes,  the  list  is  ready.  I  hojjed  to  get  Williams 
to  take  it  when  he  returned  for  the  cup.” 

“GockI!”  exclaimed  Martinson  briskly.  “Get 
your  list.  Give  me  paper  and  a  pen  or  pencil 
and  I’ll  drop  Yut  Lee  a  line  with  the  list.  This 
chap  Chan  Tou — Manchu  name,  isn’t  it? — can 
get  off  right  away.  His  business  will  be  to 
reach  Yut  Lee,  and  Lee  will  see  you  get  the 
stores  safely.  I’ll  see  that,  you  keep  your 
cup.” 

She  leaned  toward  him.  With  the  sudden 
light  of  renewed  hope  in  her  eyes,  Martinson 
saw  she  had  a  beauty  all  her  own — beauty  of 
soul  rather  than  of  sense. 

“Do  you — do  you  mean  it  Mr.  Martinson?” 

“It’s  simple  enough.  A  Chinaman  may  seem 
to  forget,  but  he  remembers.  I  know  Lee  has 
not  forgotten  the  past.” 

“But  I  can’t  spare  Chan  Tou!”  she  exclaimed 
sharply.  “It’s  impossible — ” 

“I’ll  stay.” 

Her  eyes  widened  on  him  incredulous. 

“You!  But — with  small-pox?  You  don’t 
realize  what  it  means — the  sort  of  work  to  do. 
You  don’t  know — ” 

“Nonsense,”  said  Martinson  calmly.  “I  was 
through  a  bit  of  it  last  year  in  Yunnan,  and  was 
vaccinated,  and  know  all  about  it,  so  I’m  safe 
enough.” 

She  drew  a  deep  breath.  “But — why  should 
you?” 

“My  job.  Besides  I  made  a  bargain  with 
Yut  Lee.” 

She  questioned  the  nature  of  this  bargain 
with  searching  gaze,  but  he  only  shook  his  head 
a  little,  and  smiled.  At  this  moment  the 
Manchu  appeared  at  the  doorway,  and  Doctor 
Hill  rose.  She  seemed  like  a  new  woman. 

“Come  in!  This  is  Mr.  Martinson  who  will 
stay  and  give  us  a  hand,  while  you  go  after 
supplies.”  She  laughed  a  little,  happily.  “It’s 
all  arranged!  Mr.  Martinson,  this  is  Chan  Tou, 
my  colleague  and  assistant.” 

The  Manchu  came  into  the  room  and  put 
out  his  hand,  and  Martinson  met  a  hearty  grip. 

“We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get,”  said 
Chan  Tou. 

“You’re  from  England?”  asked  Martinson. 
The  other  smiled. 

“.America — ^Johns  Hopkins  and  .\nn  Arbor,” 
he  returned.  His  eyes  dwelt  upon  Martinson 
in  a  gaze  that  searched  and  probed  until  he 
nodd^  and  smiled.  “So  you’ll  stay?  Good. 
We  can  give  you  sixteen  hours’  work  a  day,  Mr. 
Martinson,  with  just  enough  time  to  eat  and 
no  time  to  think.  .Ah!”  He  turned  suddenly 
to  the  woman.  “Doctor,  that  girl  from  Wu 
Wei — I  have  just  seen  her.  You  had  better 
take  charge  of  her  at  once.” 

Doctor  Hill  moved  to  the  door.  “I  must 
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run — an  urgent  case.  I’ll  send  paper  and  a  real 
pen,  Mr.  Martinson — excuse  me,  please — ” 

She  departed  hurriedly.  Martinson  again 
met  the  queerly  probing  gaze  of  the  Manchu. 

“So  I  am  to  go  after  supplies?” 

“Yes.  A  man  brought  me  here,  a  mute — ” 
Martinson  described  his  guide,  but  the  other 
had  not  heard  of  such  a  man.  He  went  on  to 
tell  of  Yut  Lee’s  interest  in  Doctor  Hill,  and  at 
this  Chan  Tou  nodded  comprehension,  thought¬ 
fully.  “You  may  be  able  to  catch  up  with  Toi 
on  the  back  trail  to  Hangow.  If  not,  you’ll 
find  Yut  Lee’s  launch  at  Hangow — she  was  to 
wait  there  for  some  word  from  me.  Take  her 
and  get  off  at  once.  I’ll  do  my  best  to  help 
here,  and  we  may  save  the  cup  yet.” 

“The  cup!”  the  saffron  face  became  mask¬ 
like.  “What  do  you  know  of  Wu  Ti’s  cup?” 

“I’m  here  to  save  it  for  her,”  said  Martinson. 

The  other  gave  him  half  a  minute  of  silent 
examination,  then  smiled  again. 

“Doctor  Hill,  her  father,  found  the  grave  of 
Wu  Ti,”  he  said  quietly.  “Wu  Ti  was  an  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  later  Han  dynasty,  contemporary 
with  Caesar.  He  took  the  cup  from  the  grave — 
well,  here  we  are.  If  I  can  catch  your  mute, 
I  shall  send  him  to  Shanghai  and  return  here. 
And  I  think  I  can  catch  him.” 

An  old  woman  entered  with  paper,  envelopes, 
a  pen  and  a  bottle  of  fluid  ink. 

“Write  quickly,”  said  the  Manchu.  “I’ll  get 
ready — and  if  I  catch  your  mute.  I’ll  be  back 
tonight.” 

Martinson  nodded. 

Those  three  mules  he  had  noticed  leaving 
the  stricken  village  below,  remained  in  the 
thoughts  of  Martinson.  He  coifld  only  surmise 
that  they  had  belonged  to  Hamelet  or  Williams, 
and  that  something  was  afoot  from  the  enemy’s 
camp.  However,  nothing  more  turned  up,  and 
he  dismissed  the  affair  momentarily.  Whatever 
the  cup  of  Wu  Ti  might  be,  whatever  its  value, 
he  knew  it  was  something  too  large  to  be  easily 
relinquished,  but  he  had  no  space  to  think  about 
it  now.  So  far  as  his  errand  was  concerned, 
he  had  a  waiting  part  to  play — in  this  sense  only. 

Chan  Tou  was  absent  a  bare  six  hours,  and 
returned  during  the  night  with  word  that  he 
had  caught  the  mute  on  the  highway  and  had 
turned  over  the  errand  to  him — ^Toi  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  go  direct  to  Shanghai  with  the  letters. 
The  Manchu  reported  that  the  mute  was  a 
small  trader  and  hillman.  And  with  his  return, 
Chan  gave  Martinson  his  chance  to  leave. 

“I  am  back,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  you 
now,”  he  said  flatly. 

“Yes,”  said  Martinson.  “There  is  much.” 
“What,  then?” 

“Need.” 

The  Manchu  met  his  eyes,  smiled  and  de¬ 
parted. 

Martinson  knew  little  of  hospital  work,  but 


he  had  the  will  to  aid,  and  shirked  nothing.  He 
went  about  washing,  disinfecting,  doing  all  the 
loathsome  tasks  involved  by  tendance  of  the 
disease.  Every  bed  in  the  main  temple  build¬ 
ing  was  filled,  and  other  cases  camped  in  the 
courtyard,  bedless,  half-nourished,  terrible.  Af- 
ter  a  few  days  Martinson  felt  he  had  been  years 
in  the  place. 

Even  though  his  run  lay  between  his  own 
room,  the  wards  and  courtyard,  and  the  cotj 
room  in  which  he.  Doctor  Hill  and  Doctor 
Chan  Tou  met  for  meals,  so  that  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  remainder  of  the  place,  it  became  in¬ 
tolerable.  Each  day  added  to  the  heat  of  its 
predecessor,  since  summer  was  at  hand.  Though 
a  breeze  swept  the  temple  and  they  were  in  hill 
country,  he  well  knew  the  fear  behind  the  wo¬ 
man’s  eyes — the  fear  always  coming  when 
tropical  summer  treads  on  the  heels  of  epi¬ 
demic.  Chan  Tou  knew  it  also,  but  no  one  men¬ 
tioned  it,  since  whether  the  dread  become  real¬ 
ity  or  not  lay  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  fate. 

And  the  Manchu  was  magnificent,  a  tireless 
machine  working  with  utter  exactness,  with 
entire  lack  of  emotion  almost.  Once  Martin¬ 
son  came  upon  him  in  the  gateway,  looking  out 
across  the  empty  fore-court  and  the  valley, 
eyes  lifting  to  the  hill  peaks  closing  off  Hangow. 
He  turned  with  a  queer  smile. 

“There  are  times  when  a  few  days  seem 
years,”  he  said  laconically. 

“If  the  messenger  gets  through,”  said  Mar¬ 
tinson,  “Yut  Lee  won’t  fail  us.” 

He  included  himself  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Even  these  few  days  had  changed  him,  taught 
him  a  lesson  deep  and  high — that  intangible 
profits  are  of  incalculably  more  value  than  cash 
returns.  Chan  Tou  nodded  slowly. 

“Six  more  days,  perhaps  five.  We  can  only 
hold  on  and  hope.” 

AS  THE  days  passed,  still  came  no  sign 
either  of  Hamelet  or  Williams.  They 
knew  he  was  here,  and  Williams  had  not  re¬ 
turned  for  the  cup;  a  significant  item,  and  Mar¬ 
tinson  wondered  why  the  thing  might  be  so 
valuable.  Still,  he  had  little  time  to  spare 
thought  on  extraneous  matters.  One  day  at 
lunch  he  spoke  about  any  outside  aid  arriving, 
and  Chan  Tou  smiled  thinly. 

“This  is  the  a^e  of  democracy,  of  revolution, 
as  I  have  cause  to  know.  There  will  be  one  line 
in  the  foreign-language  newspapers  saying  that 
a  few  cases  of  small-pox  have  been  reported  in 
the  Wu  Shan  hills,  but  that  the  epidemic  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  limited  area.  Nothing  short  of — ” 

He  hesitated  oddly  and  did  not  conclude  the 
sentence.  Doctor  Hill  nodded,  and  Martin¬ 
son  sensed  the  unnamed  dread.  He  felt  the 
pull  of  it  heavily,  the  suspense,  the  knowledge 
it  might  swoop  suddenly  upon  them  at  any  in¬ 
stant.  Doctor  Hill  was  looking  badly  again,  he 
thought. 
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The  heat  had  increased,  and  Martinson 
I  looked  out  to  the  stone  fu-dogs  by  the  gateway, 
seeing  them  quiver  in  the  midday  sun  and  still¬ 
ness.  The  world  slept  in  heat.  He  resolved  to 
I  get  another  three  graves  dug  before  night  and 
;  get  ahead  with  his  work,  if  he  could. 

Late  that  afternoon  Martinson  was  out  to 
the  north  of  the  temple  boundary,  by  his  im- 
I  piovised  graveyard,  when  he  s;iw  a  body  of 
;  ragged  men  moving  up  from  the  sloj^es  below. 

He  divined  trouble.  The  sick  trooped  in  daily, 

•  and  at  all  hours,  but  these  were  not  sick,  and 
'  all  had  staves,  old  matchlocks,  cheek -guns. 

'  With  theni  was  the  fantastic  figure  of  a  geo- 
mancer,  hung  with  bits  of  paper  and  rags, 

^  shrilling  on  a  gourd  rattle, 
i  Catching  up  his  tools,  Martinson  hurried 
;  back  to  meet  Chan  Tou  in  the  main  gateway. 
“What  is  it?” 

i  “Superstition,”  ^id  the  Manchu,  unmoved 
j  from  his  endless  calm.  “What  has  stirre<l  it  up 
i  fe  another  matter.  I  must  leave  you,  to  com- 
!  bat  it.” 

j  “What  with?”  demanded  Martinson  skep- 

i  tically.  “Gims?” 

I  “No.  Superstition.” 

j  With  his  thin  smile,  he  motioned  the  white 

i  man  to  remain,  and  himself  departed.  Mar- 
}  tinson  lighted  a  cigaret  and  waited,  inside  the 
^  inner  gateway.  The  hand  of  Williams  or  Ham- 

II  det  might  be  in  this,  he  reflected — he  remem¬ 
bered  what  Doctor  Hill  had  said,  alxjut  a  threat 
from  Williams.  The  figure  of  the  geomancer, 
the  feng  shui  wizard,  was  enough  to  show,  how¬ 
ever,  that  much  more  was  here  than  mere  stir¬ 
ring-up.  Perhaps  Williams  had  only  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  condition. 

Through  a  niche  where  stone  had  fallen. 
Martinson  could  peer  out  without  being  seen. 
The  score  of  fierce  hillmen  swept  through  the 
1  outer  gate  and  came  straggling  across  the  fore- 
I  court,  talking  loudly,  yet  somewhat  taken 
I  aback  by  this  silence  and  emptiness.  The  geo¬ 
mancer  urged  them  on  with  his  rattle.  They 
halted  before  the  inner  gate,  irresolute — then 
came  the  one  thing  Martinson  least  expected, 
i  It  was  Chan  Tou,  coming  with  a  swish  of 
robes — no  longer  the  drill-clad  doctor,  but  now 
the  old  proud  Manchu,  clad  in  robe  on  robe — 
brocaded  black  silk,  gay  peach-bkx>m,  and  over 
all  a  flaring  sun-yellow  coat  whereon  a  four- 

I  clawed  dragon  played.  High-soled  Ixwts  and 
mandarin’s  cap  with  jade  button  completed 
the  costume.  And  thus  Chan  Tou  opened  the 
gate  and  stood  there  fronting  the  hillmen  on 
^e  steps,  high  over  them  in  everj'  sense.  Star¬ 
ing,  the  foremost  went  back  a  stei>,  awe  creep¬ 
ing  into  their  faces. 

“On  your  knees,  sons  of  turtles,”  ordered 
Chan  Tou,  and  went  on  in  words  of  the  IcKal 
dialect  quite  lost  ujxui  Martinson. 

He  got  the  biting  scorn  in  the  voice,  however, 
and  saw  how  no  one  man  of  the  crowd  kept  his 


feet ;  even  the  geomancer  knelt,  and  for  an  in¬ 
stant  was  dead  silence.  Such  a  trick  never 
would  have  worked  in  a  treaty-ix)rt  or  even  in 
a  city,  but  the  country  folk  of  China  know  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  revolution,  and  Martinson  realized 
the  sheer  logic  of  it  as  he  marveled. 

Chan  Tou  sjwke  again,  and  those  who  saw 
before  them  an  apparition  of  the  imperial  days 
trembled.  They  replied,  and  presently  two  of 
them  spoke  in  Mandarin,  and  to  this  Chan  Tou 
made  responae  in  the  scime  form,  which  Mar¬ 
tinson  quite  underst(HKl. 

“Where  then  is  the  man  who  said  that  we, 
the  magic  healers,  have  defiled  your  dead?  Let 
him  step  forth.” 

“He  is  not  here.  Lord,”  faltered  the  geo¬ 
mancer. 

Chan  Tou  laughed  at  them,  a  deep  rolling 
laugh  of  scorn  and  anger. 

“Sons  of  turtles!”  he  said  in  contempt,  and 
flung  open  the  gate,  stepping  aside.  “Enter! 
We  healers  have  given  ourselves  in  your  ser¬ 
vice  :  these  twenty  years  you-  have  gained  heal¬ 
ing  in  this  place,  free  and  at  no  charge.  Now, 
since  you  desire  it,  let  the  hills  be  unix-oplccl 
by  plague.  Enter  and  take  away  your  sick, 
that  you  may  watch  them  die  and  see  that  the 
bodies  remain  undefiled — and  you  ttx)  shall  then 
die.  Take  them;  not  one  shall  walk  again,  and 
you  who  take  them  shall  sicken.  Enter!” 

They  stared  at  him,  a  magnificent,  even 
kingly  figure.  Some  understood  him,  others 
did  not,  but  all  hung  back.  He  beckoned  them, 
and  the  geomancer  rattled  his  gourd. 

“Then  begone,”  said  Chan  Tou.  “Send  us 
your  sick  that  we  may  heal  them,  or  leave  them 
to  die  at  home,  as  ye  will.  Trouble  us  thus 
again,  and  I  myself  will  come  among  you  to 
blast  you  and  your  children!” 

“The  [leople  sicken!”  howled  the  geomancer 
suddenly.  “It  is  your  doing — ” 

“.\nd  you  have  failed  to  heal  them?”  said 
Chan  Tou  mockingly.  “Good.  Take  this  mes¬ 
sage.  Let  all  not  yet  sick  with  the  scourge  come 
hither,  to  the  temple  gate,  on  the  second  day 
from  now.  Upon  each  one  we  will  write  a  charm 
in  bloorl  that  will  guard  them  against  this  sick¬ 
ness,  so  they  may  walk  among  its  victims  w-ith- 
out  fear.” 

“Give  us  the  charm  now!”  cried  a  villager. 
“Giv'e  it  now,  lord!” 

smile  touched  the  lips  of  Chan  Tou.  “So 
you  may  be  immune,  and  then  boast  of  how  you 
terrorized  the  magic  healers?  Bear  the  mes¬ 
sage  back,  and  return  on  the  second  day.  None 
on  whom  the  charm  is  written  shall  ever  die  of 
the  scourge,  and  bring  the  children  as  well, 
that  they  be  made  immune.  Go!” 

.\  sudden  burst  of  pleas  went  up  from  the 
men,  and  demands  for  forgiveness.  Chan 
Tou  swept  out  his  arm,  flung  his  order  again, 
and  then  went.  In  his  whole  mein  was  the 
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arrogance  of  supreme 
authority,  the  concen¬ 
trated  power  of  genera¬ 
tions,  the  consciousness 
that  his  command  would 
be  and  must  be  obeyed. 

The  rabble  faced  about 
and  trooped  away  toward 
the  outer  gate,  and 
melted.  The  Manchu 
looked  after  them,  then 
stepped  inside  the  gate- 
way  and  faced  Martinson. 

“So  much  for  trap- 
pings,  and  a  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  oneself,” 
he  observed. 

“Did  you  learn  who’s  I  f 

behind  it?”  asked  Mar- 
tinson.  ^ 

“They  mentioned  a 
foreign  devil.  That  man 

“Perhaps,  and  perhaps 

another,”  said  Martinson.  “Hard  to  say  what’s 
going  on  outside  here.  Day  after  tomorrow,  eh? 

You’re  gambling.” 

“We  must,”  said  the  other  gravely.  “If  the 
vaccine  doesn’t  arrive — well,  it’ll  be  bad!  .\nd  gers. 
we’ll  have  full  summer  here  in  another  week.” 

Again  the  sense  of  dread,  the  chill  implica¬ 
tion.  Martinson  nodded. 

“You’ll  have  to  show  me  how  to  vaccinate.” 

The  Manchu  smiled. 

“Dip  the  lancet  and  scratch.  No  time  for 
niceties,  once  we  start,”  said  Chan  Tou.  Then 
he  added,  over  his  shoulder — “If  we  start!” 

Once,  at  their  first  meeting,  Martinson  had 
glimpsed  something  of  the  inner  charm  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Hill.  He  had  learned  that  she  was  Evelyn 
Hill  by  name,  but  in  the  intense  concentration 
of  the  work,  in  its  awesome  responsibility,  he 
could  not  regard  her  as  woman,  lest  he  pity  her 
— ^and  she  was  none  to  be  pitied. 

Though  he  drew  close  to  her,  and  she  to  him, 
they  were  machines,  driving  on  while  energy 
lasted  and  even  beyond  energy,  intent  only  herself, 
upon  the  work.  Martinson  thought  once  or 
twice  of  his  anticipations  of  this  place,  and 
smiled.  Now  the  cup  of  Wu  Ti  and  even  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Hamelet  were  little  inconsequences  in 
the  back  of  his  mind,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
that  circumstance  might  ever  push  them  to  the 
front  again. 

So  it  was  odd.  the  night  before  the  vaccine 
arrived,  to  enter  the  dining-room  and  find  Eve¬ 
lyn  Hill  broken  down.  The  sun  had  dropped 
tehind  the  western  peak,  no  lights  had  been 
brought,  and  all  he  saw  was  a  huddled  figure  in 
a  chair.  Hearing  her  dry  sob,  he  hesitated,  then 
crossed  to  her  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

As  he  stood,  unable  to  speak,  one  of  the  old  wo¬ 
men  servants  brought  in  a  lighted  lamp.  Doc¬ 


tor  Hill  looked  up  and 
tried  to  smile  through  her 
tears. 

“I’m  not — one  of  those 
women — who  can  cry 
nicely,”  she  said.  “I’m 
sorry.” 

“Nonsense!’’  said 
Martinson  cheerfully. 
“We’ll  see  it  all  throu^ 
with  you.  Does  you  good 
to  find  tears  once  in  a 
while,  anyhow.” 

She  had  calmed  herself 
to  some  e.xtent. 

“You  don’t  know  what 
your  coming  has  meant,” 
she  said.  “Just  the  sight 
of  one  of  my  own  people— 
I’d  been  here  three  years, 
you  know,  without  a  trip 
And  after 


Doctor  Hill  was  a 
machine  driving  on 
with  her  work 
while  energy  lasted- 


to  the  coast, 
that  man  Williams— the 
contrast — ” 

She  reached  up  and  took  his  hand,  as  though 
finding  comfort  in  his  touch.  Martinson  was 
embarrassed  by  her  words,  and  stood  silent, 
answering  only  with  a  firm  pressure  of  his  fin- 
There  was  no  hint  of  personal  sentiment 
in  the  hand-clasp — it  stood  only  for  words  unut¬ 
tered. 

“Yut  Lee  won’t  fail  us,”  said  Martinson,  all 
three  seating  themselves  at  the  table. 

“You  have  faith  in  our  people,  then?”  said 
Chan  Tou,  wjio  had  come  in  and  sat  down, 
regarding  him  fixedly. 

“Yes.  Why  not?” 

“Few  w’hite  people  take  a  Chinaman  at  his 
real  worth.” 

“Do  you  take  w’hite  people  at  their  real 
worth?”  asked  Martinson  dryly. 

“No;  at  more  than  their  worth,  else  not  a 
European  would  be  alive  today  between  Tien¬ 
tsin  and  Yunnan-fu!” 

His  voice  had  a  starcling  bitterness.  Doc¬ 
tor  Hill  seemed  about  to  protest,  then  checked 
Chan  Tou  continued  steadily. 

“We  have  no  cause  to  love  your  race.  I  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  our  friend  here,  whom  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  spirits  sent  to  earth.  And  you,  Mr. 
Martinson — ” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Martinson,  half  angrily. 
The  Manchu  smiled  at  him. 

“Today!  We  had  our  abuses,  but  under  the 
imperial  rule  we  were  a  people.  Western 
thought  penetrated  China,  culminating  in  the 
revolution.  Now  we  are  a  harassed  rabble  op¬ 
pressed  by  opportunists — thanks  to  the  west¬ 
ern  nations.  We  owe  you  disruption,  we  see  you 
carve  the  corpse  of  China,  and  still  we  sec  no 
sign  of  humanity,  no  consideration,  no  pity. 
And  to  all  this,  you  add  one  crowning  insult.” 

“And  that?” 
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A  hint  of  ironic  amuse- 
ment  showed  in  the  Man- 
chu’s  face. 

“When  the  white  races 
dothed  themselves'with  the  ^ 

skins  of  beasts,  we  were  a 
governed  nation.  Before  you  s 

had  an  alphabet,  we  had  ^  « 

books;  your  first  philoso-  ^  1 

phers  rank  with  our  later  r  ^ 

thinkers.  And  what  do  you  ^ 
send  us?  Missionaries!” 

Doctor  Hill  smiled. 

“I  like  missionaries, 
some  of  them,”  she  said 
brightly.  Suddenly,  it  broke 
upon  Martinson  how  all  this  ^^h|||j|||| 

attack  was  aimed  to  divert 
her  thoughts.  “They  are  k 

fearfully  earnest,  of  course,  ,,  * 

and  so  rather  ludicrous — but 
a  good  many  of  us  take 

ourselves  seriously.  And  Hamelet  was  a  suave  Frenchman, 
they  are  good  folk.  ^  cultured  man  willing  to  sell 

“And  in  the  meantiine,  ^ 

said  Martinson,  smiling,  we 
work  together  here.” 

A  smile  came  and  went  in  the  oblique  eyes. 

Then,  abruptly,  Martinson  came  to  his  feet. 

He  stared  at  them  blankly. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  demoded  Doctor  Hill. 

“Just  thought  of  something.”  Martinson 
grinned.  “Excuse  me,  will  you?  Back  right 
ofi— ” 

He  hurriedly  left  the  room.  In  five  minutes 
he  was  back  again,  bearing  a  crumpled  en¬ 
velope,  which  he  held  out  to  Doctor  Hill  with 
a  rueful  smile. 

“I’m  an  awful  fool!  Yut  Lee  gave  me  this 
ktter  for  you,  and  I  sewed  it  under  the  shoulder 
of  my  waterproof  for  safe-keeping,  and  never 
unroUed  the  coat  since.  I  thought  of  it  once, 
but  have  been  busy — ” 

She  opened  the  missive,  disclosing  another 
enclosed  envelope  and  a  letter  at  which  she 
glanced.  Then  she  refolded  them. 

“Later,”  she  said,  and  looked  at  Martinson. 

“And  I  forgot,  too — we  have  two  imclaimed 
casualties  for  you  to  deal  with.  Let  us  say, 
here  in  this  room,  at  nine  o’clock.” 

,  “Nothing  serious?”  asked  Martinson. 

She  shook  her  head.  “No.  It  has  kept  this 
long,  and  can  keep  a  bit  more.  You  don’t  make 
a  good  postman,  I’m  afraid.  Now  I  must  get 
back  to  that  poor  girl — ” 

She  rose  and  left  them,  a  flash  of  laughter 
fading  from  her  eyes.  The  Manchu  also  rose, 
and  stood  looking  after  her. 

Martinson  disposed  of  his  “unclaimed 
casualties”  in  the  graveyard  outside  the 
temple  grounds  on  the  hillside.  He  returned, 
had  a  wash-up,  and  repaired  to  the  dining-room 
7 


.1^  promptly  at  nine.  He  found 

Imii^  Doctor  Hill  awaited  him, 

t  i  and  now  she  looked  deadly 
pale  and  very  tired,  but  he 
^  did  not  comment  upon  it. 

“Well,”  he  said  cheerfully, 
“anything  very  serious  on 
the  carpet?” 

She  took  the  lamp  from 
the  table  and  rose. 

BIB*  -  “We’ll  not  talk  of  it  here,” 

W  she  said  simply.  “Come.” 

r  ,  He  followed  her  from  the 

room  and  along  a  corridor 
leading  to  her  own  private 
y  apartment.  Short  of  her 

doorway,  she  halted  and  un- 
“  locked  a  small  door  set  in 

the  wall.  This  opened  into 
a  high-ceilinged  room, 

’  stuffily  cool  and  without 

windows.  The  bare  stone 
ve  Frenchman.  walls,  the  beams  and  pillars 

willing  to  sell  of  fragrant  mannu-wood, 

right  price.  Served  the 

temple,  but  an  exclamation 
broke  from  Martinson  as 

he  glanced  around. 

Hung  on  a  frame  near  the  door,  the  lamplight 
revealed  the  gorgeous  robes  Chan  Tou  had 
worn  to  impress  the  hillmen.  Here  and  there 
were  suits  of  ancient  armor,  one  being  the  gor¬ 
geous  peacock-plumed  and  gilded  armor  of  the 
imperial  palace  guards;  a  few  large  carved  mar¬ 
ble  pieces  and  some  magnificent  temple  services 
in  Ming  brass  and  cloisonne  stood  about,  and 
one  long  wall  was  given  over  to  rudely  built 
shelves,  on  which  were  all  manner  of  folded 
tapestries  and  embroideries,  rugs  and  large  jades, 
and  small  boxes.  A  treasure  chamber,  this. 

“No  loot  here,  as  I  teU  Doctor  Chan,”  she 
observed,  with  a  slight  smile  lifting  the  weari¬ 
ness  from  her  face.  “My  father  collected  all 
this;  much  of  it  he  bought  outright,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  came  to  him  as  gifts.” 

“I’m  no  dealer,”  said  hlartison  slowly,  “but 
I  know  what  some  of  these  things  must  be  worth 
for  export!  This  explains  something — Hamelet’s 
interest.  This  stuff  fetches  ten  times  the  price 
in  Paris  it  does  in  New  York,  although  that’s 
high  enough.” 

“Hamelet?”  She  questioned  him  in  surprise. 

“An  associate  of  Williams,  a  Frenchman.  I 
think  they  are  in  partnership.  But  look  here. 
Doctor,  is  this  room  safe?” 

“Safe  as  a  bank,”  and  she  gestured.  “That 
way,  a  door  goes  into  my  bedroom.  The  other, 
by  which  we  entered,  is  always  locked.  Yes, 
it’s  safe.” 

“Perhaps,”  Martinson  shook  his  head  slight¬ 
ly.  “But  it  wasn’t  to  show  me — ” 

“No,  not  just  these.  You  must  see  the  cup, 
however,  and  then  we  can  talk.” 
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She  went  to  the  shelves,  by  the  door  leading 
into  her  own  room.  Passing  by  the  smaller 
boxes,  such  as  were  made  to  hold  the  various 
carv’ed  treasures  whose  greatest  value  to  Orien¬ 
tals  comes  from  the  sense  of  touch,  she  pointed 
out  a  large  box  of  teakwood  bound  with  brass, 
on  the  lowest  shelf. 

“If  you  don’t  mind  taking  it  out — it’s  too 
heav>'  for  me,”  she  said.  “Father  had  the  box 
made  to  hold  the  cup,  and  it’s  frightfuUy  heavy. 
It  is  not  locked;  you  have  only  to  push  the  two 
hasps.” 

IN  THE  lamplight  Martinson  bent  over  to 
bring  out  the  box  by  its  handles,  and  grunted 
with  surprise  at  its  weight.  The  box  was  some¬ 
thing  over  a  foot  square,  but  he  guessed  its 
weight  at  nearly  fifty  pounds;  much  of  this, 
however,  lay  in  the  heavy  wood  and  the  large 
brasses. 

Once  he  had  it  on  the  floor,  he  pushed  open 
the  hasps  and  disclosed  an  inner  box  of  fine  red 
teak,  which  he  lifted  to  a  shelf.  This  opened  to 
show  a  padded,  silk-lined  interior,  containing 
the  cup  of  \Vu  Ti. 

Doctor  Hill  watched  him  curiously,  and, 
aware  of  the  fact,  Martinson  said  nothing.  He 
took  the  cup  from  its  box,  held  it  in  both  hands 
to  the  light,  and  examined  it  closely.  It  was  a 
heavy  bronze  vessel,  a  two-handled  libation 
cup,  showing  very  few  traces  of  earth  incrusta¬ 
tion;  but  the  patina,  ev^en  as  rcv'ealed  in  this 
artificial  light,  was  something  very  marvelous. 
About  the  cup  ran  inscriptions  in  the  ancient 
“tadpole”  characters,  and  upon  the  bottom 
was  incised  another  inscription.  Martinson 
rubbed  the  bronze  thoughtfully. 

“I’m  not  an  expert,”  he  said.  “Still,  I’m 
sophisticated  enough  to  realize  what  w'e’ve  lost 
and  the  Chinese  have  retained  in  the  sense  of 
touch!  Is  this  early  Han,  or  Chou?” 

“Earlier  still,  I  believe,”  she  responded. 
“Father  took  it  from  a  mound  half  cut  away  by 
a  river-course.  The  mound  was  locally  known 
as  the  tomb  of  Wu  Ti,  and  so  it  proved — he  un¬ 
fortunately  got  nothing  else  from  it  except  frag¬ 
ments  of  an  iron  stov'e.  This  inscription  on  the 
bottom  shows  the  cup  was  taken  from  a  grave 
of  the  early  Han  djmasty  and  given  to  the  Em- 
j)eror  Wu  Ti;  it  was  doubtless  buried  with  him. 
The  inscription  around  it  is  of  the  earliest  known 
characters.  It’s  a  perfect  piece,  probably  un¬ 
equaled  anjnvhere  today.” 

“Its  value?” 

“All  the  traffic  will  bear.”  She  laughed  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  for  the  instant  was  transfigured.  “.Any¬ 
thing  a  rich  collector  or  a  museum  will  pay. 
Now  put  it  away  again,  please;  I  have  Yut  Lee’s 
letter  to  show  you.” 

Obviouslj'  her  interest  did  not  lie  in  the 
value  of  the  piece,  though  Martinson  could 
comprehend  what  this  value  must  be.  Now  he 
could  quite  understand  why  Hamelet  and  Wil¬ 


liams  were  dimly  allied  with  Japanese  and  un-  ** 
scrupulous  Americans.  For  such  a  piece  of  i 
bronze  as  this,  a  wealthy  Chinaman  would  pay  **• 
a  small  fortune;  any  Japanese  collector  would 
pay  a  large  fortune,  since  the  Japanese  know  1  ^ 
their  culture  goes  back  to  China  and  eagerly  as.  ' 
similate  all  the  old  Chinese  pieces  they  can  find;  : 
any  American  collector  would  pay  two  fortunes  “ 
in  the  hope  of  leaving  his  name  inscribed  in  a  I 
museum ;  and  in  Paris  the  highest  price,  perhaps,  i 
might  be  obtained,  for  in  Paris  anything  Chi-  j 
nesc,  good  or  bad,  went  like  hot  cakes,  at  al)surd  !  Yu1 
values.  This  bit  of  bronze  from  a  grave  was  *  zl* 
worth  more  than  any  pirate’s  treasure  ever  l>d| 
hidden.  1 


Carefully  putting  away  the  cup,  Martinson  U 
replaced  the  heavy  box  on  the  shelf,  then  stood  ,  *■  ^ 
back.  Doctor  Hill  had  placed  the  lamp  on  a  ‘ 
tabouret  near-by,  and  now  opened  the  missive  ? 
he  had  given  her  that  evening. 

“The  first  part  recounts  what  my  father  did 
for  Yut  Lee,”  she  said,  and  handing  him  the 
typed  letter,  pointed  to  the  final  portion. 

“Read  this,  and  tell  me  what  you  make  of  it.” 

Martinson  held  the  paper  to  the  light: 

“Thus  I  have  not  forgotten  the  benefits  bestowed 
on  me  by  your  honored  father.  It  is  now  arranged 
that  you  may  leave  the  hospital  in  two  more  months. 

Chan  Tou  remains,  and  others  will  come,  so  that 
your  father’s  work  shall  not  fail  but  shall  grow.  In 
this,  I  shall  not  appear. 

“From  my  profits  I  have  set  apart  one-fifth  of 
the  whole,  to  your  use;  the  sum  is  already  paid  to 
your  account.  I  have  prospered,  and  make  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  gods  that  I  may  still  prosper.  The  sum 
is  not  a  small  one,  and  is  to  be  administered  as  you 
elect.  Should  you  refuse  it,  I  will  burn  the  notes  to 
the  benefit  of  the  state  and  that  the  nostrils  of  your 
honored  father  may  know  my  debt  is  partly  paid. 

“I  send  you  a  man.  I  think  he  may  find  many 
things  in  the  Wu  Shan,  many  intangible  things  more 
precious  than  silver  or  bronze.  If  this  happens,  give 
him  the  sealed  letter  herein  contained.  Otherwise  til 

destroy  it.  He  is  a  superior  man  after  the  precepts 
of  the  Master.” 

Martinson  looked  up,  his  eyes  glowing.  ° 

“GckkI!”  he  exclaimed  heartily.  “This  means  ^ 

that  everything  will  come  out  right  for  you — ”  " 

“But  this  gift!”  she  broke  in,  perturbed.  “ 

“How  can  I  take  it?” 

“Nonsense!  Look  upon  it  as  a  business  in-  “ 

vestment.  I  know  Yut  Lee,  and  if  you  don’t  “ 

take  it  he’ll  do  exactly  as  he  says — bum  the  * 

notes,  as  a  matter  of  honor.  He’ll  be  mortally  ^ 

hurt,  too,  if  you  refuse.”  ° 

“But  what  does  the  final  paragraph  mean?”  * 

Her  eyes  searched  him.  “About  finding  ^ 

things?”  * 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Martinson,  flushing  a 
little.  “That  is — I  suspect.  I  rather  thought  ‘ 
there  might  be  silver  around  here  in  the  hills.  ’ 

He  may  refer  to  that,  but  he’s  a  queer  fellow  | 

and  has  deep  meanings.  Let’s  wait  and  see.  No  ‘ 

chance  of  looking  for  silver  now,  anyway.” 
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“You’re  a  free  agent,”  she  reminded  him. 
Martinson  laughed. 

“I’ll  lay  claim  to  one  line  in  this  letter.  He 
says  he  sent  you  a  man — not  a  quitter!  When 
had  you  planned  to  leave  here?” 

“In  another  month  or  so,”  she  said,  frown¬ 
ing.  “I  had  hoped — ” 

“And  he  has  arranged  everything  over  your 
head.  By  George,  this  is  a  big  thing  for  you. 
Doctor!  Solves  all  your  problems.  As  for  the 
enclosed  letter,  suppose  you  keep  it  a  while. 
Yut  Lee  says  exactly  what  he  means;  it’s  a  puz¬ 
zle  with  an  automatic  solution,  but  he  won’t 
help  us  solve  it.” 

He  GL.ANCED  at  his  watch.  “Ten  o’clock! 

Well,  you’d  better  get  some  rest.  Tomor¬ 
row’s  the  big  day,  if  that  mute  gets  back  with 
the  vaccine  and  supplies.  Chan  Tou  has  the 
irards  for  the  night,  I  think?” 

She  nodded  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 
with  her  evanescent  smile. 

“Good  night,  Mr.  Martinson.  I’m  happy — 
and  I’m  very  grateful  to  you.” 

As  he  watchecUher  away,  an  odd  new  feeling 
troubled  Martinson.  Yut  Lee  was  a  wise  man; 
what  had  he  meant  in  speaking  of  intangible 
things  more  precious  than  silver  or  bronze? 
Had  he  referred  to  Martinson’s  own  subjective 
qualities,  or  was  he  speaking  objectively? 
Could  "he  have  meant  this  slight,  steel-strong 
woman  like  no  other  Martinson  had  ever  met? 

The  query  came  and  then  passed,  as  he 
groped  his  way  down  the  dark  corridor  to  his 
own  room,  and  was  gone.  He  was  too  utterly 
weary  even  to  make  a  light,  or  to  let  hi 
thoughts  dwell  upon  ^ything.  He  slipped  off 
his  clothes  and  turned  in,  swiftly.  At  four 
o’clock  he  must  be  up  again,  preparing  for  the 
day. 

For  all  his  weariness,  he  wakened  after  a 
time  and  passed  into  fitful  dozing,  until  at 
length  he  became  wide  awake.  He  glanced  at 
the  luminous  dial  of  his  wrist-watch — one 
o’clock!  Cursing  the  insomnia  that  seemed  to 
have  gripped  him,  he  tried  vainly  to  sleep. 
After  a  time  he  rolled  over  and  then  sat  up, 
listening. 

A  noise,  certainly — but  the  old  temple  was 
full  of  noises  by  night.  Martinson  damned  his 
nerves,  then  caught  the  same  noise  recurrently, 
a  ticking,  rasping  noise,  foUowed  by  a  slight 
splintering  crack  of  rending  wood.  From  half- 
dirowsy  protest  he  passed  to  alert  wakefulness, 
a  sense  of  something  amiss.  Perhaps,  he 
thought,  Chan  Tou  was  vmwilling  to  waken  him 
to  help  cope  with  some  emergency  in  the  wards. 

He  reached  for  his  trousers  and  drew  them 
on,  then  a  pair  of  felt-soled  native  slippers  that 
made  no  noise  on  the  stone  floors.  Again  came 
a  splintering  crack,  as  he  gained  the  corridor. 
He  paused,  listening. 

A  faint,  dull  odor  reached  him — the  sweetish 


odor  of  chloroform.  He  sniffed,  then  caught  a 
glow  of  light  down  the  corridor.  It  came,  he 
thought,  from  the  door  opening  into  the  trea¬ 
sure  chamber.  The  thought  of  danger  leaped  to 
his  mind  instantly,  and  as  he  turned  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  a  muttered  voice. 

Hesitating  no  longer,  he  moved  swiftly; 
oddly  enough,  upon  his  mind  flashed  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  three  mules  leaving  the  village  below,  on 
the  day  of  his  arrival.  Then,  as  he  came  op¬ 
posite  the  little  door,  the  door  that  was  always 
locked,  it  was  suddenly  ffung  wide.  The  smell 
of  chloroform  rushed  upon  him  more  heavily. 

With  it  rushed  a  picture,  a  snapshot  of  the 
room,  instantly  springing  to  his  vision.  He 
saw  the  thin,  dark  figure  of  Hamelet,  holding 
something  shapeless  in  one  hand,  in  the  other 
a  large  electric  torch.  The  door  leading  into 
Doctor  Hill’s  bedroom  stood  open.  Before 
him,  coming  from  the  treasure-room,  was  the 
burly  shape  of  Williams,  pistol  in  hand.  Mar¬ 
tinson  took  all  this  in  at  a  glance,  even  as  he 
leaped. 

His  fist  caught  Williams  in  the  thick  neck, 
staggered  the  man,  rocked  him.  With  his  other 
hand  Martinson  knocked  aside  the  pistol  and 
heard  it  clatter  down.  Then  Williams  had  him 
arovmd  the  body  with  both  arms,  in  a  furious 
embrace;  a  shrill  exclamation  in  French,  the 
growling  roar  of  an  oath,  and  Martinson  found 
himself  fighting  like  mad,  for  his  very  life. 

Williams  had  him  by  the  throat  now,  grap¬ 
pling  him  savagely,  trying  to  throttle  him, 
while  Martinson  drove  in  short -arm  blows.  He 
was  suddenly  aware  of  Hamelet,  behind,  trying 
to  get  in  a  smash  with  the  heavy  electric  torch; 
the  light  played  weirdly  about  the  place.  Then 
the  bulk  of  Williams,  the  great  weight  of  him, 
bore  Martinson  back.  They  collided  with  a 
marble  image  and  both  men  fell  headlong. 

For  a  moment  they  surged  about  the  floor  in 
a  wild  scramble — hitting  out,  lashing  with  foot 
and  knee.  Martinson  was  half  erect  when  a 
kick  sent  him  sprawling,  and  before  he  could 
recover,  Williams  was  upon  him,  bearing  him 
down.  Something  pressed  into  his  shoulder. 
He  writhed  aside  under  the  smashing  weight  of 
blows  and  flesh,  his  hands  groped  out — his  fin¬ 
gers  closed  upon  the  fallen  pistol. 

He  jerked  it  up.  Williams  saw  it,  and  backed 
away,  snarling  an  oath.  Martinson  came  to 
one  knee,  swiftly,  menacing — then  a  foot- 
scrape  behind  him.  Too  late!  A  thousand 
stars  sprang  out  before  his  eyes,  and  he  knew 
the  blow  had  fallen.  He  tried  to  fire,  and 
through  his  numbing  blackness  roared  a  tre¬ 
mendous  noise;  it  might  have  been  a  shot, 
might  have  been  the  percussion  of  the  blow. 
Then  all  went  black. 

Slowly  Martinson  struggled  up  out  of  uncon¬ 
sciousness  to  find  everything  silent  around, 
blackness  upon  him,  and  the  faint,  stinging  tang 
of  chloroform  heav>'  in  his  nostrils.  He  came 
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to  one  elbow,  then  dragged  himself  erect,  and 
stood  reeling.  Intolerable  pain  was  in  his  head, 
and  he  put  up  one  hand  to  find  his  hair  wet, 
sticky,  matted.  Hamelet  had  reached  him, 
then!  Everything  came  back  to  him — ^and  the 
open  door. 

Here  the  smell  was  stronger.  Beyond,  he 
saw  a  bed,  and  the  face  of  Evelyn  Hill 
half  obscured  on  the  pillows  by  a  wad  of  white 
cloth  across  mouth  and  nostrils.  A  strangled 
cr>’  came  from  him,  as  the  match  fell.  In  dark¬ 
ness  Martinson  hurled  himself  fonvard,  came  to 
the  bed,  reached  for  the  death-cloth  and  tore 
it  away.  With  a  vast  sense  of  relief,  he  reached 
for  the  still  arm,  fi^imd  it,  and  felt  a  faint  pulse 
in  the  wrist.  Then  he  stood  up,  lighted  another 
match,  and  put  fire  to  the  lamp  on  the  night- 
table  beside  the  bed. 

The  door  leading  into  the  corridor  was  wide 
open.  They  had  come  this  way,  silencing  her 
first,  probably  getting  any  keys  she  had,  then 
had  gone  for  the  cup  of  W u  Ti.  He  stared  at  the 
still  figure  in  bed,  then  everj’thing  rushed  upon 
him — alarm,  help,  pursuit!  He  did  not  hesitate 
now,  but  hurried  out  into  that  passage,  stum¬ 
bled  along  corridor  after  corridor,  came  to  the 
partitioned-off  room  at  the  end  of  the  main 
wing  where  a  light  showed.  Chan  Tou  would  be 
here,  on  night  duty — 

Martinson  came  to  the  small  room  xsith  the 
lighted  lamp,  and  found  it  empty.  Blood  was 
trickling  down  his  check,  and  he  brushed  it 
from  his  eye,  came  fonvard  to  the  table  where 
the  charts  lay  clipped.  Then,  abruptly,  came 
a  step  at  the  door  and  he  looked  up  to  see  Chan 
Tou  come  swiftly  into  the  room,  in  his  hand  a 
long  native  knife. 

“.\h!”  The  Manchu  came  to  a  halt.  “You — 
was  it  you  who  fired  a  shot  at  them?” 

“Yes,”  said  Martinson  dully.  He  found  it 
hard  to  think.  “Hamelet  and  Williams — they 
got  the  cup — you  saw  them?” 

“I  saw’  them,  and  failed  to  stop  them,  or 
rather  one  of  them,”  said  Chan  Tou.  He 
glanced  at  his  knife,  put  it  aw’ay,  then  came 
nearer.  “You’re  hurt?  WTiat’s  happened?” 

“Doctor  Hill — go  look  after  her,”  and  Mar¬ 
tinson  dropped  into  the  chair  by  the  table. 
“Chloroformed.  ” 

Instantly  Chan  Tou  was  gone  like  a  ghost. 
Martinson  could  not  follow.  He  sat  there, 
feeling  sick — the  chloroform  odor  had  nause¬ 
ated  him,  seemed  to  permeate  his  whole  being. 
He  remained  bent  over  the  table,  waiting,  dull 
lethargv’  of  body  and  mind  upon  him. 

After  long  years,  it  seemed,  he  revived. 
Chan  Tou  was  in  the  room  again,  bustling 
around,  and  came  to  the  table  with  glass  and 
brandy  bottle.  He  poured  out  a  stiff  peg  and 
forced  it  into  Martinson’s  hand. 

“Drink  it,”  he  said  coolly.'  “Doctor  Hill  will 
be  quite  all  right.  Sit  still,  now,  and  I’ll  dress 


your  scalp  w’oiuid — luckily  it  was  a  glancing 
blow.” 

“You  said  you’d  failed  to  stop  them?”  mut*  ! 
tered  Martinson.' 

“One,”  said  the  ^lanchu,  falling  to  woA. 
“I’ll  shew  you,  when  we’re  through  here.  I 
met  a  thin  dark  man.  not  Williams;  probifbly 
your  Frenchman.  My  knife  reached  him 
slightly,  but  failed  to  go  home.  He  got  away. 

Be  quiet,  now,  please.’’ 

When  the  dressing  w'as  finished,  Martinson 
rose,  feeling  more  himself  again  with  the  vigor 
of  the  brandy  aiding  him.  Chan  Tou  motioned 
him,  and  took  up  the  lamp.  Together  they 
jxassed  out  to  the  garden  and  crossed  it  to  the 
side  wall,  where  a  stretch  had  crumbled  into  j 
rubble  and  bricks.  Chan  Tou  held  up  the  lamp,  | 
and  before  him  Martinson  saw  the  body  ^  j 
Williams  lying  sprawled  over  the  stones.  He  J 
knelt,  to  rise  again  a  moment  later.  j 

“Dead!”  he  said,  staring.  “Bullet  through  | 
the  body — why,  it  was  my  bullet!  I  did  shoot  | 
after'all,  then!  And  Hamelet  got  away?  With  1 
the  cup?” 

“Yes.  We  can  go  back  and*see  if  the  cup  is 
gone — you’re  sure  he  got  it?”  || 

Martinson  shook  his  head.  “No.  But  about 
burying  this — ” 

“I’ll  attend  to  it  before  dawn.”  smile 
touched  the  lips  of  Chan  Tou,  the  peculiar  smile  j 
which  comes  to  the  lips  of  an  (Iriental  only 
when  his  own  peculiar  brand  of  humor  is 
uppermost.  “One  can  hardly  ask  you  to  kill 
a  man  and  bury  him  as  well,  eh?  It  is  only  fit¬ 
ting  to  divide  the  labor.  I’ll  leave  the  other, 
the  Frenchman,  to  you — if  we  ever  find  him,”  j 

Martinson  grunted  anditumed  away.  | 

Together  they  went  back  to  the  treasure 
chamber.  Chan  Tou  indicated  that  Doctor 
Hill  had  passed  into  slumber,  and  might  better 
be  left  to  sleep  peacefully — she  was  in  no  danger 
whatever.  One  of  the  marbles  had  been  set 
against  the  door  into  her  room,  now  closed. 

It  needed  only  a  glance  at  the  shelves  to 
show  them  both  the  large  teak  box  was 
gone. 

“So.”  excLiimed  Chan  Tou  impassively,  as 
he  held  up  the  lamp.  “One  of  them  failed,  but 
the  other  succeed^!  WeU,  when  a  material 
possession  resolves  itself  into  an  obsession  and 
a  danger,  it  is  better  gone.  .\s  is  said  in  the 
passage  upon  .\nger,  in  the  second  of  the  Four 
Books — ” 

“Damn  the  Four  Books!”  broke  in  Martin¬ 
son.  “The  cup’s  gone,  man!” 

“So  I  see,  and  the  interruption  has  cost  you  a 
valuable  quotation.  We  can  not  follow  the  cup 
of  Wu  Ti — we  have  work  here.  At  least,  I 
have.” 

Martinson’s  lips  curx’ed  in  a  thinly  ironic 
smile — at  himself.  He  remembered  Yut  Lee, 
and  his  recent  claim  to  a  line  in  the  letter  Yut 
Lee  had  written — and  now  he  murmured  low 
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Chan  Tou  stood  there  fronting  the  hlllmen  on  the  steps.  Staring,  the  foremost  went  hack  a 
step,  awe  creeping  into  their  faces.  “On  your  knees,  sons  of  turtles,  ordered  Chan  Tou. 
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words  which  the  Manchu  perhaps  did  not  un¬ 
derstand. 

“And  the  man  has  failed!” 

Chan  Tou  glanced  at  him  curiously,  then 
took  his  arm. 

“Better  get  back  to  bed  now — you’ll  need 
sleep.  Our  supplies  should  come  tomorrow!” 

Martinson  went,  with  the  refrain  still  drag¬ 
ging  at  him.  The  man  had  failed. 

An  hour  past  sunrise  came  the  supplies. 

-  Breakfast  just  finished,  Martinson  stood 
beside  Chan  Tou  at  the  outer  gate,  and  watched 
the  approach  of  the  string  of  six  mules,  with 
the  mute  Toi  at  their  head.  No  diagrams  were 
required  to  tell  how  the  mute  had  hastened. 
The  animals  were  staggering  with  exhaustion, 
the  man  was  hollow-eyed,  gaunt,  bone-weary. 

“You  have  done  well,”  said  Chan  Tou,  Ifis 
eyes  avid.  “Do  you  bring  any  letter?” 

The  mute  shook  his  head. 

“Did  you  meet  a  white  man  on  the  Hangow 
road,  during  the  night  or  this  morning?” 

Toi  nodded.  He  squatted  down  in  the  dust, 
and  wrote  with  his  finger.  The  Manchu  leaned 
over,  and  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation. 

“Two  hours  before  dawn — why,  he’s  been 
traveling  all  night!  He  met  a  white  man  lead¬ 
ing  a  lame  mule  bearing  a  small  burden.” 
“Hamelet,”  said  Martinson.  “Was  he  hurt?” 
“Apparently  not,”  returned  Chan  Tou,  after 
questioning  the  mute,  and  chagrin  came  into 
his  face.  “My  knife  did  not  damage  him  much 
after  all,  it  seems.” 

“H’m!”  Sudden  hope  leaped  in  Martinson. 
“He’s  pretty  well  done  up,  but  you  have  my 
mules  somewhere,  and  they’re  fresh.  Send  him 
after  Hamelet!  It’s  our  one  chance  to  get  back 
the  cup.  Doctor.” 

Chan  Tou  nodded.  He  broke  into  the  hill 
dialect,  speaking  rapidly  and  earnestly.  The 
mute  listened,  then  came  to  his  feet  and  nodded. 
Chan  Tou  smiled  a  little. 

“He’ll  go — he  knows  where  the  mules  are 
kept.  You  and  I  had  better  get  to  work,  Mr. 
Martinson.  Look  down  there!” 

Martinson  followed  the  pointing  figure.  Be¬ 
low,  in  the  valley,  he  saw  a  group  of  figures, 
small  in  the  sunlight. 

“Those  who  seek  the  charm,”  said  .the  Man¬ 
chu.  “They  will  come  in  swarms — we  have 
work  ahead.  Let’s  get  the  mules  in  and  un¬ 
load  them.” 

The  mute  hillman  had  already  departed  to 
seek  the  mules,  and  Martinson  dismissed  the 
cup  from  his  mind.  If  Toi  caught  the  French¬ 
man,  well  and  good.  If  not,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  at  present.  Other  things  of  greater 
import  were  pending. 

Between  them,  the  two  got  the  mules  into 
action,  and  Chan  Tou  led  them  across  the  fore¬ 
court  to  the  inner  gate — where  they  lay  down 
and  refused  to  budge.  With  an  exultant  laugh. 


the  Manchu  fell  to  unpacking,  and  Martinson 
joined  him.  Between  them  they  got  the  stuff 
clear,  and  perceived  that  not  only  were  medical 
supplies  here,  but  other  things  as  well — little 
tinned  luxuries  such  as  had  been  a  long  while 
absent  from  the  Wu  Shan  Hospital.  Chan  Tou 
held  up  a  small  packet  of  foie  gras  tins,  and 
laughed  again. 

“I’ll  get  some  of  this  to  her  at  once,  for  break¬ 
fast — how  it’ll  bring  her  around!” 

The  two  old  women  came  out  to  help,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  the  entire  supply  of  stores  was 
inside  and  stowed  away.  Doctor  Hill’s  break¬ 
fast  w^as  sent  to  her  room,  and  Martinson  joined 
Chan  Tou  in  preparing  the  vaccine.  It  was 
high  time,  for  now  the  first  comers  were  already 
waiting  in  the  courtyard — men,  women  and 
children. 

Then,  as  the  two  men  worked.  Doctor  Hill 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  doorway,  a  shaken 
ghost  of  herself.  Chan  Tou  did  not  reply  to 
her  greeting,  but  regarded  her  gravely. 

“No  work  this  morning.  Doctor,”  he  said 
quietly. 

“I’ll  feel  quite  all  right — ” 

“Nothing  doing,”  said  Martinson  with  em¬ 
phasis.  “We’ll  carry  on  first-chop,  young  lady 
— better  half  a  day  in  bed  than  a  breakdown! 
We’ll  need  you  this  afternoon,  and  you’ll  help  us 
more  by  getting  ready.” 

“Very  well,”  she  assented.  “Last  night — it 
was  Wdliams?” 

“And  Hamelet,  the  Frenchman.  The  cup’s 
gone.  No  matter!  The  supplies  are  here.” 

“And,”  added  Chan  Tou,  “Yut  Lee  has  given 
wdth  both  hands.  Doctor.  Every'thing’s  all 
right  now — ” 

“You’re  hurt!”  She  took  a  sudden  step  for¬ 
ward  to  Martinson,  her  eyes  on  his  head.  “Tell 
me  what  happened,  quickly!” 

“Had  a  bit  of  a  row  with  the  intruders, 
that’s  all.”  Smiling,  Martinson  took  her  arm 
and  turned  her  around.  “We  m.ay  get  the  cup 
back  yet.  Doctor — now,  otT  to  bed  with  you, 
and  sleep!  We  can  talk  later;  work’s  waiting 
just  now.” 

With  a  smile,  she  departed. 

Leaving  the  wards  to  the  two  old  women 
helpers,  Chan  Tou  and  Martinson  presently 
were  installed  at  the  inner  gate,  at  two  tables 
placed  in  the  shade  of  the  wide  tiled  entrance. 
By  this  time,  the  inner  court  was  crammed  with 
hill  folk,  the  outer  court  was  filling,  and  from 
the  valley  below  and  the  hill  road  above  strag¬ 
gling  groups  were  coming  in  rapidly.  Chan 
Tou  lifted  his  voice  and  called  out  to  the  crowd, 
who  were  pressing  forward. 

“Children  first!  While  a  child  waits  for  the 
charm,  we  will  write  it  on  no  grown  man  or 
woman.  Bring  forward  the  children.”  He 
looked  at  Martinson  and  added,  in  English: 
“They  are  of  tomorrow — if  China  should  ever 
rise  again,  she  will  need  all  her  children.” 
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The  folk  came  thronging,  at  first  in  hesitant 
fear,  then  in  growing  comprehension.  This 
jcratching  on  the  arm,  this  visible  writing  of  a 
charm,  was  something  they  could  understand. 

Martinson  applied  himself.  His  head  ached 
dully,  and  the  morning  sunlight  hurt  his  eyes — 
things  danced  before  him.  On  his  table,  weight¬ 
ing  down  a  freed  fluff  of  antiseptic  cotton,  was 
a  paper-weight  he  had  seen  in  his  own  room,  an 
odd  thing,  a  lump  of  stone  varnished  over.  He 
must  have  brought  it  here,  though  he  did  not 
lecollect  having  done  so. 

“Getting  in  bad  shape,”  he  thought,  as  he 
worked. 

It  was  rough,  swift  w’ork,  with  the  merest 
imetense  of  sterilizing  the  lancets  after  each  in¬ 
cision.  The  shining  “ghost  knives”  scratched 
and  scratched,  until  Martinson  felt  his  brain 
reel  at  the  rank  odor  of  unwashed  humanity. 

VET  the  time  passed  swiftly,  and  he  was 
1  astonished  when  one  of  the  old  women 
brought  tea  and  a  bite  to  eat,  and  he  realized 
it  was  noon.  The  heat  increased,  though  there 
seemed  no  decrease  in  the  flocks  of  people.  Out 
of  the  mass,  by  good  fortune,  Chan  Tou  picked 
two  men  who  were  willing  to  stop  at  the  tem- 
jje  and  help  in  the  work,  and  sent  them  on 
back  to  the  wards.  With  instruction,  they 
would  learn  fast. 

The  hours  fled,  and  Martinson  wondered  dully 
where  all  the  people  came  from — these  hills 
had  no  towns,  only  straggling  villages,  yet  the 
throngs  seemed  endless,  and  more  were  strag¬ 
gling  in  all  the  while. 

“We’re  making  headway,”  observed  Chan 
Tou,  in  a  momentary  pause.  “Another  two 
hours  and  we’ll  have  them  done.  A  week  will 
see  the  epidemic  ended,  Martinson!” 

Martinson  straightened  himself  stiffly  in  his 
chair.  The  yellow-varnished  paper-weight  was 
dancing  on  the  cotton — with  an  effort,  he  pulled 
himself  together.  A  gnarled  old  man  came  to 
him,  pulling  rags  from  his  shoulder,  and  Mar¬ 
tinson  applied  the  charm.  The  old  man  de¬ 
parted,  Alartinson  saw  the  glare  of  the  sun  on 
the  paving,  the  strained-looking  faces  of  those 
waiting  for  their  turn — then,  abruptly,  every¬ 
thing  vanished.  He  fell  sideways,  knocking 
the  table  with  his  shoulder. 

Chan  Tou  leaped  to  catch  him,  failed,  and 
picked  him  up.  A  woman  standing  next  in  line 
leaned  over  and  picked  up  the  paper-weight, 
which  had  fallen,  breaking  asunder  on  the 
stones.  She  thrust  it  into  the  jxxrket  of  Chan 
Tou.  The  Manchu,  regardless,  ordered  the 
crowd  to  wait  and  then  carried  Martinson  back 
into  the  buildings,  into  his  own  room,  and  called 
one  ‘of  the  women  to  attend  him.  ThC  broken 
paper-weight  he  put  on  the  bedside  table. 

After  a  time,  Alartinson  came  around,  sat  up, 
and  dismissed  the  old  woman.  He  tried  to  rise, 
then  sank  back,  and  applied  fresh  water  to  the 


bandage  about  his  temples.  While  he  was  at 
this  a  step  sounded,  and  he  looked  up  to  see 
Doctor  Hill. 

“I  heard  about  it,”  she  said.  “I’ve  slept  too 
long — it’s  terrible — ” 

“Nonsense!”  he  said,  and  managed  a  smile. 
“It’s  the  best  thing  ever.  Sun  crocked  me  a  bit, 
no  more.  I’ll  be  all  right  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
there’s  stacks  to  be  done.” 

“You  can’t  go  back  to  it!”  she  cried  out  in 
protest. 

“But  I  can  and  will.  It’s  an  easy  job,  out 
there.  You’d  better  stay  and  look  after  the 
wards — things  must  be  a  muddle,  and  I  know 
new  cases  have  been  coming  in.  We’ve  got 
two  more  helpers,  at  least.” 

She  came  forward,  then  her  hand  went  to  the 
broken  paper-weight  on  the  table. 

“Oh!  My  father’s  camel!” 

“Your — what?”  Martinson  looked  up  and 
saw  the  varnished  stone.  “Oh,  that!  A 
camel?” 

“Well,  it  looked  something  like  one.  We 
found  it  one  day,  not  long  before  his  death,  out 
on  the  hillside  beyond  your  graveyard.  It 
looked  curious,  something  like  a  camel,  so  he 
brought  it  home  and  varnished  it  to  increase 
the  resemblance.  I  kept  it  out  of  sentiment — 
and  now  it’s  broken.  Well,  no  matter!” 

Martinson  gained  his  feet,  and  smiled. 

He  had  no  more  than  left  the  room  when  one 
of  the  two  old  women  crept  in  and  came  to  Doc¬ 
tor  Hill,  mumbling,  half  palsied  with  stark  fear. 
At  her  words,  the  face  of  the  white  woman 
changed — was  swept  by  a  look  of  utter  and 
terrible  despair. 

“You’re  sure.  Mu  Wan?  Sure?” 

Doctor  Hill  put  out  a  hand  to  the  bedside 
table,  steadied  herself,  stood  for  a  moment  with 
eyes  closed.  Then  she  rallied. 

“Very  well,  come  and  help  me,”  she  said 
quietly.  “.\nd  tell  the  others  not  to  say  a  word 
to  Doctor  Chan — not  a  word.  He  hardly  slept 
last  night.  I’ll  manage  everything.  Come.” 

Back  at  his  little  table,  Martinson  gradually 
felt  more  himself,  a  wet-padded  helmet  over  his 
bandages.  The  afternoon  dragged;  with  relief 
inexpressible,  Martinson  saw  the  crowd  thinning 
out,  began  to  count  those  who  remained  in  line. 
No  others  would  be  here  today,  at  least.  A  few 
more  tomorrow,  perhaps — he  could  handle 
them  himself. 

It  was  nearing  sunset  when  the  last  case  was 
finished.  Chan  Tou  had  found  another  man 
willing  to  stay  and  help  here,  and  was  instruct¬ 
ing  him  about  taking  the  tables  inside.  To¬ 
gether  Martinson  and  Chan  Tou  stiffly  climbed 
the  steps  and  entered  the  buildings.  His  iron 
endurance  almost  at  an  end,  the  Manchu  reeled 
as  he  entered  the  dining-room,  then  sat  down, 
too  weary  even  to  pour  the  tea  for  which  he 
yearned.  Martinson  filled  the  cuj)s. 

“The  big  job’s  done,  anyway,”  he  said. 
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“The  last  big  job — if!”  said  Chan  Tou. 

Martinson  went  to  the  window  looking  out 
toward  the  valley  and  the  west.  The  sun  was 
in  a  bed  of  copjx;ry  cloud;  every  bush  and  blade 
on  the  parched  earth  looketl  shriveled  and  tor¬ 
tured.  Memory-,  patience  unending,  terror  for 
all  others — China! 

Twenty  minutes  later  both  men  were  sound 
asleep. 

'TDWWRD  morning,  Martinson  wakened  to 
A  a  cry.  It  came  again,  a  long,  shrill  cry 
of  agony.  With  thought  of  possible  need,  hie 
groped  for  clothes  and  slippers,  and  presently 
went  down  the  corridor.  Coming  to  the  main 
wards  in  the  central  building,  he  heard 
other  cries.  A  vague  apprehension 
seized  him,  and  he  lumed  to  the  little 
room  with  the  light. 

Doctor  Hill  was  there,  seated  at  the  j 

table,  her  head  in  her  hands.  At  I 

Martinson’s  step  she  looked  up,  her  J 

face  ghastly. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked.  “Nothing 
bad?”  ,  ' 

“Odd!”  she  almost  whispered 
^\•*earily.  “I  didn’t  ^ 

want  to  let  you  or  Chan  ^ 

know  until  the  morn¬ 
ing — you  know  how  it 
works?  Erratic,  terri¬ 
ble!  It  went  down  one  ' 

ward  and  laid  hands  on  \  V 

every  patient  on  one 
side,  and  never  touched 
the  others,  nor  those  on  ^ 

the  floor!”  ^ 

“What?”  demanded 
Mart  inson  sharply. 

“What  are  you  talking  Nj 

about.  Doctor?” 

“Black  cholera.  It’s  '''  . 

come.”  /  ■ 

“Having  been  beaten 
with  whips,”  said  Mar- 
tinson,  “we  are  now 
to  be  scourged  with 
scorpions,  it  appears.’ 

He  ancl  Chan  Tou  sat  at  hurried  breakfast. 
The  Manchu  shrugged. 

“What  do  you  e.xpect!  The  heat  is  unbroken. 
They  take  off  the  bodies  and  bury  them,  per¬ 
haps  six  inches  under  the  surface.  They’ve  no 
strength  to  dig  graves.  If  a  breath  comes  from 
a  village,  you  can  smell  corruption.  Pestilence 
was  inevitable,  unless  rain  came.” 

“You’ve  sent  for  help?” 

“Got  off  one  of  our  new  men  to  Hangow. 
Official  action  won’t  help  us  much.  You  know 
how  it  strikes?” 

Martinson  nodded  silently.  Chan  Tou  went 
on.  steadily. 

“We’ve  scotched  the  smallpox,  fortunately. 


Doctor  Hill  can  remain  here— one  will  be 
enough.  Our  work  lies  out  beyond,  in  the  vil¬ 
lages.  We  must  disinfect,  and  burn  where 
things  have  gone  too  far.  Those  dead  here  must 
be  burned.” 

“Thank  heaven  the  main  job  here  is  endedl" 
“There’ll  be  enough  for  one,”  said  the  Man¬ 
chu  grimly. 

Over  their  coffee,  they  stole  time  for  a  cigaret 
In  this  moment  of  rest  and  relaxation  before 
taking  up  the  new  and  terrible  duties  frontinf 
them,  Martinson  for  the  first  time  remembered 
Hamelet,  the  cup  of  Wu  Ti,  and  the  mute.  He 
questioned,  and  Chan  Tou  nodded  gravely. 
“Toi’s  mule  came  in  last  night,  with  blood 
on  the  saddle.  I  sent 
out  a  man — he  found 
the  mute  dead  in  the 
road,  drilled  by  a 
bullet.” 

So,  then,  Hamelet 
won,  finally  and  ir- 
revocably!  Martinson 
felt  a  swift  pang  at  the 
defeat,  instantly  gone. 

^  Too  much  was  here  to 

done,  the  task  was 
too  great,  for  him  to 
-  bother  about  trifles. 

^  *  ’  -Vfter  all,  valuable  as  it 

might  be,  the  cup  was 
only  a  trifle  weighed 
against  duty.  Chan 
Tou  read  his  thought 
. ,  and  smiled  thinlv. 

Mart.n5on  was  not 

a  successful  man.  apostle  wrote — ‘Keep 

but  be  hoped  to  be  first  things  first?’  Well, 

some  day.  soon.  it  holds.” 

“It  holds,”  said  Mar¬ 
tinson.  “Doctor  Hill  is 
W  asleep?” 

^  The  other  nodded, 

^  and  rose, 

t  ,  Now  fell  upon  them 

three  days  of  tremcn- 
i,!?"  dous  sheer  physical 

work,  far  more  to  Mar¬ 
tinson’s  taste  than  the  awful  wretched  labor  in 
the  hospital  itself,  so  that  he  pitied  and  won¬ 
dered  at  Doctor  Hill  finding  it  easier  here.  He 
and  Chan  'I'ou  rode  together  to  the  first  village, 
and  he  watched  the  Manchu  at  work — disin¬ 
fecting  and  whitewashing,  having  the  shallow 
graves  heaped  higher  with  earth,  working  with 
his  own  hands,  directing,  persuading,  a  man- 
miracle  who  refused  to  tire.  Not  the  least 
trouble  lay  with  the  geomancers,  until  Chan 
Tou  shot  one  of  them  and  so  gained  ascendency 
over  all. 

Then  Martinson  went  separately,  taking  a 
guide,  for  the  whole  district  must  be  covered 
swiftly  if  the  plague  were  to  be  checked  and 
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localised  before  it  started  a 
great  sweep  along  the  rivers 
and  went  coursing  across  all 
China.  Of  the  danger  to 
himself,  Martinson  did  not 
think,  had  no  time  to  think. 

He  and  the  others  knew  they 
were  reasonably  safe,  so  far 
as  bodily  condition  and  diet 
could  make  them.  Outside 
of  this,  it  was  :dl  chance, 
erratic,  reasonless.  In  one 
village  a  child  died  and  no 
one  else.  In  another  ever\' 
soul  was  struck  unto  death, 
save  one  raving  maniac, 
whom  Martinson  shot. 

For  it  was  war,  ruthless 
for  the  sake  of  those  unhurt. 

It  meant  hard  riding  from 
morn  until  night,  exhausting 
work,  nauseating  work.  To 
the  great  majority  of  those 
touched,  death  came  with 
merciful  rapidity;  this  was 
the  black  death  of  olden 
times,  the  concentrated  poi^n  of  corruption 
acting  on  enfeebled  bodies.  If  any  opposed 
civilized  treatment,  as  some  did,  they  had 
to  be  destroyed  for  the  good  of  the  whole — no 
time  here  to  argue.  It  was  work  as  grim  and 
terrible  as  it  was  hard. 

With  each  night,  Martinson  came  home  ex¬ 
hausted,  bathed,  had  a  bite  to  eat,  perhaps  ex¬ 
changed  a  few  words  with  Chan  Tou  or  Doctor 
Hill,  and  then  flung  himself  down  to  sleep  until 
dawn.  Things  here  at  the  temple  were  going 
well — as  though  struck  out  by  the  more  terrible 
scourge,  the  small-pox  had  ceased,  few  cases  had 
come  in,  and  the  cholera  here  had  been  stayed. 

The  third  day  was  the  hardest  for  Martin¬ 
son,  visiting  a  village  far  in  among  the  hills,  the 
limit  of  the  scourge.  Only  one  man  was  down 
here,  dead  instantly,  and  the  local  geomancer 
gathered  the  crowd  against  the  foreign  devil 
who  wanted  to  spray  and  burn.  Martinson 
shot  the  wizard  and  two  others,  but  he  broke 
them  and  had  his  way,  though  two  cheek -gims 
took  pot-shots  at  him  as  he  returned  home 
that  afternoon. 

And,  reaching  home,  he  found  Chan  Tou  in 
bed.  This  man.  who  had  sur\’ived  small-pox 
and  cholera,  enmity  and  exhaustion,  had  that 
afternoon  been  kicked  by  his  own  mule — two 
broken  ribs  and  a  mass  of  bruises.  It  was  iron¬ 
ically  humorous,  viewed  against  the  larger  back¬ 
ground  of  fearful  tragedy. 

TH.\T  evening  Martinson  dined  with  Doc¬ 
tor  Hill — almost  a  regular  dinner,  unhur¬ 
ried,  enjoyable,  their  first  real  meal  since  his 
arrival.  He  knew  that  things  were  running 
well  here,  the  back  of  the  evil  was  broken,  and 


the  impressed  helpers  had 
brought  her  great  relief.  She 
looked  almost  rested. 

“I’m  glad  you  can  smile!” 
said  Martinson  over  the 
table,  as  he  met  her  eyes. 
“You’ve  a  nice  smile  tucked 
away.  Doctor.  Feeling  bet¬ 
ter  in  spite  of  the  cup?” 

“The  cup?  Oh!  I  had 
forgotten  it.”  She  laughed, 
then  sobered.  “It’s  (^d — 
how  trifling  it  seems  to  me 
now!  How  terribly  intent, 
even  to  crime,  those  men 
were  u|X)n  getting  it,  while 
so  much  greater  things  held 
us  all  gripped  here — ” 
Martinson  nodded  at  her 
pause.  “Yes.  Well,  it’s 
about  over  now,  and  I’ll 
take  care  of  anything  else 
that  may  come  up  in  the 
way  of  cholera.  I  think 
we’ve  checked  it.  We’ll 
know  before  long — by  the 
time  official  help  arrives,  at  least!  Tonight  I'll 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just.  Hope  it’ll  be  my  last 
tumble-in  on  the  heels  of  supper,  too.  Tomor¬ 
row  night  I  look  forward  to  a  chat  and  a  visit.” 

“With  whom?” 

“You.  Will  it  come  true?” 

“If  you  like,  yes!”  Her  eyes  danced  in  the 
lamplight.  “By  the  way,  where’s  my  little 
camel?  I  want  to  glue  it  together  again  and 
keep  it — I  have  sentiment,  you  know,  gyen  if 
I  am  a*  sawbones!” 

“Your  camel?”  Martinson  frowned  blankly. 
“I  don’t  understand.” 

“Why,  the  queer  piece  of  rock  my  father 
picked  up  near  your  graveyard  one  day — don’t 
you  remember  my  telling  you  about  it?  Just 
beyond  the  burial  ground  on  the  hill  flank — ” 

“Oh,  that!”  Martinson  remembered,  and 
broke  into  a  laugh.  “The  varnished  chunk! 
Why,  it’s  still  on  my  bedside  table,  I  think — I 
seem  to  remember  it  being  there.  I’ve  been  too 
weary  to  look  at  anything.  I’ll  get  it  for 
you — ” 

“Xo,  not  now.  Tomorrow.  I’m  off  to  bed 
myself — they  can  call  me  if  anything  goes 
wrong.  By  the  way,  Chan  sent  word  he  wanted 
to  speak  with  you.” 

“Then  I’ll  see  him  and  go  to  bed — will  you 
come  along  to  look  in  on  him?” 

She  nodded.  They  left  the  dining-room  to¬ 
gether  and  went  to  the  room  of  the  Manchu, 
who  had  just  finished  his  own  meal.  He  looked 
up  at  them  with  his  thin  smUe. 

“The  Doctor  taking  his  own  medicine,  eh? 
It’s  strange,  but  restful.  I  confess.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Martinson,  I  had  a  bit  of  bad  news  to- 
dav.” 
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Martinson  grimaced.  “What?  Bubonic 
coming  next  or  yellow  fever?” 

“Neither,  I  hope!  I  met  a  hillman  from  the 
village  behind  us,  a  third  of  the  way  to  Han- 
gow.  We  had  overlooked  it.  He  told  me  a  man 
had  died  there  this  morning,  and  from  the  de¬ 
scription,  it  looks  like  cholera.  Can  you  ride 
over  there  tomorrow  and  see  to  it?  We  must 
not  let  the  plague  get  past  to  the  river,  or  all 
our  work’s  wasted.” 

Martinson  nodded  at  once.  “Of  course.  I’ll 
take  the  guide  along  and  look  in  at  the  village — 
better  see  the  guide  yourself  so  there’ll  be  no 
mistake.  This  local  dialect  is  past  me.  Small¬ 
pox  over  there?” 

“A  few  cases,  yes,  but  it  hasn’t  gone  to  the 
other  villages  beyond.  It  must  be  the  same 
story — half-buried  bodies. 

“Good,”  promised  Martinson.  “Have  the 
guide  ready  at  sunrise,  and  we’ll  be  off.” 

There  was  to  be  no  sunrise  the  next  day, 
however.  He  wakened  about  dawn,  as  had  be¬ 
come  his  custom,  yet  everything  was  dark.  He 
glanced  at  his  watch,  found  it  past  four  o’clock, 
and  came  out  of  bed.  Then  he  paused.  A 
growling,  rumbling  reverberation  shook  the 
temple,  then  a  sharp  flash  of  lightning,  and  a 
heavier  crack  of  thvmder. 

Dressed  hurriedly,  Martinson  went  out  to 
the  gateway  and  stood,  gazing  at  the  slowly 
lightening  day  and  the  torrential  rain  beating 
down,  soaking  the  courtyard  stones,  washing 
down  the  tiles  in  tiny  streams.  The  morning 
air  was  marvelously  changed,  cool  and  fresh, 
sweet  with  rain,  and  after  a  moment  Martinson 
did  a  thing  he  had  scarcely  done  since  child¬ 
hood.' 

He  went  to  his  knees  on  the  stones. 

Later,  breakfast  over,  wrapped  in  slicker  and 
mounted,  he  set  off  with  his  guide,  the  two 
mules  plodding  along  sloppily.  In  half  an  hour 
the  deluge  was  over,  the  clouds  were  clearing, 
and  the  sun  was  struggling  in  the  east,  but  the 
good  had  been  done.  The  awful  heat  was 
broken,  the  earth  was  green  and  fresh  once 
more,  and  this  meant  the  end  of  plague.  It 
was  good  to  be  alive  once  more! 

Riding,  steadily,  unhurried,  he  reverted  to 
the  almost  forgotten  luxury  of  thought.  He 
took  stock,  and  scarcely  recognized  himself. 
There  was  a  different  outlook,  an  enormous 
change — values  had  altered  for  him,  and  his 
former  life,  with  everything  in  it,  had  reced¬ 
ed  and  become  trivial.  He  had  lived  years  in 
these  days,  had  been  down  among  the  roots 
of  things,  and  now  he  stood  appalled  before 
those  others — Doctor  Hill  and  Chan  Tou. 
What  to  him  was  a  thing  of  days,  a  horror 
quickly  passed,  was  to  them  life  itself,  service. 

It  awed  him,  this  sense  of  his  own  littleness, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  woillan  he  had  come 
to  know.  For,  in  stolen  minutes,  in  brief  ex¬ 
changes  of  words,  he  had  come  to  know  her 


very  well;  he  could  see  this,  now  he  had  time. 

He  could  divine  how  close  they  had  become,  I 
he  and  she — and  how  far  her  spirit  was  above 
his! 

The  road  was  bad,  but  the  mules  were  good. 
Martinson  was  still  trying  to  know  this  new 
self  when  they  rode  down,  away  from  the  high¬ 
way,  into  the  ragged  little  village  which  they 
had  sought.  The  guide  knew  what  to  ask  for — 
the  dead,  and  any  who  were  sick. 

Martinson  found  two  dead.  To  his  un¬ 
utterable  relief,  however,  no  cholera.  He 
could  have  laughed  as  he  looked  at  the  first 
corpse,  so  strong  was  the  reaction;  in  place  of 
cholera,  the  deadly  pneumonia  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  cold  high  above  and  hot  below.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  into  the  next  house  and  saw  the  second 
dead  man — shot ‘through  the  body,  the  man 
had  not  died  swiftly. 

“Who  did  this?”  demanded  Martinson,  and 
presently  made  himself  understood.  He  could 
not  understand  the  response,  and  demanded 
any  sick  folk.  Of  these  were  three,  all  sick,  not 
with  illness,  but  with  bullet  wounds.  When  he 
had  dressed  them,  thankful  there  was  no 
cholera,  no  small-pox,  nothing,  he  probed  for 
the  cause. 

At  length  he  comprehended  the  cause  as  a 
madman,  a  foreign  devil,  who  lay  in  a  house  at 
the  end  of  the  village,  where  he  had  been  kept 
by  riflemen  watching  the  doors.  Martinson 
went  to  it  hurriedly,  a  thatched  mud  hut,  half- 
ruined. 

“Who’s  there?”  he  demanded,  then  tugged 
at  the  door  and  flung  it  open. 

He  saw  the  face  of  Hamelet  peering  out  at 
him.  .  .  . 

That  same  afternoon,  late.  Doctor  Hill  was 
walking  in  the  outer  courtyard,  where  now  no 
more  huddled  heaps  of  humanity  lay  awaiting 
treatment.  Washed  clean  by  the  rain  of  morn¬ 
ing,  the  ancient  flagstones  were  smooth  and 
wlute,  touched  with  the  beauty  of  ages.  This 
was  her  first  breath  of  freedom,  and  she  found 
it  very  good. 

Then  she  looked  up  to  see  mules  approach¬ 
ing  the  gate,  and  went  outside  it  to  greet  the 
guide  who  had  departed  with  Martinson.  She 
flung  a  quick,  startled  question  at  him. 

“He  is  there,”  and  the  guide  pointed  out 
along  the  hillside,  past  the  burial  ground.  “He 
told  me  to  bring  this  to  you.” 

He  showed  her  the  box  of  brass-bound  teak- 
wood  he  carried  wrapped  in  a  straw  mantle, 
and  she  recognized  it  at  once.  Looking,  she 
saw  the  figure  of  Martinson  out  there  on  the 
hillside,  and  turned  from  the  box. 

“Take  it  inside  and  give  it  to  Doctor  Chan,” 
she  said,  and  hurried  away. 

Martinson,  pacing  slowly  along,  smoking, 
stopping  to  pick  up  a  stone  here  and  another 
{Continued  on  page  147] 
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Are  You  Miscast? 

Science  has  discovered  a  way  for  keeping  round  pegs 
out  of  square  occupational  holes.  There  are  tests 
to  determine  whether  you  are  fit  for  your  work  or 
are  competing  in  a  field  for  which  you  have  no  ability 

^YM.B.Levick 


You  know,”  said  the 
traveling  salesman 
as  he  leaned  for¬ 
ward,  “IVe  always 
wanted  to  be  a  contractor. 

Maybe  it  sounds  foolish. 

But  to  build  things,  to  see 
them  grow,  sound  and  solid 
so  you  can  touch  them ;  to 
handle  men — that’s  some¬ 
thing  like!  I  guess  that’s 
why  I  was  always  putter¬ 
ing  with  a  tool-chest  when  I  was  a  kid.  But 
I  just  gravitated.  I’ve  done  pretty  well,  selling, 
but  I  hate  travel.  And  there’s  no  satisfaction 
in  it.  Now,  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  nerve  for  a 
man  to  turn  right  around  when  he’s  well  start¬ 
ed.  And  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about  con¬ 
tracting,  practically.  Tell  me  this:  Can  I 
make  a  go  of  it?” 

He  could.  That,  to  come  to  the  point  at 
once,  is  the  end  of  this  real  life  stor\’  as  it  came 
before  the  specialists  in  mind  problems  on  the 
staff  of  the  Psychological  Corporation.  He 
was  a  quick,  lean-faced  man  of  thirty,  of  the 
sort  to  be  found  in  the  five-thousand-dollar  to 
ten-thousand-dollar-a-year  class  of  salesmen — 
fairly  successful  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  except 
himself.  He  was  ready  to  begin  all  over  again, 
if  there  w’as  a  chance  of  getting  what  he  wanted. 

Many  such  stories  are  carried  to  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Corporation  which  is  bringing  the 
science  of  psychology  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  e\’ery-day,  normal  men  and  women.  The 
organization  was  created  in  1921  by  twenty  of 
America’s  foremost  psychologists,  most  of 
them  professors  in  big  universities.  They 
wanted  to  give  the  public  psychologx'  on  a.  busi¬ 
ness  basis,  to  make  it  pay.  No  other  scientific 
body  has  ever  been  set  up  in  just  this  way. 
And  the  plan  has  worked. 

W’hat  hapf)ened  to  the  traveling  salesman? 
First,  he  reached  his  limit  of  dissatisfaction. 
He  told  himself  he  would  make  himself  into  a 
contractor,  if  he  could.  Then  he  decided  to 


find  out  whether  or  not 
nature  had  given  him  the 
qualities  a  contractor 
needs.  So  he  called  up 
and  incidentally  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  telephone 
number  itself  was  a  first 
step  in  psychology.  The 
Corporation  got  it  as  a 
help  to  immediate  memory. 
He  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment  at  which  he  stated 
his  problem,  in  a  conference  with  a  man  who 
has  spent  his  life  studying  the  ways  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  human  mind  and  the  human 
nervous  system. 

The  salesman  asks  if  he  has  brains  enough  to 
change  in  mid-career,  and  fitness  for  the  new 
work.  For  just  such  men  intricate  tests  have 
been  worked  out,  examinations  which  measure 
intelligence,  quickness  of  mind  and  eye,  one’s 
attitude  toward  men  with  whom  one  must  deal, 
even  the  knack  for  handling  special  jobs.  If 
the  salesman  wanted  to  become  something  else, 
instead  of  a  contractor,  he  would  be  given  cer¬ 
tain  special  tests.  He  wants  chiefly,  however, 
to  find  out  if  his  mind  is  limber  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  learn  a  new  life  work. 

He  is  set  to  answering  questions  and  solving 
what  look  like  puzzles.  Some  seem  foolish  to 
him,  but  the  examiner  stands  by  with  a  stop¬ 
watch.  When  the  papers  are  marked  like  a 
schoolboy’s  examination  papers,  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Corporation  reports  to  him:  “You  will 
probably  make  a  goorl  contractor;  you  have  the 
intelligence  and  also  aptitude.”  And  the  sales¬ 
man  bolts  out  of  the  door  to  find  a  technical 
school  for  contractors. 

Hidden  ambitions  come  in  this  fashion  to  the 
Corporation,  at  its  offices  in  the  big  cities  or  to 
its  associate  members  who  are  carrjdng  on  the 
work  all  over  the  country.  They  have  no 
magic  formulas.  They  do  not  try  to  say, 
“You  will  inevitably  be  a  dazzling  success.” 
But  they  do  measure,  tally,  compare  with 


THOUSANDS  of  doubts  and  quan¬ 
daries  about  occupational  fitness  have 
been  brought  to  the  Psychological 
Corporation  a  scientific  body  organ¬ 
ized  by  some  of  the  foremost  mental 
specialists  in  America.  From  this  ex¬ 
perience  tests  have  been  prepared 
disclosing  whether  you  have  natural 
ability  for  various  sorts  of  work — 
salesmanship,  banking,  handling  men, 
dealing  with  figures  driving  a  car, 
taking  dictation,  and  many  others. 
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averages,  and  say,  “You  show  good  mechan¬ 
ical  ability,”  of  whatever  sort  it  may  be,  “and 
you  have  a  mind  so  far  above  the  average” 
(or  below,  as  it  sometimes  happ)ens),  “and  the 
probabilities  are  that  you  would  do  well  in  the 
undertaking  that  you’re  thinking  about.” 

Sometimes  such  tests  reveal  an  unsuspected 
talent.  There  was,  for  e.\ample,  Richard 
Jones.  The  Corporation  does  not  tattle  about 
its  clients,  any  more 
than  a  doctor  would, 
but  call  him  Richard 
Jones.  He  was  young. 

“I  don’t  know  just  what 
I’m  good  for,”  he  said. 

“That’s  why  I  came 
here.  It.  seems  to  me 
I’m  fairly  bright,  but 
maybe  I’m  prejudiced. 

What’s  the  use  of  start¬ 
ing  some  sort  of  work  if 
I’m  never  going  to  be 
good  at  it?” 

So  they  measured 
him.  He  was  more 
than  fairly  bright;  he 
was  in  the  superior 
class.  Had  he  thought 
of  any  field  for  his  life 
work?  Well,  maybe 
law.  Now,  while  there 
is  no  test  for  legal  abil¬ 
ity  (not  yet,  at  any 
rate),  there  are  certain 
lawyer  qualities  which 
would  be  indicated 
in  the  mere  measure¬ 
ment  of  general  in¬ 
telligence;  quickness 
of  mind  and  wit,  abil¬ 
ity  to  detect  loop¬ 
holes  and  errors  and 
to  handle  abstract 
ideas,  directness  in 
getting  at  the  heart 
of  a  puzzle,  a  knack 
in  the  use  of  words. 

“WeU,”  asked  Rich¬ 
ard  Jones,  “have  I  got 
anything?” 

“You’ve  got  a  lot,” 
said  the  examiner, 
pointing  out  this  and 

that.  “If  you  want  to  be  a 'lawyer,  go  to  it.” 
Most  often,  however,  what  sends  a  man 


of  this  sort  are  asking  psychology  to  tell  them. 

Psychology  has  become  a  common  word 
within  a  few  years.  It  is  to  be  seen  on  news¬ 
stands,  in  advertisements,  even  on  the  canvas 
signs  of  those  who  used  to  be  fortune-tellers 
and  phrenologists.  The  word  covers  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  sins.  There  is  no  pure-psychology 
law  like  the  pure-food  law. 

It  was  partly  to  combat  this  that  the  Psy- 
_  chological  Corporation 


A  BRAIN  TEASER 


THERE  are  many  kinds  of  tests  to 
determine  whether  your  mentality  is 
above  or  below  the  average  and  in 
what  respects  it  varies  from  the  aver¬ 
age.  The  following  is  only  one  test 
in  a  series  of  thirteen  prepared  for  High 
School  Graduates. 


Look  at  each  sentence.  Think  what 
it  would  be  if  the  words  were  put  in 
the  right  order.  If  it  would  be  true, 
draw  a  line  imder  the  word  true.  If 
it  would  be  false,  draw  a  line  under 
the  word  false. 


1.  health  necessary  camp 

a  is  to  clean  . True 

2.  Germany  of  Wilson 

king  is  England  and .  True 

3.  work  like  men  all . True 

4.  water  cork  on  float  will 

not  . True 

5.  iron  paper  made  of  is 

filings  . True 

6.  tropics  is  in  the  pro¬ 

duced  rubber . True 

7.  fish  hunt  and  like  boys 

to  never  . True 

8.  size  now  of  guns  use 

are  great  in . True 

9.  bushes  trees  roots  have 

and  their  air  the  in  True 

10.  not  bees  lazy  and  are 

ants  called  . True 


False 


False 

False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


those 

Your 


Check  up  your  answers  with 
given  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
proficiency  in  an  actual  test  would  be 
judged  by  the  time  required  to  answer. 


was  organized.  Psychol¬ 
ogy’  has  been  called  the 
science  of  life,  and  a 
score  of  scientific  men 
of  the  first  standing  set 
about  bringing  psychol¬ 
ogy  into  every-day  life. 
The  Corporation  is  in 
business.  But  its 
profits  are  limited  to  a 
low  return  and  what  it 
makes  above  that  is 
turned  back  into  a  fund 
for  research.  The  in¬ 
tent  is  to  let  this  sci¬ 
ence  make  its  way  as 
an  active  force  in  the 
ordinary  world.  It  is 
accomplishing  its  pur¬ 
pose  by  giving  expert 
advice  to  Richard 
Joneses  and  to  employ¬ 
ers,  tackling  not  only 
the  matter  of  personal 
fitness  but  big  problems 
of  industry  as  well. 

Dr.  James  R.  Angell, 
president  of  Yale,  is  a 
director  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Dr.  J.  McKeen 
Cattell  is  its  president. 
Other  officers  are  Wal¬ 
ter  Dill  Scott,  widely 
known  to  the  public  as 
president  of  North¬ 
western  University; 
Lewis  M.  Terman  of 
Stanford  University, 
an  authority  on  intelli¬ 
gence  tests;  Professor 
Edward  L.  Thorndike 
of  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University, 
The  board  of  directors 


or  a  woman  to  the  Corporation  is  just  down¬ 
right  dissatisfaction.  After  five  years  or  ten 
or  even  twenty,  a  man  finds  he  is  not  getting 
the  money  or  the  resp)ect  he  hoped  for. 
“WTiat’s  the  matter?”  he  asks.  Most  who  ask 
that  blame  conditions,  say  they  are  not  ap¬ 
preciated.  Some  say  in  the  end,  “Is  the 
fault  in  myself?”  More  and  more,  people 


and  Dean  R.  Brimhall. 
reads  like  a  Who’s  Who  of  Psychology. 

The  Corporation  set  up  shop  in  New  York. 
After  four  years  it  is  able  to  put  at  the  disposal 
of  Richard  Jones  and  its  other  clients  a  string  of 
twelve  branches,  some  with  staffs  of  as  many  as 
twelve  persons  and,  in  addition,  stations  in 
sixty-eight  cities  and  towns  in  more  than  forty 
states  and  Canada.  This  effort  to  make  scien¬ 
tific  service  as  easy  to  find  as  a  gas  station  on  a 
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h  motor  highway  has  the  cooperation  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
1  ciation.  It  is  as  if  several  hundred  picked 
j  physicians,  all  interested  in  one  phase  or  an- 
I  other  of  a  certain  medical  problem,  agreed  to 
t  put  themselves  at  the  call  of  the  business  public. 

;  There  is  an  important  difference,  however. 

The  i>sycholog>'  which  deals  with  sick  minds  is 
I  not  the  psychology'  offered  by  the  Corporation, 
i  This  work  deals  with  healthy  minds  and  prac- 

Itical  affairs. 

That  is  why  the  Corporation’s  staff  could  go 
only  so  far  with  Walter  Arnold.  A  mental 
doctor  would  have  gone 
farther;  the  Co^ration 
I  is  not  a  physician  but  a 
I  business  adviser  to  the 
I  mind. 

\  Walter  Arnold  (or  call 
i  him  Mr.  X;  the  name 
doesn’t  matter)  didn’t 
know  what  was  the 
matter  with  himself. 

Neither  did  Hoyt. 

Hoyt  was  the  general 
manager.  They  worked 
for  a  big  manufacturing 
company. 

“I  don’t  like  to  fire 
him,”  said  Brewster, 
the  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany',  to  Hoyt,  “but  I 
can’t  see  that  Arnold  is 
earning  his  salt.  What’s 
the  matter  with  that  fel¬ 
low,  any'way?” 

Hoyt  couldn’t  tell. 

“I  wish  he  had  Merrill’s 
pep,”  he  said. 

Merrill  was  a  y'ounger 
man.  Arnold  was  hired 
right  out  of  college,  fif¬ 
teen  y'ears  back.  He 
had  held  a  dozen  jobs  on 
the  production  and  of¬ 
fice  ends;  he  knew  the 
business  backward  and 
forward.  But  he  al¬ 
ways  stopped  short. 

His  limit  was  the  boundary  of  routine. 

“Give  him  one  more  chance,”  said  Brewster 
to  Hoyt.  Then  he  suggested  the  Psychological 
Corporation.  Might  be  a  good  idea  to  send 
Arnold  there.  Might  be  a  good  idea  for  them 
all  to  go,  all  four. 

Almost  half  the  work  of  the  Corporation  is 
done  on  that  basis;  looking  over  the  whole 
executive  force  of  a  company,  as  distinct  from 
handling  individual  cases. 

•  So  the  four  went.  Merrill,  who  had  as  much 
'  snap  and  go  as  a  boss  could  ask  for,  was  fiv'e 
years  y'ounger  than  Arnold.  And  when  the 
tests  were  completed  it  was  found  that  he  had 
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a  poorer  brain.  His  intelligence  was  no  better 
than  average.  Yet  Merrill  was  in  line  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  Arnold  wasn’t.  Hoyt,  the  man¬ 
ager,  came  out  at  the  top  in  these  tests.  The' 
head  of  the  firm  was  third.  Arnold,  the  man  on 
the  point  of  being  discharged,  was  second  and 
Merrill  last. 

The  tests,  however,  are  not  merely  examina¬ 
tion  papers  full  of  such  problems  as  this; 
“Mike  had  twelve  cigars;  he  bought  two  more 
and  smoked  sev'en;  how  many  did  he  have  left?” 
or  straightening  out  sentences  spelt  backward 
and  mLxed  up  and  deciding  whether  they  tell 
a  truth  or  a  falsehood. 
They  include  also  find¬ 
ing  out  things  about  a 
man’s  mind  by  chatting 
w'ith  him.  When  the 
examiner  asked  Mer¬ 
rill,  the  go-getter,  if  he 
could  do  a  certain  busi¬ 
ness  task,  he  would  say, 
“Sure  thing!’’  But 
when  Arnold  was  asked, 
he  faltered.  “Well,”  he 
would  say,  “I  don’t 
think  I  could  do  that.” 

“But  you  have  a  good 
brain;  there’s  nothing 
in  that  task  to  be 
afraid  of.” 

“Yes,  but  still  ...” 
That  was  why  he  had 
reached  his  last  chance 
after  fifteen  years. 

Ways  have  been 
worked  out  to  esti¬ 
mate  such  thing-6. 
There  is  for  one,  a  per¬ 
sonality  and  character 
trait  test.  It  is  a  study 
of  handwriting;  not  the 
usual  sort  called  a  char¬ 
acter  reading,  but  a 
study  of  the  changes 
that  occur  while  one 
writes.  It  measures 
speed  of  movement, 
flexibility,  decision,  re¬ 
sistance,  detail,  and  a  good  deal  else.  It  is  a  new 
test  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  final.  The 
name  of  it  is  the  will-profile  test.  Put  waver¬ 
ing  Walter  Arnold  through  that  test  and  you 
find  the  central  thing  in  his  weakness.  He  may 
have  honesty,  flexibility,  coordination  of  im¬ 
pulses,  much  else,  but  he  scores  a  zero  on 
initiative. 

That  much  the  Corpjoration  examiner  could 
find  out.  He  could  tell  Arnold  to  buck  up, 
tell  him  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of, 
try  to  bolster  his  confidence  by  px>inting  to  his 
high  intelligence  score.  But  to  cure  such  a 
condition  as  .\rnold’s  is  not  the  business  of  the 


TEST  FOR  A  SALESMAN 

THE  full  examination,  including  the 
intelligence  test,  requires  three  hours. 
The  following  questions  are  simply 
representative  selections: 

1.  “Do  you  think  Boetius  died  be¬ 
fore  600,  from  600  to  700,  from  700  to 
800,  or  later?” 

2.  “Can  three  lines  in  the  same  plane 
be  px:rpx;ndicular  to  the  same  line?” 

3.  “Name  all  the  sizes  of  wrought- 
iron  pipjc  from  two  to  six  inches.” 

4.  “What  is  the  term  applied  to 
short,  lively  chorus  girls?  Kittens? 
Ponies?  Baby  dolls?  Footlight 
dodgers?” 

0.  “What  beats  a  flush?  Four^? 
A  Straight?  Three  of  a  kind?  Two 
pxiirs?” 

6.  “What  is  the  nickname  of  the 
Chicago  Nationals?  Cardinals? 
Braves?  White  Sox?  Cubs?” 

The  successful  life  insurance  salesman 
is  the  sort  of  man  who  would  know  the 
answers,  because  he  is  interested  or 
has  mixed  with  people  who  know  or 
because  he  has  recognized  that  these 
terms  and  topics  are  a  means  of  getting 
in  touch  with  possible  buyers. 
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Corporation;  that  is  work  for  the  physician. 
The  examination  accomplished  for  Arnold  as 
much  as  it  was  intended  to:  it  put  a'  finger  on 
•  the  seat  of  the  trouble  and  made  a  business 
diagnosis. 

Mental  tests,  to  most  people,  sound  very  far 
away  from  the  practical  world.  But  they  are 
not  dry  and  statistical.  They  are  of  many 
sorts,  to  measure  different  qualities.  There  are 
long  ones  and  short  ones,  tests  for  children, 
tests  to  show  if  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege.  Then  there  are  the  vocational  tests,  to 
show  ability  for  work  of  different  sorts.  Some¬ 
times  the  person  taking  the  examination  comes 
across  questions  that  surprise  him. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  young  Tom  Brewer. 
He’s  working  in  an  insurance  ofl&ce  and  he 
wants  to  become  a  salesman.  His  imcle  tells 
him  he’d  make  a  rotten  salesman  and  Tom, 
when  he  gets  through  feeling  sore,  decides  to 
look  into  the  matter.  He  asks  for  a  full  exami¬ 
nation;  he  spends  three  hours  at  it,  though  it 
could  be  done  in  one  if  he  didn’t  want  to  be  so 
thorough.  That  is  the  intelligence  test  and  it 
shows  he  has  a  fair  brain.  Then  he  goes  in 
for  the  salesmanship  test.  This  is  something 
comparatively  new;  it  has  been  worked  out 
only  for  life  insurance  salesmen.  In  the  intel¬ 
ligence  test,  Tom  worried  over  such  questions  as: 


A  Test  For  Insurance  Men 


“Do  you  think  Boctius  died  before  600,  from 
600  to  700,  from  700  to  800,  or  later?” 

“Can  three  lines  in  the  same  plane  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  same  line?” 

“Name  all  the  sizes  of  WTOUght-iron  pipe 
from  two  to  six  inches.” 

If  that’s  the  beginning,  thinks  Tom,  what  will 
this  salesmanship  examination  be  like?  He 
opens  his  eyes  and  plunges  in,  telling  of  his 
school  records  and  whether  he  would  rather  be 
an  actor  or  a  mechanical  engineer  (that  also 
shows  something)  and  does  he  like  cripples  or 
vaudeville  best.  Then,  still  a  bit  awed  by  the 
idea  of  all  this  examining,  he  is  asked  to  check 
the  right  answers  to  these: 

“What  is  the  term  applied  to  short,  lively 
chorus  girls?  Kittens?  Ponies?  Baby  dolls? 
Footlight  dodgers?” 

“What  beats  a  flush?  Fours?  A  Straight? 
Three  of  a  kind?  Two  pairs?” 

“WTiat  is  the  nickname  of  the  Chicago  Na¬ 
tionals?  Cardinals?  Braves?  WTiite  Sox? 
Cubs?” 

Tom  hadn’t  expected  anything  like  that. 
But  the  successful  fife  insurance  salesman  is  the 
sort  of  man  who  w'ould  know  the  answers,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  interested  or  has  mixed  with  people 
who  know  or  because  he  has  recognized  that 
these  terms  and  topics  are  a  means  of  getting  in 
touch  wdth  possible  buyers. 

Few  who  come  to  the  Corporation  are  as  de¬ 
termined  as  Tom  to  prove  their  ability  for  a 


particular  sort  of  work,  according  to  Dr.  A.  M. 
Johnson,  who  directs  the  examinations  at  the 
New  York  oflice.  Most  of  them  want  to  be 
told  what  they  can  best  do.  The  first  step  is 
the  intelligence  test.  The  examination  to  de¬ 
tect  ability  for  an  occupation  is  usually  given,  if 
at  all,  by  one  of  the  Corporation’s  associates. 

Showing  up  a  defect  is  as  much  a  service  as 
disclosing  an  unsuspected  talent.  There  was, 
for  example,  a  lad  named  Fredericks,  who 
might  easily  have  wasted  his  life,  if  he  hadn’t 
found  out  in  time.  He  had  quit  high  school 
without  finishing  and  was  making  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  as  a  clerk.  But  he  was  ambitious — 
in  two  ways.  He  wanted  an  education  and  he 
wanted,  even  more,  to  become  a  musician.  He 
was  afraid  he  hadn’t  will  and  brains  enough  to 
get  his  education  at  night  school,  as  he  must, 
but  he  was  quite  sure  that  with  less  than  half  a 
chance  he’d  become  a  musician.  He  could  play 
the  piano,  he  liked  serious  music  and  not  jazz, 
and  he  was  filled  with  glamor.  He  thought  of 
all  the  musical  geniuses  who  had  had  a  hard 
time  of  it,  and  he  thought  of  himself  as  one  of 
them.  But  he  couldn’t  have  both  music  and 
education,  there  was  neither  time  nor  energy. 

Another  lad  might  have  convinced  himself 
of  his  genius.  Fredericks  set  about  finding  out. 
He  took  the  intelligence  test,  to  tell  him  his 
chances  in  education,  and  also  the  musical 
ability  test  which  has  been  worked  out  by  one 
of  the  Corporation’s  directors.  Dr.  C.  E.  Sea¬ 
shore. 

“You  have  an  exceptionally  good  brain,” 
said  the  examiner,  at  the  end.  “You  pass  tests 
intended  for  those  who  have  had  a  year  more  of 
high  school  than  you’ve  had.  Your  score  is  95 
out  of  a  possible  103.  You  are  strong  in  lan¬ 
guage  ability,  fair  in  mathematics,  doubtful  in 
mechanics.  Keep  that  in  mind  when  you  plan 
your  study  courses.  But  you  would  not  make 
a  musician.  Your  tonal  memory  is  above  the 
average  but  you’re  low  in  everything  else — 
rhythm  and  aJl  the  rest.  Keep  up  music  as  a 
pastime,  if  you  wish,  but  don’t  try  to  find  a 
career  in  it.” 

So  Fredericks  put  aside  his  ideas  of  becoming 
a  genius.  Plenty  of  lives  have  been  spoiled  by 
not  doing  that. 

If  his  ambition  had  been  banking  instead  of 
music,  his  ability  in  that  could  have  been  meas¬ 
ured  dso;  and  so  likewise  for  stenography  and 
automobile  driving  and  engineering.  The  lat¬ 
ter  test  would  compare  him  with  the  standard 
of  ability  in  eighty  engineering  schools.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what.it  may  eventually  mean  to 
industry  to  have  workers  picked  for  inborn 
ability.  One  of  the  Corporation’s  leaders  has 
declared  that  the  national  wealth  could  be 
doubled  each  year  if  every  man,  woman  and 
child  were  properly  fitted  for  the  sort  of  work 
each  could  best  perform.  Another  says:  “The 
scientific  control  of  conduct  may  become  of 
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pcaUr  economic  imjK)rtance  than  the  use  of 
electricity  or  steel.”  How  the  misfits  can  add 
to  the  community’s  exiKmses  is  shown  by  one 
extreme  case.  It  is  that 
of  a  worker  who  tried 

familiar 

gether,  but  cost  the  VARIOUS  tests  of 
community — through  based  on  interpre 

his  various  employers —  as  for  instance: 
$3,6I1.S  through  the  ex-  1.  Which  or 

pense  of  training  him  in  ments  below  tells 
new  tasks,  siwilcd  work,  following  proverb 
and  all  the  other  items  catches  the  worm 

which  industry  lays  i 

against  a  new  untrained  I*  ^ 

employee.  2.  Weepmgis 

One  of  the  chief  ob-  "otr 

iects  of  the  Psycholog-  , 

ical  Cor|X)ration  is  to  ^^^rly  birds 

improve  conditions  in  Prompt  pe 

the  matter  of  personnel.  advantages  over  t 
That  is  part  of  making  foolish 

psychology  a  business  ^  P‘ 

projiosition.  One  of  its  ''hich  staten 

chief  results,  however —  meaning  of  this 

in  the  eyes  of  the  indi- 

vidual  clients — has  ”hich  staten 

almost  no  direct  con-  proverb.  I 

nection  with  discovering 

fitness  for  a  definite  job.  •  l 

It  is  a  matter  of  gain-  o 

ing  confidence.  Even  ments  below  tells 

when  the  tests  show  a  following  proverb 
client  that  his  brain  or  dreads  the  tme. 
hers  isn’t  :is  good  as  was  * 

expected,  confidence  thority  is  absent, 

may  be  gained  by  2-  Lnhappy  e 

merely  finding  out  the  to  ^  careM. 
facts,  chasing  away  **•  A  thing  mu 

doubt.  “Well,”  he  may  . 

say  to  himself,  “if  I  A  ^‘rnealisji 

can’t  compete  with  the  ^mall^riim 

topnotchers,  then  I’ll  presence  oi  larger 
have  to  do  the  next  best  ,  Children  si 

thing.”  and  he  buckles  " 

down  to  that.  A  VVTiich  stater 

Such  a  decision  may  i  ' 

carry  a  man  far.  It  was  '  P  f  ^ 

so  with  young  Fred-  stater 

crick’s  friend.  Whit- 

aker.  They  were  much  pudding  is  m  the  > 
alike  in  age  and  circum-  Try  your  own  am 
stances,  but  Whitaker  tions  before  Icold 
wanted  to  be  a  lawyer  fhe  end  of  tWs 

instead  of  a  musician.  *9^*  conditioi 

His  mind  was  made  up.  ^ 

Then  he  went  to  the 

Corporation.  “No  mat-  - 

ter  what  you  tell  me,” 


FAMILIAR  PROVERBS 

VARIOUS  tests  of  ability  to  think  are 
based  on  interpretation  of  proverbs, 
as  for  instance: 

No.  1.  Which  one  of  the  six  state¬ 
ments  below  tells  the  meaning  of  the 
following  proverb:  “The  early  bird 
catches  the  worm”? 

1.  Don’t  do  the  impossible. 

2.  W^eeping  is  bad  for  the  eyes. 

3.  Don’t  worry  over  troubles  be¬ 
fore  they  come. 

4.  Early  birds  like  worms  best. 

5.  Prompt  persons  often  secure 
advantages  over  tardy  ones. 

0.  It  is  foolish  to  fret  about  things 
we  can’t  help. 

A.  Which  statement  above  tells  the 
meaning  of  this  proverb?  “Don’t 
cry  over  spilt  milk.” 

B.  Which  statement  above  explains 
this  proverb?  “Don’t  cross  a  bridge 
till  j’ou  get  to  it.” 

No.  2.  Which  one  of  the  sLx  state¬ 
ments  below  tells  the  meaning  of  the 
following  proverb?  “The  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire.” 

1.  Frivolity  flourishes  when  au¬ 
thority  is  absent. 

2.  Unhappy  experiences  teach  us 
to  be  careful. 

3.  A  thing  must  be  tried  before  we 
know  its  value. 

4.  A  meal  is  judged  by  the  dessert. 

5.  Small  animals  never  play  in  the 
presence  of  larger  ones. 

6.  Children  suffer  more  from  heat 
than  grown  jx'ople. 

A.  VVTiich  statement  above  explains 
this  proverb?  “When  the  cat  is  away, 
the  mice  will  play.” 

B.  Which  statement  above  explains 
this  proverb?  “The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating.” 

Try  your  own  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  before  looking  at  the  ones  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  Under  ac¬ 
tual  test  conditions  the  time  required 
to  write  an  answer  is  an  important 
factor. 


“What  if  you  start,”  he  was  asked,  “and  don’t 
get  through?  You  waste  time  and  money.” 
That  didn’t  bother  him.  He’d  go.  Still,  he 

_ _  took  the  examination. 

It  showed  he  had  enough 
P)\/FR  RQ  intelligence  to  study  law 

.  V  crVDO  probable  success— 

ibility  to  think  are  with  an  if.  “If  you  work 
ation  of  proverbs,  hard,”  said  the  psychol¬ 
ogist.  “Your  rating 
:  of  the  six  state-  shows  you  can’t  expect 

he  meaning  of  the  Vo  slide  through.  The 

“The  early  bird  study  will  come  hard. 

?  You’ll  just  have  to  dig. 

,  Do  that,  and  you  have 

;  impossible.  ^  chance.” 

id  for  the  eyes.  When  he  heard  that, 

over  troubles  be-  Whitaker  didn’t  boast 

^  anymore.  Hedidsome- 

ike  worms  best.  thing  better;  he  showed 

>ons  often  secure  assurance.  The  only 

rdy  ones.  thing  the  matter  with 

0  fret  about  things 

.  ,  .  „  certainty  which,  despite 

;nt  above  t^s  the  caused 

proverb?  Don  t  him  to  go  for  a  test. 

^  ,  ,  .  Another  case  of  the 

mt  above  explains  5^,.^  j_hat  of  a 

5n  t  cross  a  bridge  farmer.  He  was  tired 

of  the  country.  He 

.  ^  ^  wanted  to  be  a  sales- 

e  of  the  SLX  state-  man.  But  he  was  afraid 

to  make  the  jump,  like 
1  he  burnt  child  h  g  salesman  who 

.  ,  ,  wanted  to  become  a 

lurishes  when  au-  contractor.  The  test 

,  showed  he  had  a  supe- 

periences  teach  us  intelligence;  that 

,  .  , ,  ,.  gave  him  the  courage 

.  be  tried  before  w  e  make  his  life  over  as 

I  , ,  ,  ,  he  wished. 

ged  by  the  dessert.  ^^d  there  was  an- 

Is  never  play  in  the  ^ther  man,  nearing 

^  ^  sixty;  a  business  man. 

fer  more  from  heat  He  had  be^n  to  feel 

.  ,  ,  ,  .  his  years.  Was  his  mind 

ent  i^ve  explains  ^  gooil  as  it  used  to  be? 

ten  the  cat  is  away,  ^he  doubt  hampered 

^  ,  ,  .  him.  He  worried.  .\n 

ent  above  explains  examination  proved  his 

rhe  proof  of  the  mating  was  high.  The 

intelligence  test  had 
rers  to  these  ques-  not  j'ct  been  invented 

g  at  the  ones  given  when  he  went  to  col- 

article.  Under  ac-  lege^  so  there  was  no 

I  the  time  req^ed  making  a  direct 

!r  is  an  important  comparison  between  the 
man  of  sixty  and  the 

— - - - same  man  at  twenty. 

“But,”  he  said,  “I  know 


he  said,  “I’m  going  to  law  school.”  But  the  about  what  I  could  do  then  and  this  shows  what 

fact  that  he  was  there  for  an  examination  I  can  do  now.  I’m  just  as  good  as  ever!” 

showed  he  had  doubts  beneath  his  boasts.  [Continued  on  page  i/o] 
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A  Fiction  Feature  Extraordinary 


The  OLD  or  the  NEW 

Two  memorable  dog  stories,  Rab  and  His  Friends,  by  Dr.  John 
Brown,  and  Bingo,  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  are  famous 
tales  reprinted  in  the  following  pages 

Each  month  this  department  puts  before  you  two  exceptional  fiction 
stories  from  the  literature  of  the  past.  One  is  a  masterpiece  of  endur¬ 
ing  fame  that  has  long  survived  its  author,  the  other  a  more  modern 
story  of  the  same  general  character  by  a  writer  nearer  our  own  time. 

The  aid  of  a  committee  of  discriminating  authorities  on  fiction  lends  added 
attraction  to  a  series  that  has  so  far  resulted  in  the  republication  of  such  fiction 
treasures  as  Carmen,  by  Prosjjer  Merimee;  The  Caballero's  Way,  by  O.  Henry; 

The  Man  Without  a  Country,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale;  The  Consul,  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis;  The  Open  Boat,  by  Stephen  Crane;  The  Trawler,  by  James  B. 
Connolly;  Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  The  Late  Mr. 
Elvesham,  by  H.  G.  Wells;  A  Terribly  Strange  Bed,  by  Wilkie  Collins;  The  Inn 
of  the  Two  Witches,  by  Joseph  Conrad;  The  Cask  of  Amontillado,  by  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  and  The  Duchess  at  Prayer,  by  Edith  Wharton. 

This  month’s  offerings  are  Rab  and  His  Friends,  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  and 
Bingo,  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

The  selection  committee  comprises  Dr.  Blanche  Colton  Williams,  author  of 
“A  Handbook  of  Short  Story  Writing,”  associate  professor  of  English  at  Hunter 
College,  and  instructor  in  short  story  writing,  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Henry 
Seidel  Canby,  editor  oi  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  and  author  of  several 
books  on  the  short  story;  and  Mr.  Harry  Esty  Dounce,  author,  reviewer  and 
critic.  Write  them  frankly  in  our  care,  your  judgment  of  the  stories  published, 
together  with  suggestions  regarding  future  stories  for  the  “Old  and  New”  series. 
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aNANEC- 
A  DOTE 
/  \  r  e  1  a  - 
^  ted  by 
Elizabeth 


The  Authors 

Few  wri¬ 
ters  have 
done 


T.  McLaren 
in  a  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch  of 
Dr.  John 
Brown  gives  a 
better  insight 
into-  the  man’s 
nature  than 
one  could  find 
m  volumes  of 

carefully  com-  i 

piled  data.  Dr.  John  Brown.  ] 

In  speaking  of  < 

his  humanness  she  tells  how,  while  driving  < 

in  his  carriage  through  the  streets  of  Edin-  1 

burgh  one  day,  Dr.  Brown  suddenly  paused  : 

in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  and  tmmed  to  look  1 

behind  him.  “Did  you  see  some  one  you  i 
know?”  he  was  asked.  “No,”  he  replied,  “I  ] 

saw  a  dog  I  don’t  know!”  This  gives  an  inkling  s 

of  the  nature  of  the  man  who  basted  of  know-  ] 
ing  every  man  in  Edinburgh  and,  one  is  tempt-  < 
ed  to  believe,  every  man’s  dog,  as  well.  John  < 
Brown  was  born  at  Biggar,  Scotland,  in  1810 
and  graduated  as  M.  D.  at  the  University  of  ^ 
Edinburgh  in  1833.  He  first  gained  attention 
with  three  volumes  of  essays.  Boras  Subsecivce,  1 
the  first  of  which  deals  with  the  equipment  ] 
and  duties  of  a  physician,  and  the  remain-  i 
ing  two  with  subjects  outside  the  profession. 

He  was  emphatic  in  his  belief  that  “an  author 
should  publish  nothing  unless  he  has  something 
to  say  and  has  done  his  best  to  do  it  aright.” 
For  that  reason  he  published  but  little,  distrust¬ 
ing  his  own  powers  and  subjecting  what  he 
wrote  to  the  severest  criticism.  What  little 
he  did  produce,  though,  is  marked  with  tender¬ 
ness  and  humor.  Rob  and  His  Friends,  the 
stor>'  selected  for  reprinting  in  this  issue,  is  an 
admirable  example  of  the  author’s  great  love 
for  animals  and  his  sympathetic  understanding 
of  his  fellow  men.  In  an  essay  on  dogs  he  has 
said:  “I  think  every  family  should  have  a  dog; 
it  is  like  having  a  perpetual  baby;  it  is  the  play¬ 
thing  and  crony  of  the  whole  house.  All  unite 
upon  Dick.  He  tells  no  tales,  betrays  no  secrets, 
never  sulks,  asks  no  questions,  never  gets  in 
debt,  never  coming  down  late  for  breakfast,  or 
coming  in  through  his  Chubby  too  early  for 
bed,  .  .  .  and  you  may,  if  choleric,  to  your 
relief,  kick  him  instead  of  some  one  else,  who 
would  not  take  it  so  meekly,  and,  moreover, 
would  certainly  not,  as  he  does,  ask  your  pardon 
for  being  kicked.” 
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Few  wri¬ 
ters  have 
done 
more  to 
arouse  an 
interest  in 
the  great  out- 
of-doors  than 
has  Ernest 
Thompson 
Seton  with 
his  scores  of 
books  and 
papers  on  the 
subject.  Boys 
the  world  over 
know  his  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

scoutcraft  and 

consider  as  authoritative  his  books  on  wood 
lore.  Largely  as  the  result  of  his  endeavors 
as  a  trail  blazer  in  this  newly  reopened  field, 
thousands  of  boys  of  all  ages  now  turn  to  him  as 
an  authority  on  all  things  pertaining  to  Nature. 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  for  some  time  known 
as  Seton-Thompson,  was  bom  in  South  Shields, 
Durham,  England,  in  1860.  After  a  brief 
course  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  he 
spent  three  years  in  zoological  study  on  the 
Assiniboine  in  Manitoba.  Two  published 
works,  Birds  of  Manitoba  and  Mammals  of 
Manitoba,  established  him  as  an  authority  and 
he  was  piade  government  naturalist  of  the 
province.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  illustrators 
of  The  Century  Dictionary,  executing  more  than 
a  thousand  drawings  of  animals  and  birds.  In 
1890  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mosler  in  Paris, 
whither  he  returned  in  1894  to  study  with 
Ferrier,  Bougereau  and  Ger6me.  He  exhibited 
at  the  Salon  several  drawings  and  paintings  of 
wolves,  his  particular  specialty.  Popular  fic¬ 
tion  stories  about  animaJs,  based  upon  natural 
history  as  observ'ed  by  himself,  or  obtained 
from  trustworthy  sources,  have  gained  for  him  a 
wide  popularity  and  have  aroused  a  sympathy 
for,  and  a  desire  to  protect,  the  creatures  of  the 
woods  and  fields.  Most  of  Seton’s  works  are 
illustrated  by  himself,  with  a  degree  of  faith¬ 
fulness  to  life  and  a  picturesqueness  that  add 
greatly  to  the  subject-matter.  Bingo,  re¬ 
printed  in  this  issue  with  illustrations  by  the 
author,  is  a  representative  specimen  of  the 
author’s  work,  showing  a  dog’s  undeviating  de¬ 
votion  to  his  first  master.  Among  Seton’s 
most  popular  books  are :  IF ild  A  nimals  I  Have 
Knovon,  The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  Lives  of  the 
Hunted,  Pictures  of  Wild  Animals,  Preacher  of 
Cedar  Mountain,  Two  Little  Savages,  Animal 
Heroes,  Rolf  in  the  Woods,  Woodcraft  and  In¬ 
dian  Lore,  and  Woodland  Tales. 
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One  of 


not  to  be  out  before  we  see  it?  Dogs  like  fight¬ 
ing;  old  Isaac  says  they  “delight”  in  it,  and  for  ^ 

the  best  of  all  reasons;  and  boys'  are  not  cruel  j 

because  they  like  to  see  the  fight.  They  see  ) 
three  of  the  great  cardinal  virtues  of  dog  or  j 
man — courage,  endurance,  and  skiU — in  intense  , 

action.  This  is  very  different  from  a  love  of  , 

making  dogs  fight,  and  enjoying,  and  aggravat-  , 

ing,  and  making  gain  by  their  pluck.  A  boy — 
be  he  ever  so  fond  himself  of  fighting,  if  he  be  a 
good  boy,  hates  and  despises  all  this,  but  he 
would  have  run  off  with  Bob  and  me  fast 
enough;  it  is  a  natural  and  a  not  wicked  inter¬ 
est  that  all  boys  and  men  have  in  witnessing 
intense  energy  in  action. 
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See  announcement  on  page  lao) 

)UR-AND-THIRTY  years  ago, 
Bob  Ainslie  and  I  were  coming 
up  Infirmary  Street  from  the 
Edinburgh  High  School,  our 
heads  together,  and  our  arms 
intertwisted,  as  only  lovers  and 
boys  know  how,  or  why. 

When  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  street,  and 
turned  north,  we  espied  a  crowd  at  the  Tron 
Church.  “A  dogfight!”  shouted  Bob,  and  was 
off;  and  so  was  I,  both  of  us  all  but  praying 
that  it  might  not  be  over  before  we  got  up! 
And  is  not  this  boy-nature?  and  human  na¬ 
ture,  too?  and  don’t  we  all  wish  a  house  on  fire 
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stories  of  a  d  o  g*  s  devotion 


Does  any  curious  and  finely  ignorant  woman 
wish  to  know  how  Bob’s  eye  at  a  glance  an¬ 
nounced  a  dogfight  in  his  brain?  He  did  not, 
he  could  not,  see  the  dogs  fighting;  it  was  a 
flash  of  an  inference,  a  rapid  induction.  The 
crowd  round  a  couple  of  dogs  fighting  is  a  crowd 
masculine  mainly,  with  an  occasional  active, 
compassionate  woman,  fluttering  wildly  round 
the  outside,  and  using  her  tongue  and  her  hands 
freely  upon  the  men,  as  so  many  “brutes,”  it  is 
a  crowd  annular,  compact,  and  mobile;  a  crowd 
centripetal,  having  its  eyes  and  its  heads  all 
bent  downward  and  inward,  to  one  common 
focus. 

Well,  Bob  and  I  are  up,  and  find  it  is  not 


over;  a  small  thoroughbred,  white  bull-terrier, 
is  busy  throttling  a  large  shepherd’s  dog,  imac- 
customed  to  war,  but  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
They  are  hard  at  it;  the  scientific  little  fellow 
doing  his  work  in  great  style,  his  pastoral  enemy 
fighting  wildly,  but  with  the  sharpest  of  teeth 
and  a  great  courage.  Science  and  breeding, 
however,  soon  had  their  own;  the  Game 
Chicken,  as  the  premature  Bob  called  him, 
working  his  way  up,  took  his  final  grip  on  poor 
Yarrow’s  throat — and  he  lay  gasping  and  done 
for.  His  master,  a  brown,  handsome,  big  young 
shepherd  from  Tweedsmuir,  would  have  liked 
to  have  knocked  down  any  man,  would  “drink 
up  Esil,  or  eat  a  crocodile,”  for  that  part,  if  he 
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had  a  chance;  it  was  no  use  kicking  the  little 
dog — that  would  only  make  him  hold  the  closer. 
Many  were  the  means  shouted  out  in  mouth¬ 
fuls  of  the  best  possible  way  of  ending  it.  “Wa- 
terl”  but  there  was  none  near,  and  many  cried 
for  it  who  might  have  got  it  from  the  well  at 
Blackfriars  Wjmd.  “Bite  the  tail!”  and  a  large, 
vague,  benevolent,  middle-aged  man,  more  de¬ 
sirous  than  vdse,  with  some  struggle  got  the 
bushy  end  of  Yarrow’s  tail  into  his  ample 
mouth,  and  bit  it  with  all  his  might.  This  was 
more  than  enough  for  the  much-enduring, 
much-perspiring  shepherd,  who,  with  a  gleam 
of  joy  over  his  broad  visage,  delivered  a  ter¬ 
rific  facer  upon  our  large,  vague,  benevolent, 
middle-aged  friend — who  w'ent  down  like  a 
shot. 

Still  the  Chicken  holds;  death  not  far  off. 
“Snuff!  a  pinch  of  snuff!”  observed  a  calm, 
highly  dressed  young  buck,  with  an  eye-glass 
in  his  eye.  “Snuff,  indeed!”  growied  the  angry 
crowd,  affronted  and  glaring.  “Snuff!  a  pinch 
of  snuff!”  again  observed  the  buck,  but  with 
more  urgency;  whereupon  were  produced  sev¬ 
eral  open  boxes,  and  from  a  mull  which  may 
have  been  at  Culloden,  he  took  a  pinch,  knelt 
down,  and  presented  it  to  the  nose  of  the 
Chicken.  The  laws  of  physiology  and  of  snuff 
take  their  course;  the  Chicken  sneezes,  and 
Yarrow  is  free! 

The  young  pastoral  giant  stalks  off  with  Yar¬ 
row  in  his  arms — comforting  him.  But  the 
bull  terrier’s  blood  is  up  and,  his  soul  unsatis¬ 
fied;  he  grips  the  first  dog  he  meets,  and  dis¬ 
covering  she  is  not  a  dog,  in  Homeric  phrase, 
he  makes  a  brief  sort  of  amende,  and  is  off.  The 
boys,  with  Bob  and  me  at  their  head,  are  after 
him ;  down  Niddry  Street  he  goes,  bent  on  mis¬ 
chief;  up  the  Cowgate  like  an  arrow — Bob  and 
I,  and  oiu"  small  men,  panting  behind. 

There,  under  the  single  arch  of  the  South 
Bridge,  is  a  huge  mastiff,  sauntering  down  the 
middle  of  the  causeway,  as  if  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets;  he  is  old,  gray,  brindled,  as  big  as  a 
little  Highland  bull,  and  has  the  Shakespearean 
dewiaps  shaking  as  he  goes. 

The  Chicken  makes  straight  at  him,  and 
fastens  on  his  throat.  To  our  astonishment, 
the  great  creature  does  nothing  but  stand  still, 
hold  himself  up,  and  roar — yes,  roar;  a  long, 
serious,  remonstrative  roar.  How  is  this?  Bob 
and  I  are  up  to  them.  He  is  muzzled!  The  bai¬ 
lies  had  proclaimed  a  general  muzzling,  and  his 
master,  studying  strength  and  economy  main¬ 
ly,  had  encompassed  his  huge  jaws  in  a  home¬ 
made  apparatus,  constructed  out  of  the  leather 
of  some  ancient  hreechin.  His  mouth  was  open 
as  far  as  it  could;  his  lips  curled  up  in  rage — a 
sort  of  terrible  grin;  his  teeth  gleaming,  ready 
from  out  of  the  darkness;  the  strap  across  his 
mouth  tense  as  a  bowstring;  his  whole  frame 
stiff  with  indignation  and  surprise;  his  roar 
asking  us  all  round,  “Did  you  ever  see  the  like 


of  this?”  He  looked  a  statue  of  anger  and  as¬ 
tonishment,  done  in  Aberdeen  granite. 

WE  SOON  had  a  crowd:  the  Chicken  held 
on.  “A  knife!”  cried  Bob;  and  a  cob¬ 
bler  gave  him  his  knife:  you  know  the  kind  of 
knife,  worn  away  obliquely  to  a  point,  and  al¬ 
ways  keen.  I  put  its  edge  to  the  tense  leather; 
it  ran  before  it;  and  then! — one  sudden  jerk  of 
that  enormous  head,  a  sort  of  dirty  mist  about 
his  mouth,  no  noise — and  the  bright  and  fierce 
little  fellow  is  dropped,  limp,  and  dead.  A  sol¬ 
emn  pause:  this  was  more  than  any  of  us  had 
bargained  for.  I  turned  the  little  fellow  over, 
and  saw  he  was  quite  dead:  the  mastiff  had 
taken  him  by  the  small  of  the  back  like  a  rat, 
and  broken  it. 

He  looked  down  at  his  victim  appeased, 
ashamed,  and  amazed;  sniffed  him  all  over, 
stared  at  him,  and  taking  a  sudden  thought, 
turned  round  and  trotted  off.  Bob  took  the 
dead  dog  up,  and  said,  “John,  we’ll  bury  him 
after  tea.”  “Yes,”  said  I,  and  was  off  after  the 
mastiff.  He  made  up  the  Cowgate  at  a  rapid 
swing;  he  had  forgotten  some  engagement. 
He  turned  up  the  Candlemaker  Row,  and 
stopped  at  the  Harrow  Inn. 

There  was  a  carrier’s  cart  ready  to  start,  and 
a  keen,  thin,  impatient,  black-a\dsed  little  man, 
his  hand  at  his  gray  horse’s  head,  looking  about 
angrily  for  something.  “Rab,  ye  thief!”  said 
he,  aiming  a  kick  at  my  great  friend,  w’ho  drew 
cringing  up,  and  avoichng  the  heavy  shoe  with 
more  agility  than  dignity,  and  watching  his 
master’s  eye,  slunk  dismayed  xmder  the  cart — 
his  ears  down,  and  as  much  as  he  had  of  taU 
down  too. 

\Vbat  a  man  this  must  be — thought  I — to 
whom  my  tremendous  hero  turns  tail!  The 
carrier  saw  the  muzzle  hanging,  cut  and  use¬ 
less,  from  his  neck,  and  I  eagerly  told  him  the 
story,  which  Bob  and  I  always  thought,  and 
still  think,  Homer,  or  King  David,  or  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter,  alone  were  worthy  to  rehearse.  The  severe 
little  man  was  mitigated  and  condescended  to 
say,  “Rab,  ma  man,  puir  Rabbie,”  and  where¬ 
upon  the  stump  of  a  tail  rose  up,  the  ears  were 
cocked,  the  eyes  filled,  and  were  comforted;  the 
two  friends  were  reconciled.  “Hupp!”  and  a 
stroke  of  the  whip  were  given  to  Jess;  and  off 
went  the  three. 

Bob  and  I  buried  the  Game  Chicken  that 
night  (we  had  not  much  of  a  tea)  in  the  back- 
green  of  his  house,  in  Melville  Street,  No.  17, 
with  considerable  gravity  and  silence;  and  being 
at  the  time  in  the  Iliad,  and,  like  all  boys,  Tro¬ 
jans,  we  called  him  Hector  of  course. 

Six  years  have  passed — a  long  time  for  a  boy 
and  a  dog:  Bob  Ainslie  is  off  to  the  wars;  I  am  a 
medical  student,  and  clerk  at  Minto  House 
Hospital. 

Rab  I  saw  almost  every  week,  on  the  Wed¬ 
nesday;  and  we  had  much  pleasant  intimacy.  I 
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found  the  way  to  his  heart  by  frequent  scratch-  sat  down,  undid  her  open  gow’n  and  her  lawn 
ing  of  his  huge  head,  and  an  occasional  bone,  handkerchief  round  her  neck,  and,  without  a 
When  I  did  not  notice  him  he  would  plant  him-  word,  showed  me  her  right  breast.  I  looked  at 
self  straight  before  me,  and  stand  wagging  that  and  examined  it  carefully — she  and  James 
bud  of  a  tail,  and  looking  up,  with  his  head  a  watching  me,  and  Rab  eying  all  three.  What 
little  to  one  side.  His  master  I  occasionally  could  I  say?  There  it  was,  that  had  once  been 


.saw;  he  used  to  call  me  “Maister  John,”  but 
was  laconic  as  any  Sjjartan. 

One  fine  October  afternoon,  I  was  leaving 
the  hospital,  when  I  saw  the  large  gate  open, 
and  in  walked  Rab,  with  that  great  and  easy 
saunter  of  his.  He  looked  as  if  taking  gener^ 
possession  of  the  place;  like  the  Duke  of  Well¬ 
ington  entering  a  subdued  city,  satiated  with 
nctory  and  peace.  After  him  came  Jess,  now 
white  from  age,  with  her  cart;  and  in  it  a  woman 
carefully  wrapptd  up — the  carrier  leading  the 
horse  anxiously,  and  looking  back.  When 
he  saw  me,  James  (for  his  name  was  James 
Noble)  made  a  curt  and  grotesque  “boo,”  and 
said,  “Maister  John,  this  is  the  mistress;  she’s 
got  a  trouble  in  her  breest — some  kind  o’  an 
income  we’re  thinkin’.” 

By  this  time  I  saw  the  woman’s  face;  she  was 
sitting  on  a  sack  filled  with  straw,  with  her  hus¬ 
band’s  plaid  round  her,  and  his  big-coat,  with 
its  large  white  metal  buttons,  over  her  feet. 

I  never  saw  a  more  unforgettable  face — pale, 
serious,  lonely,  delicate,  sweet,  without  being 
at  all  what  we  call  fine.  She  looked  sixty,  and 
had  on  a  mutch,  white  as  snow,  with  its  black 
ribbon;  her  silvery,  smooth  hair  setting  off  her 
dark-gray  eyes — eyes  such  as  one  sees  only 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  lifetime,  full  of  suffering,  full 
also  of  the  overcoming  of  it ;  her  eyebrows  black 
and  delicate,  and  her  mouth  firm,  patient,  and 
contented,  which  few  mouths  ever  are. 

As  I  have  said,  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful 
countenance,  or  one  more  subdued  to  settled 
quiet.  “Ailie,”  says  James,  “this  is  Maister 
John,  the  young  doctor;  Rab’s  freend,  ye  ken. 
We  often  speak  aboot  you.  Doctor.”  She 
smiled,  and  made  a  movement,  but  said  noth¬ 
ing;  and  prepared  to  come  down,  putting  her 
plaid  aside  and  rising.  Had  Solomon,  in  all  his 
glory,  been  handing  down  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
at  his  palace  gate,  he  could  not  have  done  it 
more  daintily,  more  tenderly,  more  like  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  than  did  James  the  Howgate  carrier, 
when  he  lifted  down  .\ilie  his  wife.  The  con¬ 
trast  of  his  small,  swarthy,  weather-beaten, 
keen,  worldly  face  to  hers — pale,  subdued,  and 
beautiful — was  something  wonderful.  Rab 
looked  on,  concerned  and  puzzled,  but  ready 
for  anything  that  might  turn  up — were  it  to 
strangle  the  nurse,  the  porter,  or  even  me. 
.\ilie  and  he  seemed  great  friends. 

“.\s  I  was  sayin’,  she’s  got  a  kind  o’  trouble 
in  her  breest.  Doctor;  wull  ye  tak’  a  look  at  it?” 
We  walked  into  the  consulting  room,  all  four; 
Rab  grim  and  comic,  willing  to  be  happy  and 
confidential  if  cause  could  be  shown,  willing 
also  to  be  the  reverse,  on  the  same  terms.  .Mlie 


so  soft,  so  shapely,  so  white,  so  gracious  and 
bountiful,  so  “full,  of  all  blessed  conditions” — 
hard  as  a  stone,  a  center  of  horrid  pain,  making 
that  pale  face,  with  its  gray,  lucid,  reasonable 
eyes,  and  its  sweet  resolved  mouth,  express  the 
full  measure  of  suffering  overcome.  Why  was 
that  gentle,  modest,  sweet  woman,  clean  and 
lovable,  condemned  by  God  to  bear  such  a  bur¬ 
den?” 

I  GOT  her  away  to  bed.  “May  Rab  and  me 
bide?”  said  James.  “Taw  may;  and  Rab,  if 
he  will  behave  himself.”  “I’se  warrant  he’s  do 
that.  Doctor,”  and  in  slunk  the  faithful  beast. 

I  wash  you  could  have  seen  him.  There  are  no 
such  dogs  now.  He  belonged  to  a  lost  tribe. 
As  I  have  said,  he  was  brindled,  and  gray  like 
Rubislaw  granite;  his  hair  short,  hard,  and  close 
like  a  lion’s;  his  body  thick-set,  like  a  little  bull 
— a  sort  of  compressed  Hercules  of  a  dog.  He 
must  have  been  ninety  pounds’  weight,  at  the 
least;  he  had  a  large  blunt  head;  his  muzzle 
black  as  night;  his  mouth  blacker  than  any 
night ;  a  tooth  or  two — being  all  he  had — gleam¬ 
ing  out  of  his  jaws  of  darkness.  His  head  was 
scarred  with  the  records  of  old  wounds,  a  sort 
of  scries  of  fields  of  battle  all  over  it;  one  eye 
out,  one  ear  cropped  as  close  as  was  Arch¬ 
bishop  Leighton’s  father’s;  the  remaining  eye 
had  the  power  of  two;  and  above  it,  and  in  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  it,  was  a  tattered 
rag  of  an  ear,  which  was  forever  unfurling  itself, 
like  an  old  flag;  and  then  that  bud  of  a  tail, 
about  one  inch  long,  if  it  could  in  any  sense  be 
said  to  be  long,  being  as  broad  as  long — the 
mobility,  the  instantaneousness  of  that  bud 
*  were  very  funny  and  surprising,  and  its  expres¬ 
sive  twinklings  and  winkings,  the  intercom¬ 
munications  ’between  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  it, 
were  of  the  oddest  and  swiftest. 

Rab  had  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  great 
size;  and  having  fought  his  way  all  along  the 
road  to  absolute  supremacy,  he  was  as  mighty 
in  his  own  line  as  Julius  Cxsar  or  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  had  the  gravity  of  all  great 
fighters. 

You  must  have  often  observed  the  likeness  of 
certain  men  to  certain  animals,  and  of  certain 
dogs  to  men.  Now,  I  never  look  at  Rab  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  the  great  Baptist  preacher,  An¬ 
drew  Fuller.  The  same  large,  heavy,  menac¬ 
ing,  combative,  somber,  honest  countenance, 
the  same  deep  inevitable  eye,  the  same  look, 
as  of  thunder  asleep,  but  ready — neither  a  dog 
nor  a  man  to  be  trifled  with. 

Next  day,  my  master,  the  surgeon,  examined 
Ailie.  There  was  no  doubt  it  must  kill  her,  and 
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soon.  It  could  be  removed — it  might  never  re¬ 
turn — it  would  give  her  speedy  relief, — she 
should  have  it  done.  She  curtsied,  looked  at 
James,  and  said,  “When?”  “Tomorrow,”  said 
the  kind  surgeon — a  man  of  few  words.  She 
and  James  and  Rab  and  I  retired.  1  noticed 
that  he  and  she  spoke  little,  but  seemed  to  an¬ 
ticipate  everything  in  each  other.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  at  noon,  the  students  came  in, 
hurrying  up  the  great  stair.  At  the  first  land¬ 
ing-place,  on  a  small  well-known  black  board, 
was  a  bit  of  paper  fastened  by  wafers,_and 
many  remains  of  old  wafers  beside  it.  On  the 
paper  were  the  words — “An  operation  today — 

J.  B.  Clerkr 

Up  ran  the  youths,  eager  to  secure  good 
places;  in  they  crowded,  full  of  interest  and 
talk.  “WTiat’s  the  case?”  “Which  side  is  it?” 

Don’t  think  them  heartless;  they  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  you  or  I;  they  get  over 
their  professional  horrors,  and  into  their  proper 
work;  and  in  them  pity,  as  an  emotion,  ending 
in  itself  or  at  best  in  tears  and  a  long-drawn 
breath,  lessens, — while  pity,  as  a  motive,  is 
quickened,  and  gains  potver  and  purpose.  It 
is  well  for  poor  human  nature  that  it  is  so. 

The  operating  theater  is  crowded;  much  talk 
and  fun,  and  all  the  cordiality  and  stir  of  youth. 
The  surgeon  with  his  staff  of  assistants  is  there. 
In  comes  Ailie;  one  look  at  her  quiets  and  abates 
the  eager  students.  That  beautiful  old  woman 
is  too  much  for  them;  they  sit  down,  and  are 
dumb,  and  gaze  at  her.  These  rough  boys  feel 
the  power  of  her  presence.  She  walks  in  quick¬ 
ly,  but  without  haste;  dressed  in  her  mutch,  her 
neckerchief,  her  white  dimity  short-gown,  her 
black  bombazeen  petticoat,  showing  her  white 
worsted  stockings  and  her  carpet-shoes.  Be¬ 
hind  her  was  James  with  Rab.  James  sat  down 
in  the  distance,  and  took  that  huge  and  noble 
head  between  his  knees.  Rab  looked  perplexed 
and  dangerous;  forever  cocking  his  ear  and 
dropping  it  as  fast. 

.\iiie  stepped  up  on  a  seat,  and  laid  herself 
on  the  table,  as  her  friend  the  surgeon  told  her; 
arranged  herself,  gave  a  rapid  look  at  James, 
shut  her  eyes,  rested  herself  on  me,  and  took 
my  hand.  The  operation  was  at  once  begun; 
it  was  necessarily  slow;  and  chloroform — one 
of  God’s  best  gifts  to  His  suffering  children — 
was  then  imknown.  The  surgeon  did  his  work. 
The  prale  face  showed  its  pain,  but  was  still  and 
silent.  Rab’s  soul  was  working  within  him; 
he  saw  that  something  strange  was  going  on — 
blood  flowing  from  his  mistress,  and  she  suffer¬ 
ing;  his  ragged  ear  was  up,  and  hnportimate; 
he  growled  and  gave  now  and  then  a  sharp  im¬ 
patient  yelp;  he  would  have  liked  to  have  done 
something  to  that  man.  But  James  had  him 
firm,  and  gave  him  a  glower  from  time  to  time, 
and  an  intimation  of  a  possible  kick; — all  the 
better  for  James,  it  kept  his  eye  and  his  mind 
off  .\ilie. 
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It  is  over:  she  is  dressed,  stejrs  gently  and  de¬ 
cently  down  from  the  table,  looks  for  James; 
then,  turning  to  the  surgeon  and  the  students, 
she  curtsies — and  in  a  low,  elfcar  voice,  begs 
their  {>ardon  if  she  has  behaved  ill.  The 
students — all  of  us — wept  like  chUdren;  the 
surgeon  happed  her  up  carefully — and,  resting  I 
on  James  and  me,  Ailie  went  to  her  room,  Rab 
following.  We  put  her  to  bed.  James  took  off 
his  heavy  shoes,  crammed  with  tackets,  heel- 
capt  and  toe-capt,  and  put  them  carefully 
under  the  table  saying,  “Maister  John,  I’m  for 
nane  o’  yer  strynge  nurse  bodies  for  Ailie.  I’ll  be 
her  nurse,  and  I’ll  gang  aboot  on  my  stockin’ 
soles  as  canny  as  pussy.”  And  so  he  did;  and 
handy  and  clever,  and  swift  and  tender  as  any 
wopian,  was  that  horny-handecl,  snell,  peremp¬ 
tory  little  man.  Everything  she  got  he  gave 
her;  he  seldom  slept;  and  often  I  saw  his  small 
shrewd  eyes  out  of  the  darkness,  fixed  on  her. 
As  before,  they  spoke  little. 

R\B  behaved  well,  never  moving,  showing  us 
•  how  meek  and  gentle  he  could  be,  and  occa¬ 
sionally,  in  his  sleep,  letting  us  know  that  he 
was  demolishing  some  adversary.  He  took  a 
walk  with  me  every  day,  generally  to  the  Can- 
dlemaker  Row;  but  he  was  somber  and  mild; 
declined  doing  battle,  though  some  fit  cases 
offered,  and  indeed  submitted  to  sundry  indig¬ 
nities;  and  was  always  very  ready  to  turn,  and 
came  faster  back,  and  trotted  up  the  stairs  with 
much  lightness,  and  went  straight  to  that  door. 

Jess,  the  mare,  had  been  sent,  with  her 
weather-worn  cart,  to  Howgate,  and  had  doubt¬ 
less  her  own  dim  and  placid  meditations  and 
confusions,  on  the  absence  of  her  master  and 
Rab,  and  her  unnatural  freedom  from  the  road 
and  her  cart. 

For  some  days  .•\ilie  did  well.  The  woimd 
healed  “by  the  first  intention;”  for  as  James 
said,  “Oor  Ailie’s  skin’s  ower  clean  to  beil.” 
The  students  came  in  quiet  and  anxious,  and 
surrounded  her  bed.  She  said  she  liked  to  see 
their  young,  honest  faces.  The  surgeon  dressed 
her,  and  spoke  to  her  in  his  own  short  kind  way, 
pitying  her  through  his  eyes,  Rab,  and  James 
outside  the  circle — Rab  being  now  reconciled, 
and  even  cordial,  and  having  made  up  his  mind 
that  as  yet  nobody  requirecl  worrying,  but,  as 
you  may  suppose,  semper  paratus. 

So  far  well:  but,  four  days  after  the  opera¬ 
tion,  my  patient  had  a  sudden  and  long  shiver¬ 
ing,  a  “groosin’,”  as  she  called  it.  I  saw  her 
soon  after;  her  eyes  were  too  bright,  her  cheeks 
colored;  she  was  restless,  and  ashamed  of  being 
so;  the  balance  was  lost;  mischief  had  begun. 
On  looking  at  the  woimd,  a  blush  of  red  told 
the  secret;  her  pulse  was  rapid,  her  breathing 
anxious  and  quick;  she  wasn’t  herself,  as  she 
said,  and  was  vexed  at  her  restlessness.  We 
tried  what  we  could.  James  did  everything, 
was  everywhere;  never  in  the  way,  never  out 
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of  it;  Rab  subsided  under  the  table  into  a  dark 
place,  and  was  motionless,  all  but  his  eye,  which 
followed  every  one.  .\ilie  got  worse;  began  to 
wander  in  her  mind,  gently;  was  more  demon¬ 
strative  in  her  ways  to  James,  rapid  in  her  ques¬ 
tions,  and  sharp  at  times.  He  was  vexed  and 
said,  “She  was  never  that  way  afore;  no,  nev'er,” 
For  a  time  she  knew  her  head  was  wrong,  and 
was  always  asking  our  pardon — the  dear  gentle 
old  woman;  then  delirium  set  in  strong,  with¬ 
out  pause.  Her  brain  gave  away,  and  then 
came  that  terrible  spectacle, 

The  intellectual  power,  through  words  and  things, 
Went  sounding  on  its  dim  and  perilous  way; 

she  sang  bits  of  old  songs  and  Psalms,  stopping 
suddenly,  mingling  the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
the  diviner  words  of  his  Son  and  Lord,  with 
homely  odds  and  ends  and  scraps  of  ballads. 

Nothing  more  touching,  or  in  a  sense  more 
strangely  beautiful,  did  I  ever  witness.  Her 
tremulous,  rapid,  affectionate,  eager,  Scotch 
voice — the  swift,  aimless,  bewildered  mind,  the 
b;Uffed  utterance,  the  bright  and  (perilous  eye; 
some  wild  words,  some  household  cares,  some¬ 
thing  for  James,  the  names  of  the  dead,  Rab 
called  rapidly  and  in  a  “fremyt”  voice,  and  he 
starting  up,  surprised,  and  slinking  off  as  if  he 
were  to  blame  somehow,' or  had  been  dreaming 
he  heard.  Many  eager  questions  and  beseech- 
ings  which  James  and  1  could  make  nothing  of, 
and  on  whi^  she  seemed  to  set  her  all,  and  then 
sink  back  onunderstood.  It  was  very  sad,  but 
better  than  many  things  that  are  not  called 
sad.  James  hovered  about,  put  out  and  mis¬ 
erable,  but  active  and  exact  as  ever;  read  to  her, 
when  there  was  a  lull,  short  bits  from  the 
Psalms,  prose  and  metre,  chanting  the  latter 
in  his  own  rude  and  serious  way,  showing  great 
knowledge  of  the  fft  words,  baring  up  like  a 
man,  and  doating  over  her  as  his  “ain  Ailie.” 
“.\ilie,  ma  woman!”  “Ma  ain  bonnie  wee 
dawtie!” 

The  end  was  drawing  on:  the  golden  bowl 
was  breaking;  the  silver  cord  was  fast  being 
loosed — that  animula,  blandtila,  vagula,  hospes, 
comesque,  was  about  to  flee.  The  body  and  soul 
— companions  for  sixty  years — were  behig  sun¬ 
dered,  and  taking  leave.  She  was  walking,  alone, 
through  the  valley  of  that  shadow,  into  which 
one  day  we  must  all  enter — and  yet  she  was  not 
alone,  for  we  know  whose  rod  and  staff  were 
comforting  her. 

One  ni^t  she  had  fallen  quiet,  and,  as  we 
hoi)ed,  asleep;  her  eyes  were  shut.  We  put 
down  the  gas,  and  sat  watching  her.  Suddenly 
she  sat  up  in  bed,  and  taking  a  bedgown  which 
was  lying  on  it  rolled  up,  she  held  it  eagerly  to 
her  breast — to  the  right  side.  We  could  see  her 
eyes  bright  with  a  surprising  tenderness  anti 
joy,  bending  over  this  bundle  of  clothes.  She 
held  it  as  a  woman  holds  her  sucking  child; 
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opening  out  her  night-gown  impatiently,  and  | 
holding  it  close,  and  brooding  over  it,  and  mur-  1 
muring  foolish  little  words,  as  over  one  who, 
his  mother  comforteth,  and  who  sucks  and  is  > 
satisfied.  It  was  pitiful  and  strange  to  see  her  i 
wasted  dying  look,  keen  and  yet  vague— her  i 
immense  lov'e.  I 

“Preserv'e  me!”  groaned  James,  giving  way.  , 
And  then  she  rock^  back  and  forward,  as  if  to 
make  it  sleep,  hushing  it,  and  wasting  on  it  her 
infinite  fondness.  “Wae’s  me.  Doctor;  I  de¬ 
clare  she’s  thlnkin’  it’s  that  bairn.”  “What  I 
bairn?”  “The  only  bairn  we  ever  had;  our  wee  t 
Mysie,  and  she’s  in  the  Kingdom  forty  years 
and  mair.”  It  was  plainly  true:  the  pain  in  the 
breast,  telling  its  urgent  story  to  a  bewildered, 
ruined  brain,  was  misread  and  mistaken;  it  sug¬ 
gested  to  her  the  uneasiness  of  a  breast  full  of 
milk,  and  then  the  child;  and  so  again  once 
more  they,  were  together,  and  she  had  her  ain 
wee  Mysie  in  her  bosom. 

This  was  the  close.  She  sank  rapidly:  the  ■ 
delirium  left  her;  but,  as  she  whisperetl,  she 
was  “clean  silly;”  it  was  the  lightening  before 
the  final  darkness.  After  having  for  some  Lime 
lain  still — her  eyes  shut,  she  said,  “James!” 

He  came  close  to  her,  and  lifting  up  her  calm, 
clear,  beautiful  eyes,  she  gave  him  a  long  look, 
turned  to  me  kindly,  but  shortly,  looked  for 
Rab  but  could  not  see  him,  then  turned  to  her 
husband  again,  as  if  she  would  never  leave  off  | 
looking,  shut  her  eyes,  and  composed  herself.  . 
She  lay  for  some  tinie  breathing  quick,  and  I 
passed  away  so  gently,  that  when  we  thought  | 
she  was  gone,  James  in  his  old-fashioned  way,  1 
held  the  minor  to  her  face.  After  a  long  pause; 
one  small  spot  of  dimness  was  breathed  out;  it 
vanished  away,  and  never  returned,  leaving  the 
blank  clear  (irkness  without  a  stain.  “What  l 
is  our  life?  it  is  even  a  vapor,  which  appeareth 
for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away.”  , 

Rab  all  this  time  had  been  full  awake  and 
motionless;  he  came  forward  beside  us;  Ailie’s  | 
hand,  w'hich  James  had  held,  was  hanging  . 
down;  it  was  soaked  with  his  tears;  Slab  li^ed 
it  all  over  carnally,  looked  at  her,  and  returned 
to  his  place  under  the  table. 

James  and  1  sat,  I  don’t  know  how  long,  but 
for  some  time — saying  nothing;  he  started  up 
abruptly,  and  with  some  noise  went  to  the  table, 
and  putting  his  right  fore  and  middle  fingers 
each  into  a  shoe,  pulled  them  out,  and  put  them 
on,  breaking  one  of  the  leather  latchets,  and 
muttering  in  anger,  “I  never  did  the  like  o’  that 
afore!” 

I  believe  he  nev’er  did;  nor  after  either. 
“Rab!”  he  said  roughly,  and  pointing  with  his 
thumb  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  Rab  leapt  up, 
and  settled  himself;  his  head  and  eye  to  the 
dead  face.  “Maister  John,  ye'll  wait  for  me,” 
said  the  carrier  and  di.sapi)eared  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  thundering  down  stairs  in  his  heavy  shoes. 

I  ran  to  a  front  window;  there  he  was.  already 
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round  the  house,  and  out  at  the  gate,  fleeing  returned,  thinking  of  that  company  going  up 
like  a  shadow.  Libberton  Brae,  then  along  Roslin  Muir,  the 

I  was  afraid  about  him,  and  yet  not  afraid;  so  morning  light  touching  the  Pentlands,  and  mak- 
I  sat  down  beside  Rab,  and  being  wearied,  fell  ing  them  like  onl(K)king  ghosts;  then  down  the 
asleep.  I  awoke  from  a  sudden  noise  outside,  hill  through  Auchindinny  w(xk1s,  past  “haunted 
It  was  November,  and  there  had  been  a  heavy  Woodhouselee;’’  and  as  daybreak  came  sweep- 
fall  of  snow.  Rab  was  in  statu  quo;  he  heard  ing  up  the  bleak  Lammermuirs,  and  fell  on  his 
the  noise  too,  and  plainly  knew  it,  but  never  own  door,  the  company  would  stop,  and  James 
moved.  I  looked  out;  and  there,  at  the  gate  in  would  take  the  key,  and  lift  Ailie  up  again,  lay- 

the  dim  morning — for  the  sun  was  not  up,  was  ing  her  on  her  own  bed,  and,  having  put  Jess  up, 

Jess  and  the  cart — a  cloud  of  steam  rising  from  would  return  with  Rab  and  shut  the  d(X)r. 

the  old  mare.  I  did  not  see  James;  he  was  al-  James  buried  his  wife,  with  his  neighbors 
ready  at  the  door,  and  came  up  the  stairs,  and  mourning,  Rab  inspecting  the  solemnity  from  a 

met  me.  It  was  less  than  three  hours  since  he  distance.  It  was  snowing,  and  that  black  rag- 
left,  and  he  must  have  posted  out — who  knows  ged  hole  would  look  strange  in  the  midst  of 
how? — to  Howgate,  full  nine  miles  off;  yoked  the  swelling  spotless  cushion  of  white.  James 
Jess,  and  driven  her  astonished  into  town.  He  looked  after  everything;  then  rather  suddenly 

had  an  armful  of  blankets,  and  was  streaming  fell  ill,  and  took  to  bed;  was  insensible  when  the 

with  perspiration.  He  nodded  to  me,  spread  doctor  came  and  s(X)n  died.  A  sort  of  low  fever 

out  on  the  floor  two  pairs  of  clean  old  blankets  was  prevailing  in  the  village,  and  his  want  of 

having  at  their  comers,  “A.  G.,  1794,”  in  large  sleep,  his  exhaustion,  and  his  misery,  made  him 

letters  in  red  worsted.  These  were  the  initials  apt  to  take  it.  The  grave  was  not  difficult  to 

of  .\lison  Graeme,  and  James  jmay  have  looked  re-open.  A  fresh  fall  of  snow  had  again  made 

in  at  her  from  without — himself  unseen  but  not  all  things  white  and  smooth ;  Rab  once  more 

imthought  of — when  he  was  “wat,  w-at,  and  looked  on,  and  slunk  home  to  the  stable, 

weary,”  and  after  having  walked  many  a  mile 

over  the  hiUs,  may  have  seen  her  sitting  while  what  of  Rab?  I  asked  for  him  next 

“a’  the  lave  were  sleepin’,”  and  by  the  &elight  week  at  the  new  carrier  who  got  the  g<x)d- 

working  her  name  on  the  blankets,  for  her  ain  will  of  James’s  business  and  was  now  master  of 

James’s  bed.  Jess  and  her  cart.  “How’s  Rab?”  He  put  me 

He  motioned  Rab  down,  and  taking  his  wife  off,  and  said  rather  rudely,  “What’s  your  busi- 

in  his  arms,  laid  her  in  the  blankets,  and  ness  wi’  the  dowg?”  I  was  not  to  be  so  put  off. 

happed  her  carefully  and  firmly  up,  leaving  “Where’s  Rab?”  He,  getting  confus^  amd 
the  face  uncovered;  and  then  lifting  her,  he  red,  and  intermeddling  with  his  hair,  said, 

nodded  again  sharply  to  me,  and  with  a  re-  “ ’Deed,  sir,  Rab ’s  deid.”  “Dead!  what  did  he 

solved  but  utterly  miserable  face,  strode  along  die  of?”  “Weel,  sir,”  said  he,  getting  redder, 
the  passage,  and  downstairs,  followed  by  Rab.  “he  didna  exactly  dee;  he  was  killed.  I  had  to 

I  followed  with  a  light;  but  he  didn’t  need  it.  I  brain  him  wi’  a  rack-pin;  there  was  nae  doin’ 

went  out,  holding  stupidly  the  candle  in  my  wi’  him.  He  lay  in  the  treviss  wi’  the  mear, 

hand  in  the  calm  frosty  air;  we  were  soon  at  the  and  wadna  come  exit.  I  tempit  him  wi’  kail 

gate.  I  could  have  helped  him,  but  I  saw  he  and  meat,  but  he  wad  tak  naething,  and  keepit 

was  not  to  be  meddled  with,  and  he  was  strong,  me  frae  feedin’  the  beast,  and  he  was  aye  gur 

and  did  not  need  it.  He  laid  her  down  as  ten-  gurrin’,  and  grup  gruppin’  me  by  the  legs.  I 

deriy,  as  safely,  as  he  had  lifted  her  out  ten  was  laith  to  make  awa  wi’  the  auld  dowg, 

days  before — as  tenderly  as  when  he  had  her  his  like  wasna  atween  this  and  Thornhill — but, 

first  in  his  arms  when  she  was  only  “A.  G.” —  ’deed,  sir,  I  could  do  naething  else.”  I  believed 
sorted  her,  leaving  that  beautiful  sealed  face  him.  Fit  end  for  Rab,  quick  and  complete, 

open  to  the  heavens;  and  then,  taking  Jess  by  His  teeth  and  his  frieneb  gone,  why  shoiffd  he 

the  head,  he  moved  away.  He  did  not  notice  keep  the  peace,  and  be  dv^ 
me,  neither  did  Rab,  .who  presided  behind  the  He  w'as  buried  on  the  braeface,  near  the  bum, 
cart.  *  the  children  of  the  village — his  companions, 

I  stood  till  they  passed  through  the  long  who  used  to  make  very  free  with  him  and  sit 

shadow  of  the  college,  and  turned  up  Nicolson  on  his  ample  stomach  as  he  lay  half  asleep  at 

Street.  I  heard  the  solitary  cart  sound  through  the  door  in  the  sun — watching  the  solemnity 

the  streets,  and  die  away  and  coipe  again;  ancl  I  from  a  distance. 
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WAS  early  in  November, 
K|  I  1882,  and  the  Manitoba  winter 

1 1  T  I  had  just  set  in.  1  was  tilting 

II  I  I  I  back  in  my  chair  for  a  few  lazy 

h!|  I  ;  moments  after  breakfast  idly 

alternating  my  gaze  from  the 
one  window  -  pane  of  our 
shanty,  through  which  was  framed  a  bit  of  the 
prairie  and  the  end  of  om  cow  shed,  to  the  old 
rhyme  of  the  “Franckelyn’s  dogge”  pinned  on 
the  logs  near  by.  But  the  dreamy  mixture  of 
rhyme  and  view  was  quickly  dispelled  by  the 
sight  of  a  large  gray  animal  dashing  across  the 
prairie  into  the  cow  shed,  with  a  smaller  black- 
and-white  animal  in  hot  pursuit. 

“A  wolf,”  I  exclaimed,  and  seizing  a  rifle 
dashed  out  to  help  the  dog.  But  before  I  coiJd 
get  there  they  had  left  the  stable,  and  after  a 
short  rim  over  the  snow  the  wolf  again  turned 
at  bay,  and  the  dog,  our  neighbor’s  collie,  cir¬ 
cled  about  watching  his  chance  to  snap. 

I  fired  a  couple  of  long  shots,  which  had  the 
effect  only  of  setting  them  off  again  over  the 
prairie.  .After  another  run  this  matchless  dog 
do.sed  and  seized  the  wolf  by  the  haunch,  but 
again  retreated  to  avoid  the  fierce  return  chop. 
Tlien  there  was  another  stand  at  bay,  and 
again  a  race  over  the  snow.  Every  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  this  scene  was  repeated.  The  dog 
managing  so  that  each  fresh  rush  should  be 
toward  the  settlement,  while  the  wolf  vainly 
tried  to  break  back  toward  the  dark  belt  of 
trees  in  the  east.  At  last  after  a  mUe  of  this 
fighting  and  running  I  overtook  them,  and  the 
dog,  seeing  that  he  now  had  good  backing, 
dosed  in  for  the  finish. 

After  a  few  seconds  the  whirl  of  struggling 


animals  resolved  itself  into  a  wolf,  on  his  back, 
with  a  bleeding  collie  gripping  his  throat,  and 
it  was  now  easy  for  me  to  step  up  and  end  the 
fight  by  putting  a  ball  through  the  wolf’s  head. 

TTien,  when  this  dog  of  marvelous  wind  saw 
that  his  foe  was  dead,  he  gave  him  no  second 
glance,  but  set  out  at  a  lope  for  a  farm  four 
miles  across  the  snow  where  he  had  left  his  mas¬ 
ter  when  first  the  wolf  was  started.  He  was  a 
wonderful  dog,  and  even  if  I  had  not  come  he 
imdoubtedly  would  have  killed  the  wolf  alone, 
as  I  learned  he  had  already  done  with  others  of 
the  kind,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  wolf, 
though  of  the  smaller  or  prairie  race,  was  much 
larger  than  himself. 

I  was  filled  with  admiration  for  the  dog’s 
prowess  and  at  once  sought  to  buy  him  at  any 
price.  The  scornful  reply  of  his  owner  was, 
“WTiy  don’t  you  try  to  buy  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren?” 

Since  Frank  was  not  in  the  market  I  was 
obliged  to  content  myself  with  the  next  best 
thing,  one  of  his  alleged  progeny.  That  is,  a 
son  of  his  wife.  This  probable  offspring  of  an 
illustrious  sire  was  a  roly-poly  ball  of  black  fur 
that  looked  more  like  a  long-tailed  bear  "cub 
than  a  puppy.  But  he  had  some  tan  markings 
like  those  on  Frank’s  coat,  that  were,  I  hoped, 
guarantees  of  future  greatness,  and  also  a  very 
characteristic  ring  of  white  that  he  always  wore 
on  his  muzzle. 

Having  got  possession  of  his  per^n,  the  next 
thing  was  to  find  him  a  name.  Surely  the  puz¬ 
zle  was  already  solved.  The  rhyme  of  the 
“Franckelyn’s  dogge”  was  inbuilt  with  the 
foundation  of  our  acquaintance,  so  wth  ade¬ 
quate  pomp  we  “yclept  him  little  Bingo.” 
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The  rest  of  that  winter  Bingo  spent  in  our 
shanty,  living  the  life  of  a  lubberly,  fat,  well- 
meaning,  ill-doing  puppy;  gorging  himself  with 
food  and  growing  bigger  and  clumsier  each  day. 
Even  sad  experience  failed  to  teach  him  that 
he  must  keep  his  nose  out  of  the  rat-trap.  His 
most  friendly  overtures  to  the  cat  were  wholly 
misunderstood  and  resulted  only  in  an  armed 
neutrality  that,  varied  by  occasional  reigns  of 
terror,  continued  to  the  end;  which  came  when 
Bingo,  who  early  showed  a  mind  of  his  own,  got 
a  notion  for  sleeping  at  the  bam  and  avoiding 
the  shanty  altogether. 

When  the  spring  came  I  set  about  his  serious 
education.  After  much  pains  on  my  behalf 
and  many  pains  on  his,  he  learned  to  go  at  the 
word  in  quest  of 
our  old  yellow  cow, 
that  pastured  at 
will  on  the  un¬ 
fenced  prairie. 

Once  he  had 
learned  h  i  s  busi¬ 
ness,  he  became 
very  fond  of  it  and 
nothing  pleased 
him  more  than  an 
order  to  go  and 
fetch  the  cow. 

Away  he  would 
dash,  barking  with 
pleasure  and  leap¬ 
ing  high  in  the  air 
that  he  might  bet¬ 
ter  scan  the  plain 
for  his  victim.  In 
a  short  time  he 
would  return  driv¬ 
ing  her  at  full  gal¬ 
lop  before  him,  and 
gave  her  no  p)eace 
until,  puffing  and 
blowing,  she  was 
safely  driven  into 
the  farthest  corner 
of  her  stable. 

Less  energy  on  his  part '  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory,  but  we  bore  with  him  until 
he  grew  so  fond  of  this  semi-daily  hunt  that  he 
began  to  bring  “old  Dunne”  without  being  told. 
And  at  length  not  once  or  twice  but  a  dozen 
times  a  day  this  energetic  cowherd  would  sally 
forth  on  his  own  responsibility  and  drive  the 
cow  home  to  the  stable. 

at  last  things  came  to  such  a  pass  that 
XV  whenever  he  felt  like  taking  a  little  exer¬ 
cise,  or  had  a  few  minutes  of  spare  time,  or 
even  happened  to  think  of  it.  Bingo  would  sally 
forth  at  racing  speed  over  the  plain  and  a  few 
minutes  later  return,  driWng  the  unhappy  yel¬ 
low  cow  at  full  gallop  before  him. 

At  first  this  did  not  seem  very  bad,  as  it  kept 


the  cow  from  straying  too  far;  but  soon  it  was 
seen  that  it  hindered  her  feeding.  She  became 
thin  and  gave  less  milk;  it  seemed  to  weigh  on 
her  mind  too,  as  she  was  always  watching  ner¬ 
vously  for  that  hateful  dog,  and  in  the  morning 
would  hang  around  the  stable  as  though  afraid 
to  venture  off  and  subject  herself  at  once  to  an 
onset. 

This  was  giong  too  far.  All  attempts  to 
make  Bingo  more  moderate  in  his  pleasure  were 
failures,  so  he  was  comp)elled  to  give  it  up  alto¬ 
gether.  After  this,  though  he  dared  not  bring 
her  home,  he  continued  to  show  his  interest  by 
lying  at  her  stable  door  while  she  was  being 
milked. 

.-\s  the  summer  came  on  the  mosquitoes  be¬ 
came  a  dreadful 
plague,  and  the 
consequent  \'icious 
switching  of 
Dunne’s  tail  at 
milking-time  even 
more  annoying 
than  the  mosqui¬ 
toes. 

Fred,  the  brother 
who  did  the  milk¬ 
ing,  was  of  an  in¬ 
ventive  as  well  as 
an  impatient  turn 
of  mind,  and  he 
devised  a  simple 
plan  to  stop  the 
switching.  He 
fastened  a  brick  to 
the  cow’s  tail,  then 
set  blithely  about 
his  work  assmed  of 
unusual  comfort 
while  the  rest  of  us 
looked  on  in  doubt. 

Suddenly 
through  the  mist 
of  mosquitoes 
came  a  dull  whack 
and  an  outburst  of 
“language.  ”  The  cow  went  on  placidly  chewing 
till  Fred  got  on  his  feet  and  furiously  attacked 
her  with  the  milking-stool.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  be  whacked  on  the  ear  with  a  brick,  by  a 
stupid  old  cow,  but  the  uproarious  enjoyment 
and  ridicule  of  the  bystanders  made  it  unen¬ 
durable. 

Bingo,  bearing  the  uproar,  and  divining  that 
he  was  needed,  rushed  in  and  attacked  Dunne 
on  the  other  side.  Before  the  affair  quieted 
down  the  milk  was  spilt,  the  pail  and  sto^  were 
broken,  and  the  cow  and  the  dog  severely 
beaten. 

Poor  Bingo  could  not  understand  it  at  all. 
He  had  long  ago  learned  to  despise  that  cow, 
and  now  in  utter  disgust  he  decided  to  forsake 
even  her  stable  door,  and  from. that  time  he 


BINGO 

“Ye  Franckelyn’s  dogge  leaped  over  a  style. 
And  yey  yclept  him  lyttel  Bingo, 

B  —  I  —  N  —  G  —  O, 

And  yey  yclept  him  lyttel  Bingo. 

Ye  Franckelyn’s  wyfe  brewed  nutte-brown  ayle. 
And  he  yclept  ytte  rare  goode  Stingo, 

S  —  T  —  I  —  N  —  G  —  O, 

And  he  yclept  ytte  rare  goode  Stingo. 

Now  ys  not  this  a  prettye  rhyme? 

I  thynke  ytte  ys  bye  Jingo, 

J  —  I  —  N  —  G  —  O, 

I  thjmke  ytte  ys  bye  Jingo.” 
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attached  himself  exclusively  to  the  horses  and 
their  stable. 

The  cattle  were  mine,  the  horses  w’ere  my 
brother’s,  and  in  transferring  his  allegiance 
from  the  cow-stable  to  the  horse-stable  Bingo 
seemed  to  give  me  up,  too,  and  anything  like 
daily  companionship  ceased,  and,  yet,  when¬ 
ever  any  emergency  arose  Bingo  turned  to  me 
and  I  to  him,  and  both  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
bond  between  man  and  dog  is  one  that  lasts  as 
long  as  life. 

The  only  other  occasion  on  which  Bingo 
acted  as  cowherd  was  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  at  the  aimual  Carberry  Fair.  Among 
the  dazzling  inducements  to  enter  one’s  stock 
there  was,  in  addition  to  a  prospect  of  glory,  a 
cash  prize  of  “two  dollars,”  for  the  “best  collie 
in  training.” 

Misled  by  a  false  friend,  I  entered  Bingo,  and 
early  on  the  day  fixed,  the  cow  was  driven  to 
the  prairie  just  outside  of  the  village.  When 
the  time  came  she  was  pointed  out  to  Bingo 
and  the  word  given — “Go  fetch  the  cow.”  It 
was  the  intention,  of  comse,  that  he  should 
bring  her  to  me  at  the  judge’s  stand. 

But  the  animals  knew  better.  They  hadn’t 
rehearsed  all  summer  for  nothing.  VV’hen 
Dunne  saw  Bingo’s  careering  form  she  knew 
that  her  only  hope  for  safety  was  to  get  into 
her  stable,  and  Bingo  was  equally  sure  that  his 
sole  mission  in  life  was  to  quicken  her  pace  in 
that  direction.  So  off  they  raced  over  the 
prairie,  like  a  wolf  after  a  deer,  and  heading 
straight  toward  their  home  two  miles  away, 
they  disappeared  from  view. 

That  was  the  last  that  judge  or  jury  ever  saw 
of  dog  or  cow.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
only  other  entry. 

Bingo’s  loyalty  to  the  horses  was  quite  re¬ 
markable;  by  day  he  trotted  beside  them,  and 
by  night  he  slept  at  the  stable  door.  Where 
the  team  went  Bingo  went,  and  nothing  kept 
him  away  from  them.  This  interesting  assump¬ 
tion  of  ownership  lent  the  greater  significance 
to  the  following  circumstance. 

I  was  not  superstitious,  and  up  to  this  time 
had  had  no  faith  in  omens,  but  was  now  deeply 
impressed  by  a  strange  occurrence  in  which 
Bingo  took  a  leading  part.  There  were  but  two 
of  us  now  living  on  the  De  Winton  Farm.  One 
morning  my  brother  set  out  for  Boggy  Creek 
for  a  load  of  hay.  It  was  a  long  day’s  journey 
there  and  back,  and  he  made  an  early  start. 
Strange  to  tell.  Bingo  for  once  in  his  life  did 
not  follow  the  team.  My  brother  called  to 
him,  but  still  he  stood  at  a  safe  distance,  and 
eying  the  team  askance,  refused  to  stir.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  raised  his  nose  in  the  air  and  gave  vent 
to  a  long,  melancholy  howl.  He  watched  the 
wagon  out  of  sight,  and  even  followed  for  a 
himdred  yards  or  so,  raising  his  voice  from 
time  to  time  in  the  most  doleful  bowlings.  All 
that  day  he  stayed  about  the  barn,  the  only 


time  that  he  was  willinglv  separated  from  the 
horses,  and  at  intervals  howled  a  very  death 
dirge.  I  was  alone,  and  the  dog’s  behavior  in¬ 
spired  me  with  an  awful  foreboding  of  calam¬ 
ity,  that  weighed  upon  me  more  and  more  as 
the  hours  passed  away. 

About  six  o’clock  Bingo’s  bowlings  became 
unbearable,  so  that  for  lack  of  a  better  thought 
I  threw  something  at  him,  and  ordered  him 
away.  But  oh,  the  feeling  of  horror  that  filled 
me!  Why  did  I  let  my  brother  go  away  alone? 
Should  I  ever  again  see  him  alive?  I  might 
have  known  from  the  dog’s  actions  that  some¬ 
thing  dreadful  was  about  to  happen. 

At  length  the  hour  for  his  return  arrived,  and 
there  was  John  on  his  load.  I  took  charge  of 
the  horses,  vastly  relieved,  and  with  an  air  <rf 
assumed  unconcern,  asked,  “All  right?” 

“Right,”  was  the  laconic  answer. 

Who  now  can  say  that  there  is  nothing  to 
omens? 

and  yet,  when  long  afterward,  I  told  this  to 
one  skilled  in  the  occult,  he  looked  grave, 
and  said,  “Bingo  always  turned  to  you  in  a 
crisis?” 

,  “Yes.” 

“Then  do  not  smile.  It  was  you  that  were 
in  danger  that  day;  he  stayed  and  saved  your 
life,  though  you  never  knew  from  what.” 

Early  in  the  spring  I  had  begun  Bingo’s  edu¬ 
cation.  Very  shortly  afterward  he  began  mine. 

Midway  on  the  two-mile  stretch  of  prairie 
that  lay  between  our  shanty  and  the  village 
of  Carberry,  was  the  corner-stake  of  the  farm; 
it  was  a  stout  post  in  a  low  mound  of  earth,  and 
W’as  visible  from  afar. 

I  soon  noticed  that  Bingo  never  passed  with¬ 
out  minutely  examining  this  mysterioim  post. 
Next  I  learned  that  it  was  also  visited  by  the 
prairie  wolves  as  well  as  by  all  the  dogs  in  the 
neighborhood,  ajid  at  length,  with  the  aid  of  a 
telescope,  I  made  a  number  of  observations  that 
helped  me  to  an  imderstanding  of  the  matter 
and  enabled  me  to  enter  more  fully  into  Bingo’s 
private  life. 

The  post  was  by  common  agreement  a  reg¬ 
istry  of  the  canine  tribes.  Their  exquisite 
sense  of  smell  enabled  each  individual  to  tell  at 
once  by  the  track  and  trace  what  other  had  re¬ 
cently  been  at  the  post.  When  the  snow  came 
much  more  was  revealed.  I  then  discovered 
that  this  post  was  but  one  of  a  system  that  cov¬ 
ered  the  country;  that,  in  short,  the  entire  region 
was  laid  out  in  signal  stations  at  convenient 
intervals.  These  were  marked  by  any  con¬ 
spicuous  post,  stone,  buffalo  skuU,  or  other  ob¬ 
ject  that  chanced  to  be  in  the  desired  locality, 
and  extensive  observation  showed  that  it  was 
a  very  complete  system  for  getting  and  giving 
the  news. 

Each  dog  or  wolf  makes  a  point  of  calling  at 
those  stations  that  are  near  his  line  of  travel  to 
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leam  who  has  recently  been  there,  just  as  a  man 
calls  at  his  club  on  returning  to  town  and  looks 
up  the  register. 

I  have  seen  Bingo  approach  the  post,  sniff, 
e.xamine  the  ground  about,  then  growl,  and  with 
bristling  mane  and  glowing  eyes,  scratch  fiercely 
and  contemptuously  with  his  hind  feet,  finally 
walking  off  very  stiffly,  glancing  back  from 
time  to  time.  All  of  which,  being  interpreted, 
said: 

“Grrrh!  woof!  there’s  that  dirty  cur  of  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s.  Woof!  I’ll  ’tend  to  him  tonight. 
Woof!  woof!”  On  another  occasion,  after  the 
preliminaries,  he  became  keenly  interested  and 
studied  a  coyote’s  track  that  came  and  w’ent, 
saying  to  himself,  as  I  afterward  learned: 

“A  coyote  track  coming  from  the  north, 
smelling  of  dead  cow.  Indeed?  Pollworth’s 
old  Brindle  must  be  dead  at  last.  This  is  worth 
looking  into.” 

At  other  times  he  w'ould  wag  his  tail,  trot 
about  the  vicinity  and  come  again  and  again  to 
make  his  own  visit  more  evident,  perhaps  for 
the  benefit  of  his  brother  Bill  just  back  from 
Brandon!  So  that  it  was  not  by  chance  that 
one  night  Bill  turned  up  at  Bingo’s  home  and 
was  taken  to  the  hills  where  a  delicious  dead 
horse  afforded  a  chance  to  suitably  celebrate  the 
reunion. 

At  other  times  he  would  be  suddenly  aroused 
by  the  news,  take  up  the  trail,  and  race  to  the 
next  station  for  later  information. 

Sometimes  his  inspection  produced  only  an 
air  of  grave  attention,  as  though  he  said  to 
himself,  “Dear  me,  who  the  deuce  is  this?”  or 
“It  seems  to  me  I  met  that  fellow  at  the  Portage 
last  summer.” 

One  morning  on  approaching  the  post  Bingo’s 
every  hair  stood  on  end,  his  tail  dropped  and 
quivered,  and  he  gave  proof  that  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  sick  at  the  stomach,  sure  signs  of  terror. 
He  showed  no  desire  to  follow  up  or  know  more 
of  the  matter,  but  returned  to  the  house  and  half 
an  hour  afterward  his  mane  was  still  bristling 
and  his  expression  one  of  hate  or  fear. 

I  studied  the  dreaded  track  and  learned  that 
in  Bingo’s  language  the  half-terrified,  deep- 
gurled  “grrr-wff”  means  “timber  wolf.” 

These  were  among  the  things  that  Bingo 
taught  me.  And  in  the  after  time  when  I  might 
chance  to  see  him  arouse  from  his  frosty  nest 
by  the  stable  door,  and  after  stretching  himself 
and  shaking  the  snow  from  his  shaggy  coat,  dis¬ 
appear  into  the  gloom  at  a  steady  trot,  trot, 
trot,  I  used  to  think: 

“Aha!  old  dog,  I  know  where  you  are  off  to, 
and  why  you  eschew  the  shelter  of  the  shanty. 
Now  I  know  why  your  nightly  trips  over  the 
country  are  so  well  timed,  and  how  you  know 
just  where  to  go  for  what  you  want,  and  when 
and  how  to  see  it.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1884,  the  shanty  at  De 
Winton  farm  was  closed  and  Bingo  changed 


his  home  to  the  establishment,  that  is,  to  the  I 
stable,  not  the  house,  of  Gordon  Wright,  our 
most  intimate  neighbor. 

Since  the  winter  of  his  puppyhood  he  had  de¬ 
clined  to  enter  a  house  at  any  time  excepting 
during  a  thunder-storm.  Of  thunder  and  guns 
he  had  a  deep  dread — no  doubt  the  fear  of  the 
first  originated  in  the  second,  and  that  arose 
from  some  unpleasant  shot-gun  experiences,  the 
cause  of  which  will  be  seen.  His  nightly  couch 
was  outside  the  stable,  even  during  the  coldest 
weather,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  enjoyed 
to  the  full  the  complete  nocturnal  liberty  en- 
tailed.  Bingo’s  midnight  wanderings  extended 
across  the  plains  for  mUes.  There  was  plenty 
of  proof  of  this.  Some  farmers  at  very  remote 
points  sent  word  to  old  Gordon  that  if  he  did 
not  keep  his  dog  home  nights,  they  would  use 
the  shot-gun,  and  Bingo’s  terror  of  firearms 
would  indicate  that  the  threats  were  not  idle. 
A  man  living  as  far  away  as  Petrel  said  he 
saw  a  large  black  wolf  kill  a  coyote  on  the  snow 
one  winter  evening,  but  afterward  he  changed 
his  opinion  and  “reckoned  it  must  ’a’  b^n 
Wright’s  dog.”  Whenever  the  body  of  a 
winter-killed  ox  or  horse  was  exposed.  Bingo 
was  sure  to  repair  to  it  nightly,  and  driving 
away  the  prairie  wolves,  feast  to  repletion. 

Sometimes  the  object  of  a  night’s  foray  was 
merely  to  maul  some  distant  neighbor’s  dog, 
and  notwithstanding  vengeful  threats,  there 
seemed  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  Bingo  breed 
would  die  out.  One  man  even  avowed  that  he 
had  seen  a  prairie  wolf  accompanied  by  three 
yoimg  ones  which  resembled  the  mother,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  they  were  very  large  and  black  and 
had  a  ring  of  white  around  the  muzzle. 

True  or  not  as  that  may  be,  I  knew  that  late 
in  March,  while  we  were  out  in  the  sleigh 
with  Bingo  trotting  behind,  a  prairie  wolf  was 
started  from  a  hollow.  Away  it  went  with 
Bingo  in  full  chase,  but  the  wolf  did  not  greatly 
exert  itself  to  escape,  and  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  Bingo  was  close  up,  yet,  strange  to  tell, 
there  was  no  grappling,  no  fight! 

Bingo  trotted  amiably  alongside  and  licked 
the  wolf’s  nose. 

We  were  astounded,  and  shouted  to  inge 
Bingo  on.  Our  shouting  and  approach  several 
times  started  the  wolf  off  at  speed  and  Bingo 
again  pursued  until  he  had  overtaken  it,  but  his 
gentleness  was  too  obvdous. 

“It  is  a  she-wolf,  he  won’t  harm  her,”  I  ex¬ 
claimed  as  the  truth  dawned  on  me.  And  Gor¬ 
don  said:  “Well,  I  be  darned.” 

So  we  called  our  unwilling  dog  and  drove  on. 
For  weeks  after  this  we  were  annoyed  by  the 
depredations  of  a  prairie  wolf  who  killed  our 
chickens,  stole  pieces  of  pork  from  the  end  of  the 
house,  and  several  times  terrified  the  children 
by  looking  into  the  window  of  the  shanty  whUe 
the  men  were  away. 


Next  day  I  lound  him  dead  in  the  snow,  with  his  head  on  the  sill  of  the  door.  It  waa  my 
help  he  sought,  and  vainly  sought,  in  the  hour  of  his  hitter  extremity. 


.\gainst  this  animal  Bingo  seemed  to  be  no 
Bfeguiird.  At  length  the  wolf,  a  female,  was 
killed,  and  then  Bingo  plainly  showed  his  hand 
by  his  lasting  enmity  toward  Oliver,  the  man 
who  did  the  deed. 

Ir  IS  wonderful  and  beautiful  how  a  man 
and  his  dog  will  stick  to  one  another,  through 
thick  and  thin.  Butler  tells  of  an  undivided 
Indian  tribe,  in  the  Far  North  which  was  all 
but  e.xterminated  by  an  internecine  feud  over 
a  dog  that  belonged  to  one  man  and  was  killed 
by  his  neighbor;  and  among  ourselves  we 
have  law  suits,  lights,  and  deadly  feuds,  all 
pointing  the  same  old  moral,  “Love  me,  love 
my  dog.” 

One  of  our  neighbors  had  a  very  fine  hound 
that  he  thought  the  best  and  dearest  dog  in  the 
world.  I  loved  him,  so  1  lov'ed  his  dog,  and 
when  one  day  pxK>r  Tan  crawled  home  terribly 
mangled  and  died  by  the  door,  I  joined '  my 
threats  of  vengeance  with  those  of  his  master 
and  thenceforth  lost  no  opixjrtunity  of  tracing 
the  miscreant,  both  by  offering  rewards  and  by 
collecting  scraps  of  evidence.  At  length  it  was 
clear  that  one  of  three  men  to  the  southward 
had  had  a  hand  in  the  cruel  affair.  The  scent 
was  warming  up.  and  soon  we  should  have  been 
in  a  }x>sition  to  exact  rigorous  justice  at  least, 
from  the  wretch  who  had  murdered  |)oor  old 
Tan.  ' 

Then  something  took  place  which  at  once 


changed  my  mind  and  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  mangling  of  the  old  hound  was  not  by  any 
means  an  unpardonable  crime,  but  indeed  on 
second  thoughts  was  rather  commendable  than 
otherwise. 

(iordon  Wright’s  farm  lay  to  the  south  of  us. 
and  while  there  one  day,  Gordon,  Jr.,  knowing 
that  I  was  tracking  the  murderer,  took  me  aside 
and  looking  about  furtively,  he  whispered  in 
tnagic  tones: 

“It  was  Bingo  done  it.” 

.Vnd  the  matter  dropped  right  there.  For  I 
confess  that  from  the  moment  I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  baffle  the  justice  I  had  previously 
striven  so  hard  to  further. 

I  had  given  Bingo  away  long  before,  but  the 
feeling  of  ownership  did  not  die;  and  of  this  in- 
dissolute  fellowship  of  dog  and  man  he  was  soon 
to  take  part  in  another  important  illustration. 

Old  Gordon  and  Oliv’er  were  close  neighbors 
and  friends;  they  joined  in  a  contract  to  cut 
wood,  and  worked  together  harmoniously  till 
late  on  in  winter.  Then  Oliver’s  old  horse  died, 
and  he,  determining  to  profit  as  far  as  (xjssible, 
dragged  it  out  on  the  plain  and  laid  {X)ison  baits 
for  wolves  around  it.  .Alas,  for  jxxtr  Bingol 
He  would  lead  a  wolfish  life,  though  again  and 
again  it  brought  him  into  wolfish  misfortunes. 

He  was  as  fond  of  dead  horse  as  any  of  his 
wilt!  kindred.  That  very  night,  with  Wright’s 
own  dog  Curley,  he  visiteil  the  carcass.  It 
seemed  as  though  Bingo  had  busied  himself 
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chiefly  keeping  off  the 
wolves,  but  Curley 
feasted  immoderately. 

The  tracks  in  the  snow- 
told  the  stor>'  of  the 
banquet;  the  interrup¬ 
tion  as  the  poison  began 
to  work,  and  of  the 
dreadful  spasms  of  pain 
during  the  erratic  coiu-se 
back  home  where  Cur¬ 
ley,  falling  in  convul¬ 
sions  at  Gordon’s  feet, 
died  in  the  greatest 
agony. 

“Ix)ve  me,  love  my 
dog,”  no  explanations  or 
apology  were  accept¬ 
able;  it  was  useless  to 
urge  that  it  was  acci¬ 
dental,  the  long-standing  feud  between  Bingo 
and  Oliver  was  now  remembered  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  side-light.  The  wood  contract  was  thrown 
up,  all  friendly  relations  ceased,  and  to  this  day 
there  is  no  county  big  enough  to  hold  the  rival 
factions  which  were  c^ed  at  once  into  existence 
and  to  arms  by  Curley’s  dying  yell. 

It  was  months  before  Bingo  really  recovered 
from  the  poison.  We  believed  indeed  that  he 
never  again  would  be  the  sturdy  old-time  Bingo. 
But  when  the  spring  came  he  began  to  gain 
strength,  and  bettering  as  the  grass  grew,  he 
was  w-ithin  a  few  weeks  once  more  in  full 
health  and  vigor  to  be  a  pride  to  his  friends  and 
a  nuisance  to  his  neighbors. 

CHANGES  took  me  far  away  from  Manitoba, 
and  on  my  return  in  1886  Bingo  was  stUl 
a  member  of  Wright’s  household.  I  thought  he 
would  have  forgotten  me  after  two  years’  ab¬ 
sence,  but  not  so.  One  day  early  in  the  winter, 
after  having  been  lost  for  forty-eight  hours,  he 
crawled  home  to  Wright’s  with  a  wolf-trap  and 
a  heavy  log  fast  to  one  foot  frozen  to  stony 
hardness.  No  one  had  been  able  to  approach 
to  help  him,  he  was  so  savage,  when  I,  the 
stranger  now,  stooped  down  and  laid  hold  of 
the  trap  with  one  hand  and  his  leg  with  the 
other.  Instantly  he  seized  my  wTist  in  his 
teeth. 

Without  stirring  I  said,  “Bingo,  don’t  you 
know  me?” 

He  had  not  broken  the  skin  and  at  once  re¬ 
leased  his  hold  and  offered  no  further  resistance, 
although  he  whined  a  good  deal  during  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  trap.  He  still  acknowledged  me 
his  master  in  spite  of  his  change  of  residence  and 
my  long  absence,  and  notwithstanding  my  sur¬ 
render  of  ownership  I  still  felt  that  he  was  my 
dog. 

Bingo  was  carried  into  the  house  much 
against  his  will  and  his  frozen  foot  thawed  out. 
During  the  rest  of  the  winter  he  went  lame  and 


two  of  his  toes  even-  a 

tually  dropped  off.  But  n 

before  the  return  of 
warm  weather  his  health  ii 

and  strength  were  fully  g 

restored,  and  to  a  casual  ei 

glance  he  bore  no  mark  tl 

of  his  dreadful  experi-  t! 

once  in  the  steel  trap.  1 

During  that  same  c 

winter  I  caught  many  n 

wolves  and  foxes  who  c 

did  not  have  Bingo’s  v 

good  luck  in  escaping  i 

the  traps,  which  I  kept  c 

out  right  into  the 
spring,  for  bounties  are 
good  even  when  fur  is  i 

not.  . 

Kennedy’s  Plain  was  1 

always  a  good  trapping  groimd  because  it  was  1 
unfrequented  by  man  and  yet  lay  between  the  1 

heavy  woods  and  the  settlement.  I  had  been  ; 

fortunate  with  the  fur  here,  and  late  in  April  1 
rode  in  on  one  of  my  regular  rounds. 

The  wolf-traps  are  made  of  heavy  steel  and 
have  two  strong  springs,  each  of  one  hundred  1 

pounds  power.  They  are  set  in  fours  around  a 
buried  piece  of  bait,  and  after  being  strongly 
fastened  to  concealed  logs,  are  carefully  covered 
in  cotton  and  in  fine  sand  so  as  to  be  qtiite 
invisible. 

A  prairie  wolf  was  caught  in  one  of  these.  I 
killed  him  with  a  club  and  throwing  him  aside 
proceeded  to  reset  the  trap  as  I  had  done  so 
many  hundred  times  before.  .Ml  was  quickly 
done.  I  threw  the  trair-w-rench  over  toward 
the  pony,  and  seeing  some  fine  sand  near-by,  I 
reached  out  for  a  handful  of  it  to  add  a  good 
finish  to  the  setting. 

Oh,  imlucky  thought!  Oh,  mad  heedlessness 
bom  of  long  immunity!  That  fine  sand  was 
on  the  next  wolf  trap  and  in  an  instant  I  was  a 
prisoner.  Although  not  wounded,  for  the 
traps  have  no  teeth,  and  my  thick  trapping 
gloves  deadened  the  snap,  I  was  firmly  caught 
across  the  hand  above  the  knuckles.  Not 
greatly  alarmed  at  this,  I  tried  to  reach  the 
trap-wrench  with  my  right  foot.  Stretching 
out  at  full  length,  face  downward,  I  worked 
myself  toward  it,  making  my  imprisoned  arm  as 
long  and  straight  as  possible.  I  could  not  see 
and  reach  at  the  same  time,  but  counted  on  my 
toe  telling  me  when  I  touched  the  little  iron 
key  to  my  fetters.  My  first  effort  was  a  failure; 
strain  as  I  might  at  the  chain  my  toe  struck  no 
metal.  I  swimg  slowly  around  my  anchor,  but 
still  failed.  Then  a  painfully  taken  observation 
showed  I  was  much  too  far  to  the  west.  I  set 
about  working  around,  tapping  blindly  with 
my  toe  to  discover  the  key.  Thus,  wildly  grop¬ 
ing  with  my  right  foot  I  entirely  forgot  about 
the  other  trap  till  there  was  a  sharp  “clank” 
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and  the  iron  jaws  of  trap  No.  3  dosed  tight  on 
my  left  foot. 

The  terrors  of  the  situation  did  not,  at  first, 
impress  me,  but  I  soon  found  that  all  my  strug¬ 
gles  were  in  vain.  1  could  not  get  free  from 
either  trap  or  move  the  traps  together,  and 
there  I  lay  stretched  out  and  firmly  staked  to 
the  ground.  What  would  become  of  me  now? 
There  was  not  much  danger  of  freezing,  for  the 
cold  w'eather  was  over,  but  Kennedy’s  Plain  was 
never  visited  excepting  by  the  winter  wood¬ 
cutters.  No  one  knew  where  I  had  gone,  and 
unless  I  could  manage  to  free  myself  there  was 
no  prospect  ahead  but  to  be  devoured  by  wolves, 
or  else  die  of  cold  and  starvation. 

AS  I  lay  there  the  red  sun  went  down  over  the 
spruce  swamp  west  of  the  plain,  and  a 
shorelark  on  a  gopher  mound  a  few  yards  off 
twittered  his  evening  song,  just  as  one  had  done 
the  night  before  at  om  shanty  door,  and  though 
the  numb  pains  were  creeping  up  my  arm,  and 
a  deadly  chill  possessed  me,  I  noticed  how  long 
his  little  eartufts  were.  Then  my  thoughts 
went  to  the  comfortable  supper-table  at 
Wright’s  shanty,  and  I  thought,  now  they  are 
frying  the  pork  for  supp)er,  or  just  sitting  down. 
My  pony  still  stood  as  I  left  him  with  his  bridle 
on  the  ground  patiently  waiting  to  take  me 
home.  He  did  not  understand  the  long  delay, 
and  when  I  called  he  ceased  nibbling  the  grass 
and  looked  at  me  in  diunb,  helpless  inquiry.  If 
he  woul<l  only  go  home  the  empty  saddle  might 
tell  the  tale  and  bring  help.  But  hi.^  very  faith¬ 
fulness  kept  him  waiting  hour  after  hour  while  I 
was  perishing  of  cold  and  hunger. , 

Then  I  remembered  how  old  Girou  the  trap¬ 
per  had  been  lost,  and  in  the  following  spring 
his  comrades  found  his  skeleton  held  by  the  leg 
in  a  bear  trap.  I  wondered  which  part  of  my 
clothing  would  show  my  identity.  Then  a  new 
thought  came  to  me.  This  is  how  a  wolf  must 
feel  when  he  is  trapped.  Oh!  what  terrible 
misery  have  I  been  responsible  for!  Now  I’m 
to  pay  for  it. 

Night  came  slowly  on.  .\  prairie  w'olf 
howl^,  the  pony  pricked  up  his  cars  and  walk¬ 
ing  nearer  to  me,  stood  with  his  head  down. 
Then  another  prairie  wolf  howled  and  another, 
and  I  could  make  out  that  they  were  gathering 
in  the  neighborhood.  There  I  lay  prone  and 
helpless,  wondering  if  it  would  not  be  strictly 
just  that  they  should  come  and  tear  me  to 
pieces.  I  heard  them  calling  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  I  realized  that  dim,  shadowy  forms  were 
sneaking  near.  The  horse  saw  them  first,  and 
his  terrified  snort  drove  them  back  at  first,  but 
they  came  nearer  next  time  and  sat  around  me 
on  the  prairie.  Soon  one  bolder  than  the  others 
crawled  up  and  tugged  at  the  body  of  his  dead 
relative.  I  shouted  and  he  retreated  growiing. 
The  pony  ran  to  a  distance  in  terror.  Presently 
the  wolf  returned,  and  after  two  or  three  of 


these  retreats  and  returns,  the  body  was 
dragged  off  and  devoured  by  the  rest  in  a  few 
minutes. 

After  this  they  gathered  nearer  and  siit  on 
their  haunches  to  look  at  me,  and  the  boldest 
one  smelt  the  rifle  and  scratched  dirt  on  it.  He 
retreated  when  I  kicked  at  him  with  my  free 
foot  and  shouted,  but  growing  bolder  as  1  grew 
weaker  he  came  and  snarled  right  in  my  face. 
At  this  several  others  snarled  and  came  up 
closer,  and  I  realized  that  I  was  to  be  devoured 
by  the  foe  that  I  most  despised,  when  suddenly 
out  of  the  gloom  with  a  guttural  roar  sprang  a 
great  black  wolf.  The  prairie  wolves  scattered 
like  chaff  except  the  bold  one,  which  seized  by 
the  black  new-comer  was  in  a  few  moments  a 
draggled  corpse,  and  then,  oh  horrors!  this 
mighty  brute  boimded  at  me  and — Bingo — 
noble  Bingo,  rubbed  his  shagg>’,  panting  sides 
against  me  and  licked  my  cold  face. 

“Bingo — Bing — old — boy — fetch  me  the 
trap- wrench!” 

Away  he  went  and  returned  immediately, 
dragging  the  rifle,  for  he  knew  only  that  I 
wanted  something. 

“No — Bing — the  trap-wrench.”  This  time  it 
was  my  sash,  but  at  last  he  brought  the  wTench 
and  wagged  his  tail  in  joy  that  it  was  right. 
Reaching  out  with  my  free  hand,  after  much 
difficulty  I  unscrewed  the  pillar-nut.  The  trap 
fell  apart  and  my  hand  was  released,  and  a 
minute  later  I  was  free.  Bingo  brought  the 
pony  up,  and  after  slowly  walking  to  restore  the 
circulation  I  w’as  able  to  mount.  Then  slowly 
at  first  but  soon  at  a  gallop,  with  Bingo  as 
herald  careering  and  barking  ahead,  we  set  out 
for  home,  there  to  learn  that  the  night  before, 
though  never  taken  on  the  trapping  rounds,  the 
brave  dog  had  acted  strangely,  whimpering 
and  watching  the  timber-trail;  and  at  last  when 
night  came  on,  in  spite  of  attempts  to  detain 
him  he  had  set  out  in  the  gloom  and  guided  by 
a  knowledge  that  is  beyond  us  had  reached  the 
spot  in  time  to  avenge  me  as  well  as  set  me 
free. 

Stanch  old  Bing — he  was  a  strange  dog. 
Though  his  heart  was  with  me,  he  passed  me 
next  day  with  scarcely  a  look,  but  resiwnded 
with  alacrity  when  little  Gordon  called  him  to  a 
gopher-hunt.  And  it  was  so  to  the  end;  and  to 
the  end  also  he  lived  the  wolfish  life  that  he 
loved,  and  never  faffed  to  seek  the  winter- 
killed  horses  and  foimd  one  again  with  a  poi¬ 
soned  bait,  and  wolfishly  bolted  that;  then 
feeling  the  pang,  set  out,  not  for  Wright’s  but 
to  find  me,  and  reached  the  door  of  my  shanty 
where  I  should  have  been.  Next  day  on  re¬ 
turning  I  found  him  dead  in  the  snow  with  his 
head  on  the  sill  of  the  door — the  door  of  his 
puppyhood’s  da>-s;  my  dog  to  the  last  in  his 
heart  of  hearts — it  was  my  help  he  sought,  and 
vainly  sought,  in  the  hour  of  his  bitter  ex¬ 
tremity. 


within  the  wild,  rocky 
^  |[  pTi*  fastnesses  of  the  Spavinaw 

S  I  A  I  Hills  of  Oklahoma,  some  thirty 

P  i  I  y  !  ™'cs  from  the  nearest  town, 

gi  ;  <il  burns  the  “Eternal  Fire”  of 

the  Creeks,  attended  faithfully 
by  White  Quill,  the  appointed 
“Medicine  Man  of  the  Manitou.” 

According  to  the  Indian  belief,  seventy  years 
ago  a  noted  war  chieftain  of  the  Creeks,  Black 
Wolf,  at  his  “last  sleep,”  called  his  braves  about 
him  and  informed  them  that  the  Great  Spirit 
had  need  of  him  and  that  he  was  to  be  called 
away,  but  only  for  a  certain  number  of  “moons,” 
which,  in  the  white  man’s  count  would  be  one 
hundred  years.  He  appointed  a  “keeper  of  the 
flames.”  The  one  appointed,  and  upon  his 
death,  his  successor,  was  to  keep  the  ^  then 
burning  in  Black  Wolf’s  wigwam  supplied  with 
fuel  and  never  to  allow  it  to  burn  out  imtQ  he. 
Black  Wolf,  returned  to  his  people. 

Whatever  there  may  be  to  the  legend,  or 
belief,  the  fire  has  been  binning  ever  since  the 
oldest  white  settler  can  remember.  The 
Creeks  fully  expect  to  see  the  return  of  their 
beloved  chieftain  at  the  end  of  the  next  thirty 
years.  The  first  keeper  of  the  fire  died  some 
forty  years  ago  and  a  young  “medicine  man” 
was  appointed  as  his  successor.  This  Indian, 
White  Qiiill,  has  faithfully  attended  to  his 
duty  for  forty  years,  and  as  the  Creeks  live  to  a 
ripe  old  age.  he  doubts  not  but  that  he  will  see 
the  return  of  Black  Wolf  from  the  domain  of 
the  Great  Spirit. 

White  Q^U,  now  sixty  years  old,  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  “eternal  vigil”  not  only  in  the 
lore  of  his  tribe.  He  also  received  a  good  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  “paleface”  school.  He  believes 
implicitly  in  the  legend  of  his  tribe — that 
“flame  and  smoke  from  fire  followed  the  upward 
flight  of  Black  Wolf” — that  the  chieftain  in  per¬ 
son  will  app)ear  again  within  thirty  years. 
For  this  reason  the  fire  is  kept  burning  or 
smoldering  continuously.  At  the  end  of  thirty 
more  years — at  the  appointed  hour — the  flames 
will  “leap  high,  the  smoke  will  ascend  to  the 
sky,  and  down  this  shaft  of  smoke  and  flame 
will  reappjear  the  form  of  Black  Wolf.” 

White  Quill  is  “civilized”  in  practically  all 
resptects,  with  the  exception  of  his  dress. 
But  he  attends  to  his  appointed  duty  with  a 
faithfulness  and  attention  to  detail  that  no 
white  man  would  attempt.  Each  day  he 
carries  the  ashes  from  the  sacred  fire,  in  the 
skull  of  a  sacred  bison  (American  buffalo), 
and  scal^ters  them  to  the  four  winds,  in  order 
that  Black  Wolf  may  know  his  commands  are 
being  attended  to.  At  each  change  of  the 


For  forty  lonesome  years  White  Quill,  valiant 
medicine  man  of  the  Oklahoma  Creeks,  has  kept 
the  sacred  fire  burning  in  Black  WolF s  tepee. 


green  pine  needles  laid  upxin  the  live  coals  so 
that  a  column  of  smoke  “reaching  to  the  clouds” 
may  be  seen.  This  is  also  to  warn  Black  Wolf 
in  his  spirit  home  that  his  return  to  earth  and 
his  pjeople  is  gradually  drawing  nearer. 

\^ite  Quill  is  not  only  a  medicine  man  and 
“keeper  of  the  fire,”  but  a  warrior  also,  as  he 
has  many  times  proved.  Situated  as  it  is, 
many  miles  from  the  nearest  habitation,  the 
location  of  the  eternal  fire  is  infested  by  various 
dangers.  During  the  heavy  snows  of  a  “lean 
winter”  some  ten  years  ago,  WTiite  Quill’s 
living  tent  was  attacked  by  a  horde  of  ravenous 
wolves  that  had  scented  a  freshly  killed  deer 
hung  on  the  inside.  The  Indian,  at  the  time, 
was  in  the  fire  tepiee.  attending  to  his  duties. 
The  fire  tepjee  was  located  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  living  quarters.  White  Quill,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  with  knife  in  hand,  slashed 
his  way  through  the  yapping,  howling  mob  of 
murderous  animals  and  reached  his  tent  into 


moon  a  huge  bed  of  embers  is  raked  ap>art  and 
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E’SWENTY  years  ago  in  the  city 
S  of  Marion,  Ohio,  there  lived 
fa  a  very  determined,  little  girl 
who,  when  t>nly  a  child  in 
ia  grammar  school,  developed  a 
5  firm  ambition  to  perform  diffi- 
^  cult  tasks.  She  was  a  rather 
vivacious  youngster,  possessed  of  a  charming 
manner  that  won  for  her  a  host  of  friends. 
But  what  claimed  the  early  admiration  of  her 
teachers  and  parents  was  the  indomitable  spirit 
with  which  she  attacked  every  bit  of  work. 
Conscientious  and  thorough,  she  never  could 
believe  anything  was  done  at  all  tmless  it  was 
done  well. 

Shortly  after  her  eleventh  birthday  she  fin¬ 
ished  the  seventh  grade  in  the  Marion  public 
schools.  She  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the 
long  summer  vacation  ahead,  believing  it  would 
bring  sunshiny  days  in  the  open  and  long  tramps 
through  the  woods  where  she  could  think  out 
alone  her  many  dreams  and  ambitions  for 
future  years.  .  .  .  Vacation  time  came. 
But  instead  of  bringing  days  of  simshine,  it 
brought  doctors,  nurses  and  interminable  weeks 
in  bed.  The  child  had  contracted  infantile 
paralysis. 

Through  the  long  months  that  followed,  she 
was  hopeful  and  brave.  Eventually  she  was 
able  to  sit  up.  Then  one  day  she  heard  some¬ 
one  whisper  that  she  probably  never  would  be 
able  to  walk  again. 

“I  don’t  care  if  I  can’t  walk,”  she  said  to  her 
mother,  her  eyes  Bashing  in  spite  of  the  tears. 
“There  are  lots  and  lots  of  other  things  I  can 
do.” 

And  that  is  why  an  account  of  Glenna  Mae 
Sauer’s  achievements  through  the  last^  twenty 
years  is,  more  than  anything  else,  a  story  of 
relentless  determination.  * 

Miss  Sauer,  now  a  young  woman  of  thirty- 
one,  lives  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  L.  Sauer,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Despite  every  effort  to  correct  her  afiBiction, 
including  long  and  tedious  treatments  in  hos- 
[Htals  and  sanitariums,  she  is  still  unable  to 
walk  unless  someone  is  beside  her  acting  as  a 
support.  Yet  today  she  is  a  very  active  and 
highly  successful  business  woman,  working 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  daily  at  two  quite 
diverse  occupations  and  earning  a  regrilar  in¬ 
come  considerably  beyond  that  of  the  average 
businessman  of  her  own  age.  She  spends  her 
“spare”  time  developing  certain  talents  in  art 
and  music ;  she  drives  a  car  wherever  she  pleases, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  she  always  has  a 
cheerful  word  for  everyone  and  never  com¬ 
plains  about  a  thing! 

Unable  to  walk,  she  can  drive  an  automobile 


“If  I  can't  walk.  I  can  do  other  things,"  said 
Glenna  Sauer,  and  she  became  a  successful 
young  business  woman  of  Fort  Wayne. 

as  expertly  as  anyone.  At  first  mention,  this 
seems  quite  extraordinary,  but  the  explanation 
is  this:  The  disease  affected  her  knees,  leaving 
them  unstable  and  altogether  too  weak  to  sup¬ 
port  her  weight  in  walking.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  can  hardly  lift  her  knees  at  all,  being 
able  only  to  shuffle  along  when  she  has  someone 
to  lean  on  for  support.  Nevertheless,  she  has 
sufficient  strength  in  her  feet  to  operate  the 
clutch  and  brake  pedals  once  she  is  properly 
seated  in  the  car.  And  that  is  how  she  effected 
her  emancipation  from  the  life  of  a  shut  in. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  her  average  business 
day: 

Shortly  after  eight  in  the  morning,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  her  family  assists  her  to  the  garage  where 
she  is  helped  into  the  automobile,  a  medium- 
priced  car  with  no  special  adjustments.  Once 
seated,  she  is  able  to  press  the  self-starter  and 
then  drag  her  feet  to  the  pedals  where  she  keeps 
them  whenever  driving.  At  eight-thirty,  she 
[Continued  on  page  754] 
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on  a  Missouri  river  bot- 
Sr  tom  a  big  husky  farmer  was 

^  I  T"^  I  plowing  bus  wheat  stubble  one 
if  I  y  II  hired  hand  had 

ii^  played  hookey  to  attend  a 
circus  and  William  H.  Wood 
of  Logan.  Iowa,  was  doing  the 
job  himself.  “W.  H.”  as  the  folks  aroimd  there 
call  him  runs  a  seven-himdred-  acre  farm  just 
as  other  people  run  factories.  His  good  valley 
land  is  really  a  great  chemical  laboratorj-  on 
which  he  is  continually  experimenting  with 
staple  crops  and  trying  out  new  ones. 

“Oh.  well,  he  has  that  rich  bottom  land. 
It’ll  raise  anything,”  the  neighbors  say.  But 
Mr.  Wood  knows  better  than  that  whence  come 
his  exceptionally  fine  >’ields.  Any  land  culti¬ 
vated  without  fertilization  or  rotation  of  crops 
will  ev'entually  wear  out.  So  “W.  H.”  has  an 
accounting  system  for  every'  field  and  it  runs  on 
a  schedule  of  crop  rotation  year  by  year. 
You’ve  got  to  mix  the  best  farming  land  in  the 
world  with  sweat  and  brains. 

But  this  particular  patch  of  land  he  was 
plowing  that  day  had  always  been  a  puzzle  to 
him.  Year  after  year,  without  fertilization  or 
change,  a  good  yield  had  been  maintained. 
And  for  seven  years  the  parcel  of  land  had  been 
planted  to  wheat  which  is  exceptionally  hard 
on  soil.  So  “W.  H.,”  as  his  shining  steel  plow 
cut  the  rich  black  Iowa  loam  continued  to 
ponder  the  riddle  in  his  mind.  That  was  why 
he  was  the  particular  man  to  stumble  upon  a 
discovery  which  may  revolutionize  certain  kinds 
of  fanning. 

While  stopping  to  clean  the  dirt  from  a  plow 
sho\'el  he  noticed  tiny  knots  on  the  roots  of  a 
weed  which  grew  in  great  profusion  in  this 
field.  Knowing  that  nodules  on  the  roots  of 
alfalfa  mean  nitrogen  deposits  for  the  soil  and 
being  of  an  inquiring  nature  as  well  as  a  hard- 
headed  business  man  w'ho  keeps  careful  ledgers, 
Mr.  Wood  heaved  his  two  himdred  and  sixty- 
pounds  off  of  the  groaning  plow  seat  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  gather  some  sample  plants.  Going 
o\'er  the  fidd  charts  that  night  he  discovered 
that  this  field  had  always  had  a  heavy  growth 
of  the  curious  fem-like  weed.  It  was  brought 
in.  he  believed,  by  the  Missouri  River  w'hich 
used  to  overflow  the  bottoms  and  cover  his  land 
before  the  installation  of  Uie  dikes  that  now 
hold  it  in  check.  He  also  remembered  that  the 
weed  always  came  up  after  the  grain  had  been 
cut.  Apparently  it  did  not  injure  the  crops. 
On  the  contrary  a  survey  of  his  records  showed 
that  the  yield  in  this  field  was  greater  than  it 
had  been  seven  years  previous.  .\nd  don’t 
forget  it  had  been  planted  every'  year  to  wheat. 

.\s  a  result  of  these  investigations  “W.  H.’’ 


The  tkigh-Jeep  “weeda”  discovered  by  this  Iowa 
farmer  and  named  after  bira.  ^^ood's  Clover, 
may  some  day  prove  as  valuable  as  alfalfa. 

sent  samples  of  the  weed  to  the  Iowa  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Ames.  Here  the  samples  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Professor  H.  D.  Hughes  a 
famous  clover  expert.  The  professor  recog¬ 
nized  the  samples  as  Dalea  alopecuroides,  a 
clover  little  known  and  generally  considered 
worthless.  However,  Professor  Hughes  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  abundance  of  nodules 
on  the  plant’s  roots.  He  made  a  special  trip 
out  to  see  Mr.  Wood. 

The  upshot  of  some  very  thorough  investi¬ 
gating  was  a  decision  to  test  out  the  weed  in  a 
novel  way.  “W.  H.”  started  mowing  his  weed 
patches  and  threshing  the  seed.  “When  folks 
heard  I  was  saving  weed  seed  and  going  to  plant 
it  the  next  spring  they  thought  I  was  daffy.” 
However,  he  went  ahead  and  later  furnished 
samples  of  the  seed,  a  very  hard  tiny  grain, 
shaped  almost  like  a  boxing  glove,  to  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  .^mes.  Several  acres  were  also 
planted  to  this  Dalea  along  with  his  spring  grain. 

[Continued  on  page  164] 
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ONE  comcr  of  the  Hotel 
ii  National  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
T  i-i  land,  is  a  library  which  serves 

I  jf;  not  Geneva,  nor  Switzerland 

^  alone,  but  fifty-two  countries 
of  the  world.  It  contains  the 
material  which  helped  settle  the 
ve.xing  questions  about  Albania.  The  informa¬ 
tion  on  its  shelves  made  possible  the  difficult 
division  of  Upper  Silesia  between  Germany  and 
Poland.  Every  time  that  most  of  the  world 
meets  in  conference  it  calls  on  the  documents  of 
this  library  to  help  solve  its  problems.  It  is 
the  library  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  over  it 
presides  an  American  woman,  Miss  Florence 
Wilson  of  New  York. 

Miss  Wilson  is  still  a  young  woman,  low¬ 
voiced,  with  a  decisive  courtesy  of  manner 
which  would  attract  you  even  if  her  brown  eyes 
were  less  compelling.  She  has  always  held  a 
“man’s  job,”  and  she  is  allowed  to  forget  it  now 
even  less  than  ever  before.  For  no  other 
woman  in  all  Europe  is  head  of  a  big  library  of 
any  sort. 

If  she  had  not  been  the  only  woman  member 
of  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference,  she  might 
not  have  been  asked  to  organize  the  League 
Librar>'.  And  if  she  had  not  organized  the 
library  for  Colonel  House’s  Inquiry  she  might 
not  have  been  appointed  to  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference.  If  she  had  not  spent  nine  long  years 
at  Columbia  organizing  libraries  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  she  might  not  have  been  put  in  charge 
of  the  very  complicated  Inquiry  library.  If  she 
had  not  overruled  her  family  and  her  physician 
she  would  never  have  gone  to  Columbia,  and  if 
she  had  not  been  a  fragile  child,  she  wouldn’t 
have  had  to  disobey  those  important  people. 
So  it  all  goes  back,  somewhat  as  President 
Roosevelt’s  success  did,  to  the  handicap  of  ill 
health  and  the  will  to  overcome  it. 

She  dreamed  through  childhood,  this  present 
librarian  to  the  world,  guarded  and  protected  by 
her  family.  Most  of  her  days  she  spent  out  of 
doors,  and  life  was  a  smooth  stream  down  which 
one  glided  with  as  little  fuss  as  possible.  She 
was  almost  grown  when  she  discovered  that  such 
an  existence  didn’t  lead  anywhere.  As  far  as 
she  could  see  stretched  the  same  existence,  in 
which  she  played  the  role  of  an  amiable 
spectator.  She  rebelled.  Delicate  or  not,  she 
determined  to  take  a  part  in  the  wprk  of  the 
world,  to  make  some  reason  for  living. 

As  a  first  step  she  announced  she  was  going 
to  enter  the  Library  School  of  Drexel  Institute. 
Her  family  protested.  She  could  not  stand  it. 
If  she  must  be  foolish,  why  not  choose  some¬ 
thing  easy  instead  of  the  hardest  course  in  the 
Institute?  Finally  she  won  from  them  a  re- 


A  Wilson  still  furthers  the  League  of  Nations. 
Miss  Florence  Wilson  manages  its  thirty-five 
thousand  volume  library  in  Geneva. 


luctant  consent,  the  first  victory  in  what  was 
to  be  a  long  struggle. 

The  library  school  was  doubly  difficult  for 
her.  Her  health  was  precarious,  and  she  was 
used  to  taking  excellent  care  of  it.  Now  she 
had  no  more  time  to  spend  in  outdoor  exercise. 
There  was  no  time  for  anything  but  work,  con¬ 
tinuous  work  which  must  be  done  with  an  ac¬ 
curacy  and  a  routine  drive  that  appalled  her. 

Somehow  she  struggled  through.  Her  family 
assumed  that  having  satisfied  her  “whim,”  she 
would  be  content  to  come  home.  But  the  girl 
who  had  worked  so  hard  to  prepare  herself  had 
no  mind  to  abandon  her  future  on  its  threshold. 
She  determined  to  go  to  New  York  and  get  a 
job. 

Again  there  were  family  protests  and  even 
commands.  This  time  her  determination  failed 
to  win  consent.  She  went  to  New  York  with¬ 
out  it,  and  got  a  job  in  a  settlement  library. 
That  first  year  “on  her  own”  was  e.xciting,  but 
[Continued  on  page  182] 
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Served  Them  Right 

Bride  (at  the  telephone) :  Oh,  John  do  come 
home.  I’ve  mixed  the  plugs  in  some  way. 
The  radio  is  all  covered  with  frost  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  ice-box  is  singing  “Way  Out  West  in 
Kansas.” 

Well-Founded 

In  the  da}rs  of  the  old  Cripple  Creek  a  mining 
camp  judge,  upon  finding  the  bad  citizen  of 
the  camp  hanging  by  the  neck  from  a  cotton¬ 
wood,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  a  six- 
gun  in  one  hip  pocket  and  $25.10  in  the  other, 
reached  this  decision: 

“If  the  co’t  know  itself,  and  the  co’t  think 
it  do,  it  allow  this  hyar  man  come  to  death 
from  some  unknowed  causes  at  the  hands  of 
persons  unknowed  to  this  co’t,  and  the  co’t 
finds  the  corpse  $25.10  for  carrying  concealed 
weapcms.” 

No  Trade 

A  Woman’s  Exchange  in  St.  Louis  was 
managed  at  one  time  by  a  lady  of  uncertain  age 
noted  neither  for  pulchritude  nor  amiability. 
A  lank  Missourian  walking  by  noticed  the 
sign,  studied  it  awhile,  grinned  and  sauntered 
in.  In  an  instant  the  manager  was  facing  him 
asking  rather  acidly  what  he  wanted. 

“This  the  Woman’s  Exchange?”  he  drawled. 

“It  is,”  she  snapped. 

“An’  air  you  the  woman?'^  he  persisted. 

“I  am,”  she  replied  in  an  exasperated  tone. 

He  looked  at  her  again,  then  around  the 
room,  changed  his  chew  of  tobacco  from  the 
right  to  the  left  cheek  and  edged  toward  the 
door.  Once  safe  in  the  doorway  he  remarked: 
“Wall,  I  thought,  ptu,  we  might  do  business, 
ptu,  but  I  reckon  I'll  just  keep  Sal.” 


In  the  Big  League  Now  . 

A  rising  young  burglar  had  just  moved  in 
from  Milwaukee  to  Chicago  and  won  the  hand 
of  Chi  Bessie,  the  famous  dip.  He  rushed  home 
one  morning  in  the  wee,  small  hours  in  high 
excitement. 

“Wake  up.  Kid!”  he  shouted  to  his  wife, 
“Wake  up!  Pack  up!  We  gotta  hop  a  rattler 
quick.  I  just  cracked  the  biggest  crib  in  town 
and  bump^  off  a  coupla  harness  bulls!” 

“Aw,  shut  up  and  go  to  sleep,”  expostulated 
the  fair  lady.  “You’re  in  Chicago  now.” 

They  Sure  Could  Gambol 

An  Idaho  sheep  raiser  whose  herder  had  quit, 
searched  high  and  low  for  a  substitute.  There 
were  no  old  hands  to  be  had,  so  he  offered  the 
job  to  a  Michigan  lumberjack  who  was  stranded 
on  his  way  to  the  Coast. 

“I  don’t  know  nothing  about  sheep,”  ad¬ 
mitted  the  man. 

“Well  you  don’t  need  to  know  nothing  to 
herd  sheep,”  said  the  sheepman.  “You  just 
have  to  be  a  little  spry  to  get  them  all  rormded 
up  at  night.” 

“Oh,  I’m  spry  all  right,”  said  the  logger,  and 
he  took  the  job. 

That  night  he  was  pretty  well  fagged. 

“How’d  you  make  it  with  them  sheep?” 
remarked  his  employer. 

“Them  sheep  was  all  right,”  said  the  lumber 

jack,  “but  I  sure  had  a  H - 1  of  a  time  with 

your  d — r-n  lambs.” 

“Lambs?”  said  the  sheep  raiser.  It  was  too 
early  in  the  season  for  lambs,  so  he  took  the 
man  back  to  his  corral  at  a  run  and  peered  in. 

After  a  grave  pause  he  turned  to  the  new 
sheep  herder.  “Yes,  you’re  spry,  all  right,”  he 
conceded.  “But  them  ain’t  lambs.  Them  are 
jackrabbits.” 
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Breaking  It  to  the  Minister 

The  rector  of  a  country  church  was  in  his 
itudy  hard  at  work  on  his  sermon  for  the  com¬ 
ing  Sunday,  when  a  visitor  was  announced. 
She  was  a  big  muscular  person,  and  when  the 
minister  had  brought  forward  a  chair  she 
flipped  into  it  and  opened  up  bluntly: 

,  ‘‘You’re  minister  Smith,  ain’t  you?” 

“I  am.” 

“You  remember  marrying  a  couple  of 
strangers  at  your  church  a  couple  of  months 
ago?” 

“What  were  the  names?” 

“Walter  Perkins  and  Elizabeth  Jerkins,” 
said  the  woman,  “And  I’m  Elizabeth.” 

“Are  you  indeed?  I  thought  I  remembered 
your  face  when  you  came  in,  but — ” 

“Yes,”  continued  the  visitor,  “I’m  her  all 
right,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  drop  in  and  let 
you  know  Walter  has  escaped!” 

Faithful  to  the  End 

At  one  of  the  open-air  summer  concerts  in 
New  York  the  park  band  was  playing  a  classic 
symphony  in  which  the  trumpet  had  one  con- 
^erable  solo  part.  This  trumpet  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  come  from  a  distance — “Heard  off,” 
and  indoors  the  trumpeter  was  customarily 
somewhere  off  in  the  stage  wings.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  he  had  left  the  band  stand  to  seek  some 
favorable  location.  The  music  reached  the 
point  where  the  trumpet  was  supposed  to  take 
it  up  and  there  was  a  dead  hush.  No 
trumpet.  Then  from  a  distant  clump  of  bushes 
there  floated  through  the  darkness  the  first 
silvery  notes  of  the  trumpet  solo.  Suddenly 
they  stopped  short  and  there  was  another 
breathless  hush.  Then  from  another  clump  of 
bushes  came  a  few  more  notes.  Again  silence. 
The  despairing  band  leader  raised  his  baton  to 
continue  the  symphony  when  a  few  more  notes 
rang  out  from  a  nearer  clump.  Again  they  were 
cut  off  abruptly.  The  temperamental  leader 
was  rapidly  going  mad,  when  from  a  still 
different  place  a  considerable  part  of  the  solo 
came  rather  blurred  and  hurriedly  but  tritim- 
phant.  It  was  cut  off  suddenly  with  a  blatt  and 
there  was  a  scurry  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd. 
Through  them  charged  the  trumpeter  scream¬ 
ing  in  two  or  three  languages,  none  of  them 
English.  Behind  him  panted  four  fat  police¬ 
men.  The  frantic  musician  hurled  his  trumpet 
passionately  at  the  leader’s  feet  and  turned  on 
his  pursuers  like  a  hunted  animal. 

“Vat  ees?”  demanded  the  orchestra  leader  of 
a  perspiring  sergeant. 

“It’s  aall  right,  chief,”  said  the  sergeant 
soothingly.  “Go  right  on  wid  your  piece.  We 
just  waant  this  gimmick  here  for  distairbin’ 
the  peace.  He  was  thrydn’  to  butt  inta  ye’re 
paarty.” 


Unexpected  Advice 

Mr.  Newlyrich  strutted  into  a  club  to  which 
he  had  been  elected.  He  looked  around  to  see 
if  there  was  anybody  there  he  knew,  and  after 
a  while  he  discovered  a  well-known  lawyer 
reading  by  a  window. 

He  walked  across  to  the  lawyer  and  held  out 
his  hand,  palm  down.  On  his  third  finger 
glittered  a  diamond  ring  he  had  just  bought. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Briefs.”  he  said,  wiggling  his 
fingers  to  make  the  diamond  sparkle.  “What 
would  you  do  if  you  were  me  and  had  that?” 

“I’d  sell  it,”  said  the  attorney,  “and  buy  a 
nail  brush.” 

The  Wrong  Key  Note 

Swiftly  he  entered  the  crowded  room,  pulled 
a  bundle  of  notes  from  his  pocket  and  began  to 
address  the  assembly. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  he  scowling,  “A  serious 
condition  confronts  us.” 

The  chairman  made  several  attempts  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  speaker,  but  he  refused  to  be  even 
slowed  up.  His  oration  lasted  for  half  an  hour, 
ending  with  the  abruptness  with  which  it  had 
commenced. 

“Have  you  quite  finished,  sir?”  asked  the 
chairman. 

“Yes — quite.  But  I  defy  you  to  deny  the 
accuracy  of  my  statements,”  retorted  the 
orator. 

“I  have  no  wish  to,”  answered  the  chairman. 
“But  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  is  the 
Boosters’  Club.  The  Undertakers’  Convention 
you  intended  to  address  is  holding  its  meeting 
in  the  room  across  the  hall.” 

No  Place  for  A  Lady 

At  a  small,  country  station  a  freight  train 
pulled  in  and  side-tracked  for  the  passenger 
train.  The  passenger  arrived  and  pulled  out; 
then  the  freight  started  to  do  its  switching. 
A  placid  well  dressed  woman  had  alighted  from 
the  passenger  train  and  was  passing  close  to  one 
of  the  freight  brakemen  when  he  yelled  to  his 
buddy. 

“Jump  on  her  when  she  comes  by.  Bill,  run 
her  down  by  the  elevator,  cut  her  in  two  and 
bring  the  head  end  up  by  the  depot!” 

The  lady  picked  up  her  skirts  and  ran  for 
the  station  yelling  murder  at  every  jump. 

Higher  Education  . 

“I  hear,”  said  Jones,  “That  Boggs  has  sent 
his  son  to  an  agricultural  college.” 

“Yes,”  remarked  Smith.  “Said  he  wanted  the 
boy  to  have  the  advantages  that  he,  Boggs,  had 
missed.” 

“But  I  thought  Boggs  was  a  graduate  of  an 
Eastern  imiversity.” 

“He  is.” 
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A  Fairy  Godmother  to  the  Helpless 

[CotUinued  front  page  j./] 


•‘Whenever  I  assert  that  there  is  a  sane  per¬ 
son  in  an  asylum  I  am  accused  of  setting  up  my 
judgment  against  that  of  the  best  alienists  in 
the  country;  but  people  who  want  to  put  some¬ 
one  away  don’t  employ  the  best  alienists  in 
the  country.  They  are  careful  not  to.  They 
employ  unscrupulous  phracians  who  will  do  any¬ 
thing  for  money.” 

If  you  ask  how  Mrs.  Grannis  gets  people  out, 
she  explains,  “When  a  case  comes  to  my 
knowledge,  I  collect  thirty  or  forty  written 
statements  by  people  who  know  the  inmate  to 
be  perfectly  sane  and,  armed  with  these  proofs, 

I  make  my  demands.  The  asylum  authori¬ 
ties  surrender  the  inmate  to  me  rather  than 
have  a  row  and  go  to  court.  Not  one  of  the 
people  I  have  got  out  has  since  betrayed  any 
symptom  of  insanity.  All  have  been  happy 
and  self-supporting.” 

Then  she  adds,  “I  don’t  see  why  people  who 
are  accused  of  being  insane  should  not  have  the 
same  privilege  of  trial  by  jury  that  criminals 
have  before  their  liberty  is  taken  away  from 
them.  1  am  attempting  to  get  a  law  made  that 
will  provide  trial  by  jury  in  such  cases,  but  it’s 
hard,  up-hill  work;  nobody  cares  about  the 
prisoners  in  asylums,  as  their  misery  is  not 
seen.” 

IF  YOU  question  her  persistently,  Mrs.  Gran¬ 
nis  will  tell  of  individual  cases  that  show 
how  outrageously  the  present  laws  can  work. 
There  was  the  case  of  a  himchback  girl  whose 
parents  had  died  and  whose  sisters-in-law 
“didn’t  want  a  hunchback  around.”  She 
spent  four  years  in  a  madhouse;  when  Mrs. 
Graimis  got  her  out,  she  became  secretary  to  a 
city  official.  There  was  the  case  of  a  teacher 
whose  brothers  coveted  her  property;  after  three 
years  in  an  asylum,  she  is  again  teaching. 
There  was  the  case  of  a  German-American 
whose  political  enemies  had  him  pronoimced 
insane;  he  b  now  at  the  head  of  a  successful 
business.  There  was  the  case  of  two  boys 
whose  mother  put  them  into  an  idiot  asylum; 
after  liberation  both  boys  became  soldiers. 
There  was  the  case  of  a  rich  girl  whose  guardian 
died.  In  order  to  get  possession  of  the  girl’s 
property,  his  widow  put  her  into  a  hospit^  for 
the  insane.  The  girl,  now  free,  has  never  had 
the  means  or  the  courage  to  fight  for  her  prop¬ 
erty.  There  was  the  case  of  a  woman  whose 
brother  having  put  two  aged  aunts  and  a 
sister-in-law  into  asylums,  did  the  same  to  her, 
and  there  she  remained  until  Mrs.  Grannis 
forced  her  release.  There  was  the  case  of  a 
woman  put  in  because  she  might  give  important 
evidence  in  divorce  proceedings.  There  was  the 


case  of  another  woman,  whose  husband,  a  1; 
self-confessed  libertine,  had  her  pronounced  i 
“insane  with  jealousy.”  There  was  the  case  of  t 
a  physician,  whose  brother  wanted  his  money.  I 
So  the  story  runs  on  interminably.  ; 

From  all  this,  particularly  as  Mrs.  Grannis: 
has  taken  these  people  into  her  own  house, 
one  after  another,  and  provided  them  with 
funds  until  they  could  find  employment,  you 
will  probably  conclude  that  Mrs.  Grannis 
is  an  amazing  person.  Many  before  you 
have  reached  that  conclusion — sometimes  with ' 
amusement  and  sometimes  with  rage. 

In  New  England  they  have  a  word  for  the 
trait  dominant  in  Mrs.  Grannis — the  word 
“spunk” — and  the  more  you  learn  about  ha 
Connecticut  ancestors,  the  more  you  will  come 
to  recognize  how  much  she  owes  to  them.  They 
had  spunk  in  large  quantities,  and  a  direct,  U 
sometimes  a  severe  way  of  doing  things.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  story  of  hers  that  takes  you  far 
back  into  the  dim  but  lively  past  and  shows  you 
how  her  people  could  behave  when  spunk  was 
at  a  premium. 

“Old  Judge  Dimmick,  my  great-grandfather, 
disinherited  my  grandmother,  Melinda,  because 
she  married  George  Howard,  the  clerk  of  court. 
Judge  Dimmick  thought  that  his  daughter 
oughtn’t  to  marry  George  until  he  was  more 
thoroughly  established  in  his  profession,  so  the 
old  man  did  everything  in  his  power  to  keep  the 
young  people  apart.  One  winter  night  he  got  an 
ox-team,  in  order  not  to  make  a  noise  with  ^eigh- 
bells,  and  started  with  Melinda  for  a  boardmg 
school  in  Massachusetts.  There  he  left  her, 
thinking  that  he  had  got  her  away  from  George 
Howard. 

“Two  days  later  George  Howard  brought  her 
back,  and  after  a  few  months  it  came  out  that 
the  young  man  had  married  her  on  their  journey 
homeward.  So  her  parents  shut  Melinda  up, 
put  her  on  bread  and  water,  and  prepared  to 
send  her  away. 

“Now  in  those  days  you  were  obliged  by  ] 
law  to  give  a  daughter  six  chairs,  a  table,  two 
feather  beds,  and  four  pillows.  They  added  a 
little  horse-hair  trunk. 

“When  George  Howard  heard  that  Melinda 
was  to  be  sent  away  with  only  these  few  things, 
he  spread  the  news  everywhere  and  got  the 
people  from  all  around  to  come  in  wagons  and 
hayricks  and  help  him  carry  off  the  bride’s 
dowry.  There  was  a  caravan  two  miles  long. 
He  got  his  bride  and  her  dowry  and,  taking  her 
to  his  new  home  next  the  courthouse,  gave  a 
housewarming. 

“After  these  plucky  grandparents  of  mine 
had  been  married  quite  a  while,  old  Judge 
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Dimmick  lost  all  his  money.  By  that  time  he 
was  on  fairiy  good  terms  with  his  son-in-law, 
who  had  become  a  successful  lawyer,  and  he 
i^ed  him  for  a  loan  of  four  himdred  dollars — a 
large  sum  then.  George  Howard  rose  to  the 
occasion  magnificently — not  only  lent  him  the 
money,  but  said,  warmly,  ‘This  is  the  greatest 
day  of  my  life.’  ” 

However,  even  spunk  inherited  from  New 
England  ancestors  requires  cultivation  and  a 
queer,  formative,  ridiculous  thing  happened  to 
Mrs.  Grannis  when  she  was  a  little  girl  only 
eleven  years  old.  One  day  she  came  rushing 
in  from  her  swing  and  there  was  the  minister, 
making  a  pastoral  call  and  ready  with  an 
absurd  proposition.  She  says,  “He  took  me  up 
in  his  lap,  as  I  was  small  for  my  age,  and  told 
me  that  if  I  would  coax  children  to  his  Sunday 
school  1  could  have  a  class  and  teach  just  like 
grown  up  people. 

“I  had  never  heard  of  anything  like  that,  and 
I  guess  nobody  else  ever  di^  but  I  went  around 
among  the  immigrant  children,  saw  a  comical 
little  German  girl  dragging  a  rag  doll  in  a 
match  box  with  a  long  string  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  coaxed  her  to  come.  So  next  Sunday  I 
had  my  one  pupil.  The  following  Sunday  I  had 
two  more.  Presently  I  had  seven,  and  I  kept 
my  seven.  They  were  never  tardy,  for  I  went 
and  fetched  them  myself. 

“Then  women  took  to  giving  me  old  dresses 
and  bats.  I  would  have  my  children’s  mothers 
make  them  over,  so  my  pupils  were  all  gaily 
attired  every  Sunday.  Though  none  of  the 
mothers  could  speak  English,  they  were  proud 
and  sensitive.  If  they  accepted  hdp  it  was  be¬ 
cause  I  was  a  child.  The  experience  I  gained 
in  helping  them  has  stood  me  in  good  st^  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century.” 

When  the  little  teacher  began  to  grow  up  she 
was  sent  to  Lake  Erie  Seminary,  now  Lake  Erie 
College,  at  Painesville,  Ohio,  where  all  the  in¬ 
structors  were  graduates  of  the  college  founded 
at  Mount  Holyoke  by  Mary  Lyon. 

“Mary  Lyon  was  the  guiding  star  of  my  life,” 
she  says.  “I  had  read  everything  I  coidd,find 
about  her,  and  her  biography  I  knew  back¬ 
ward  and  forward.”  But  there  were  other  in¬ 
spirations  also.  One  was  the  experience  of 
going  with  a  group  of  Lake  Erie  girls  to  hear 
Lincoln. 

“We  had  all  seen  the  cartoons  of  him  and 
thought  he  would  be  awful  to  look  at,”  she  says, 
“but  when  he  came  out  on  the  platform  I 
thought  that  his  was  the  handsomest  face  I  had 
ever  seen — there  was  so  much  gentleness  in  it, 
and  he  had  the  most  wonderful  smile.” 

•TTIEN,  too,  there  was  the  inspiration  of 
A  hearing  Garfield  preach  in  a  grove  at  Men¬ 
tor.  She  saj's,  “He  made  one  gesture — held 
out  one  hand  and  went  up  on  his  toes — and  it 
went  through  me  like  an  electric  thrill.”  In 


pure  fun  she  got  up  a  political  meeting  at  the  - 
Seminary,  made  a  speech  on  the  stairs,  and  « 
nominated  Garfield  for  President.  Then  she 
says,  “Twenty  years  later,  I  attended  Gar-  ; 
field’s  inauguration.” 

A  great  hero-worshiper  was  Mrs.  Grannis  in  ; 
her  student  da3rs,  and  soon,  when  she  became 
an  army  nurse  after  a  year  or  two  of  teaching, 
her  own  heroic  qualities  were  to  be  tested.  “I 
was  in  Brooklyn,”  she  says,  “when  a  lot  of 
Northern  soldiers  were  brought  to  the  Brooklyn 
hospital  from  Andersonville  Prison.  The  hor¬ 
ror  of  it  will  never  go  out  of  my  mind.  I  re¬ 
member  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  who  was 
so  thin  that  you  could  see  his  skeleton.  I  was 
told  to  give  him  only  a  little  food  at  a  time.  He 
pleaded  for  more — Uke  a  hungry  animal.  They 
all  did,  for  they  had  been  starved.” 

Mrs.  Grannis  was  twenty  then  and  a  raging 
beauty,  and  she  tells  with  amusement  how  every 
man  there  discovered  that  she  was  the  very 
image  of  his  wife  or  mother.  “One  poor  fellow 
that  I  was  taking  care  of  had  been  shot  through 
the  lungs,”  she  says,  “and  for  hours  he  never 
spoke.  At  last  he  said,  ‘You  look  just  like  my 
Ti^e,’  and  took  out  her  picture  from  a  little 
pocket.  It  portrayed  a  woman  forty  years  old 
and  no  more  like  me  than  a  sour  apple.” 

At  twenty-five  she  married  Captain  Grannis, 
art  critic  and  associate  editor  of  the  Evening 
Post,  and  settled  down  in  New  York.  “He  was 
a  perfect  husband,”  she  says,  “but  was  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  woman  suffrage  business.” 
And  she  confesses,  “The  first  time  I  ever  went 
to  a  suffrage  meeting  I  was  so  afraid  that  I 
covered  myself  up  in  a  waterproof  and  sneaked 
around  all  sorts  of  curious  ways  to  dodge  any¬ 
body  who  might  recognize  me  and  tell.” 

Evidently  she  was  also  afraid  of  the  suffra¬ 
gists,  for  she  says,  “I  had  been  reading  the 
papers  and  seeing  the  cartoons,  and  I  expected 
to  encounter  the  most  ridiculous  women.  In¬ 
stead,  I  saw  the  best  looking  women  I  had  ever 
seen  in  my  life.  They  had  no  ear-rings,  no 
bustles,  and  none  of  the  outlandish  trumpery 
that  the  fashions  of  the  time  prescribed.  Among 
them  were  such  celebrities  as  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  Lucretia  Mott — Lucretia,  I  re¬ 
member,  wore  a  beautiful  headdress,  and  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  lovely.” 

Mrs.  Graimis’s  acquaintance  with  famous 
men  began  later,  when  she  bought  Henry  Ward 
Beecher’s  little  magazine.  The  Church  Union, 
and  set  up  as  editor — a  daring  exploit,  as  in 
those  days  “elegant  females”  were  expected  to 
avoid  work  and  content  themselves  with  a 
sweetly  decorative  existence.  But  the  excite¬ 
ment  subsided,  and  in  course  of  time  her  sanc¬ 
tum  became  a  rendezvous  for  the  literary  lights 
of  the  period — Bryant,  Whitman  and  the  rest. 

“Bryant  was  old  in  those  days,  so  I  used  to 
have  a  girl  open  a  door  to  let  in  more  light 
when  he  came.  One  day  he  noticed  this,  and. 
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drawing  my  arm  through  his,  danced  me  all 
aroimd  the  office  in  an  impromptu  jig,  protest¬ 
ing,  ‘When  I  get  so  I  can’t  dance  a  jig.  I’ll  acWt 
that  I’m  old.  but  not  before.’  ” 

However,  there  was  no  impromptu  caper¬ 
ing  with  Walt  Whitman.  Mrs.  Grannis  kept 
\Vliitman  at  arm’s  length,  quite  properly.  “He 
was  a  fascinating  man,  very  interesting  to 
spend  time  with,”  she  says,  “but  I  never  stepped 
my  foot  on  the  street  with  him.  I  didn’t  dare.” 

Among  her  contributors  was  a  Southern 
clerg>-man.  Dr.  Joseph  Wilson,  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son’s  father.  He  became  acquainted  with  her 
by  correspondence,  and,  as  she  always  signed 
her  letters  “E.  B.  Grannis,”  he  supposed  that 
he  had  been  writing  to  a  man.  Huge  was  his 
astonishment  when,  coming  to  New  York  and 
dropping  in  at  the  Church  Union  office,  he  en¬ 
counter^  a  charming  and  dainty  little  widow. 
She  took  him  quite  off  his  feet,  and  it  was  not 
long  before,  as  ^e  relates  it,  he  “wanted  to  give 
me  a  ring  that  I  would  vdue  more  than  my 
engagement  ring.” 

That  he  never  succeeded  is  not  remarkable. 

She  says,  “He  was  the  most  autocratic 
man  I  ever  knew.  I  pever  saw  him  meet  Wood- 
row  in  a  college  corridor  or  a  railway  station 
when  they  didn’t  embrace  and  kiss  each  other. 
Woodrow  hated  to  do  it,  but  his  father  made 
him;  he  was  dominated  by  his  father  and  by  no 
other  human  being. 

“When  Woodrow  made  his  first  speech  I 
thought  he  was  conceited.  He  kept  repeating, 
‘If  I  am  elected  I  shall  be  the  leader  of  the 
party’ — as  if  nobody  could  control  him,  and  I 
thought,  ‘Woodrow  Wilson,  what  would  your 
father  say?’  ” 

Nevertheless,  she  had  a  great  affection  for 
Woodrow,  partly  because  of  the  fim  in  him. 
She  quotes  with  delight  his  whimsical  joke,  “I 
know  I  look  like  a  horse,  but  what  of  it?  I  am 
right  behind  the  horse.”  This  was  obviously 
the  inspiration  for  his  favorite  limerick; 

“For  beauty  I  am  not  a  star — 

There  are  others  more  handsome  by  far. 

But  my  face,  I  don’t  mind  it, 

For  I  am  behind  it; 

It’s  the  people  in  front  that  I  jar.” 

Acquaintance  with  famous  men  and  famous 
women  showed  Mrs.  Grannis  that  celebrities 
were  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  She  could  ad¬ 
mire  their  strong  points  and  laugh  at  their 
weak  ones.  She  b^me  as  dauntless  in  her 
attitude  toward  the  world  in  general,  and  there 
she  found  absurdities  that  were  anything  but 
laughable.  She  found  a  double  standard  of 
morality,  and  called  it  an  outrage.  She  saw 
illegitimate  children  exploited  under  an  old 
English  law  transplanted  into  America,  and 
fought  to  give  them  their  rights.  She  saw  the 
entire  race  deficient  in  primary  good  sense — 


not  imderstanding  mating,  not  understanding 
breeding — and  was  among  the  first  to  fight  for 
the  principle  of  eugenics.  Certain  of  the  most 
progressive  laws  designed  to  protect  humanity 
against  its  folly  in  prepetrating  crime,  insanity, 
idiocy,  and  disease  were  a  product  of  her  fore¬ 
sight  and  courage.  She  could  assail  governors, 
storm  legislatures,  and  fight,  fight,  imtil  she  got 
results. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago  she  encountered  for 
the  first  time  an  instance  of  unwarranted  in¬ 
carceration  on  the  charge  of  insanity.  The 
victim,  a  woman,  had  been  imprisoned  in  a  mad¬ 
house  for  nearly  three  years,  though  as  sane  as 
anybody  and  proving  it  by  writing  an  excellent 
book  called  “Palace  Prisons.”  Mrs.  Grannis 
got  her  out,  and  in  the  struggle  uncovered  a 
villainy  of  proportions  at  once  colossal  and 
ridiculous — colossal  in  the  mischief  it  does, 
ridiculous  in  that  a  self-governing  community 
has  created  and  maintained  a  state  of  things 
imperiling  the  freedom  of  every  individual  qf 
which  that  commimity  is  compo^. 

At  the  height  of  her  powers,  mentally, 
though  frail  in  body,  Mrs.  Grannis  toils  with 
endless  persistence  to  get  that  state  of  things 
abolished,  but  she  sa)^,  “Ail  this  is  only  inci¬ 
dental  to  my  real  work.  My  real  work  is  an 
endeavor  to  get  people  so  bom  that  there  won’t 
be  any  insanity.”  In  other  words  it  is  a  fight 
for  the  principles  of  eugenics,  and  in  order  to 
enforce  those  principles  she  has  built  up  a  league 
of  forward-looking  associates  who  systematical¬ 
ly  reelect  her  their  president.  One  of  her  vice- 
presidents  was  Bi^op  Doane  of  Albany — ^he 
of  the  leggings,  the  shovel  hat  and  the  famous 
signature,  “William  of  Albany.”  Another  was  the 
famous  fighting  Bishop,  General  Samuel  Fallows. 

While  reading  about  her  now,  you  probably 
ask,  “Why  is  it  that  I  never  heard  of  Mrs.  Gran¬ 
nis  before?”  Very  little  has  been  published 
about  her.  She  is  not  in  “Who’s  Who.”  Auto¬ 
biographies  by  celebrities  whose  work  she  has 
shared  generally  omit  all  mention  of  her. 
Hardly  anyone,  passing  the  old  house  in  East 
Twelfth  Street,  knows  that  there,  at  a  table  piled 
high  with  correspondence,  sits  the  little  old 
lady  whose  courage  and  wisdom  and  imtiring 
devotion  have  affected  the  lives  of  multitudes, 
invariably  for  good,  and  will  have  their  effect 
upon  generations  still  unborn. 

It  has  been  great  fun.  A  jollier  old  lady  than 
Mrs.  Grannis  you  will  seldom  meet.  She  looks 
back  upon  iimumerable  glorious  fights,  and 
laughs,  and  when  she  remembers  that  among 
asylum  officials  she  is  known  as  “that  Grannis 
woman,”  she  chuckles.  Besides,  there  come 
letters  from  people  whom  she  has  liberated — 
letters  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  re¬ 
ward  a  lifetime  of  toil.  One,  which  arrived 
the  other  day,  is  from  a  woman.  Overflowing 
with  gratitude,  it  begins:  “My  darling  Fairy 
Godmother.” 
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'  there,  turned  at  sight  of  her  and  came  to  meet 
‘  her,  smiling. 

1  “So  you  foimd  it!”  she  exclaimed. 

“Foimd  what?”  he  demanded  quizzically, 
i  “The  cup,  of  course!” 

I  “Yes.”  He  sobered.  “You  know  how  Hame- 
\  let  got  away  with  it?  Chan  Tou  reached  him 
with  a  knife — a  slight  wound  in  the  thigh.  I 
found  Hamelet  in  that  village  this  morning, 
done  for.  He  knew  it,  too.” 

;  “Done  for?”  She  stared  at  him.  “You 
mean,  cholera?” 

“No.  Blood-poisoning  and  gangrene — pretty 
horrible,  I  can  tell  you.  He  had  gone  off  his 
1  head  at  first  and  attacked  the  villagers.  They 
penned  him  up  in  an  old  hut  and  left  him. 
f  Well,  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  for  the  poor 
:  chap  except  lend  him  my  pistol — he  had  shot 
away  all  his  cartridges.” 

“You  did — that!”  she  said  slowly. 

“Yes.”  Martinson  met  her  eyes  steadily. 
“It  was  the  most  merciful  thing.  He  wouldn’t 
let  me  bring  him  here;  in  any  case,  it  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  hours.  So  the  cup  has  come  back  to 
you.” 

“Oh — the  cup,  the  cup!”  she  muttered  im¬ 
patiently,  as  though  she  could  have  cursed  it. 
“Yes,  the  cup!” 

“Exactly.  Damn  the  cup.”  Martinson 
smiled.  “As  Chan  Tou  said,  a  thing  which  can 
so  breed  passion,  is  better  gone.  You’d  better 
sell  it,  get  rid  of  it,  give  it  away — no  matter. 
Its  value  is  nothing  to  you.” 

She  gave  him  a  swift,  direct  look  which 
(  bored  him  through. 

'  “What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Of  course  it  is 
a  good  deal  to  me.” 

>Iartinson  offered  her  a  cigaret,  but  she  re¬ 
fused.  He  took  one  and  lighted  it,  and  snapped 
the  match  away. 

“Remember  speaking  to  me  last  night  about 
your  little  camel?^’ 

“Yes.” 

“I  stuck  the  thing  into  my  pocket  before 
going  to  bed,  so  I’d  be  sure  to  remember  it  in 
the  morning.  Well,  with  the  rain  and  all,  I 
forgot  it.  Coming  home,  I  had  a  look  at  it — 
here  it  is.” 

He  brought  the  broken,  oddly  shaped  stone 
from  his  pocket,  and  with  it  two  or  three  others 
he  had  been  picking  up.  She  took  them  from 
him,  frowning  in  perplexity. 

“Why  the  others?” 

“Might  be  worth  keeping,”  and  Martinson 
smiled.  “Look  at  the  inside  of  the  varnished 
camel — same  sort  of  stuff,  isn’t  it?  A  ledge  of 
it  all  along  here.” 

“Yes?  But  what  is  it?” 


“Some  stone,  about  twenty  per  cent,  galena, 
and  perhaps  thirty  per  cent,  silver — runs  pretty 
high,  I’d  say  at  a  guess.” 

“Silver!” 

She  stared  at  him,  suddenly  speechless.  Mar¬ 
tinson  chuckled. 

“Yes.  I  wonder  what  old  Yut  Lee  suspected? 
Well,  it’s  an  odd  chance  about  the  camel,  but 
here’s  your  silver  mine,  and  a  good  one.  By 
the  way,  you  haven’t  Yut  Lee’s  enclosed  letter, 
I  suppose?  I’m  going  to  ask  you  for  it.  I’ve 
found  a  lot  of  intangible  things.” 

'“Silver!  W’hy,  it’s  incredible — the  letter? 
Yes,  it’s  here — you’ve  put  me  all  in  a  stupid 
daze  with  this  news!  I  can’t  believe  it  yet!” 

WONDERING,  half  between  smiles  and 
tears,  she  reached  into  her  white  imi- 
form  blouse  and  drew  out  Yut  Lee’s  letter,  and 
produced  the  inner  sealed  envelope,  addressed 
to  Martinson.  He  took  it,  tore  it  open.  She 
looked  from  him  to  the  stones  in  her  hand,  and 
back  again. 

“You’ll  be  interested  in  this,”  said  Martin¬ 
son  quietly,  a  new  note  in  his  voice.  “Let’s  read 
it  together — here.” 

She’  took  one  side  of  the  typed  sheet  and 
leaned  over,  her  cheek  beside  his,  and  read: 

My  FRn:.ND: 

Have  you  found  the  silver?  No  matter,  I  have 
suspected  for  a  long  time  silver  was  there.  Now, 
being  prosperous,  I  have  acquired  mineral  rights 
from  the  government  over  an  area  all  around  the 
Wu  Shan  Hospital,  and  have  the  money  for  develop¬ 
ment.  If  you  have  not  found  the  silver,  then  look. 
Our  agreement  was  half  shares,  you  will  remember. 

However,  there  are  greater  things  than  silver  in 
the  Wu  Shan  hills.  You  will  either  discover  or  pass 
by  the  intangible  treasure;  only  in  the  consciousness 
of  discovery  will  you  seek  to  read  this  note,  I  think. 
■Ynd  if  you  read  it,  know  that  I  desire  to  compliment 
you-^nothing  more.  There  will  not  be  a  division 
of  this  intangible  treasure,  naturally,  but  a  decision 
will  have  to  be  made — by  the  treasure  itsdf.  I  sliall 
bum  prayers  in  hope  of  happiness. 

Doctor  Hill  looked  up  from  the  three  ideo¬ 
graphs  forming  the  name  of  Lee  Yut  Toi,  and  a 
slow  color  crept  into  her  cheeks  as  she  met  the 
eyes  of  Martinson. 

“Your  decision,  Eve!”  he  asked  quietly. 
“Eve?”  she  said,  a  question  in  her  voice. 
“Why,  yes!  Eve  was  the  first  woman. 
You’ll  always  be  Eve,  to  me.” 

“Oh!”  she  exclaimed,  as  though  comprehend¬ 
ing.  “But  Eve  didn’t  decide  anything — she 
only  got  the  blame!” 

Y ut  Lee’s  letter  fell  unheeded  to  the  ground 
between  them,  as  their  hands  met. 
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“I  will  go  to  the  bank  myself,”  said  Jones 
with  dignity. 

“Then  can  I  coimt  on  $50,000  by  to¬ 
morrow?” 

“.\bsolutely.” 

“All  right.  Fine  and  dandy!  That’s  the 
way  I  like  to  hear  a  man  talk.  Todd  &  Jones, 
Realtors!  We’ll  make  ’em  sit  up  and  take 
notice,  in  this  little  old  town  of  Mayv’ille!” 

Jones  took  leave  of  Todd  and  went  up' the 
street  to  the  Mayville  State  Bank.  Wells  was 
in  and  would  see  him  at  once. 

He  entered  the  private  office  of  the  vice- 
president  with  a  lump  in  his  throat — but  he 
came  out  with  a  cashier’s  check  for  $50,000  in 
his  hand. 

“We  won’t  consider  it  as  a  loan,  Mr.  Jones,” 
concluded  Wells.  “It’s  yoiu:  profit  on  the 
industrial  deal.” 

“But,  I—” 

“I  know.  You  didn’t  put  up  a  dime.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  neither  did  I.  It  took  only 
$100,000  cash  to  handle.  Your  name  did  the 
rest.” 

Jones  went  out  reeling.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  rush  to  Todd  with  the  money  but  on  sec¬ 
ond  thought  he  decided  to  take  the  check  home 
and  show  it  to  Mrs.  Jones.  It  might  make 
matters  easier. 

Jones  found  his  wife  in  no  amiable  frame  of 
mind.  She  confronted  him  with  a  half  dozen 
letters,  addressed  to  him  at  Cedar  Rapids,  care 
of  Kennicot  Dobbs,  and  returned  “wrong 
address.” 

“Where  have  you  been?”  she  demanded. 

He  thought  she  did  not  seem  quite  satisfied 
with  his  explanation.  She  wanted  to  know  too 
much  about  his  mysterious  “deal.”  She  was 
even  harder  to  lie  to  than  Todd.  But  she  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proof  of  the  check. 

Supper  that  night  was  interrupted  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Norwood,  who  had  heard  at  the  office  of 
Jqnes’  return. 

“Mr.  Jones,”  he  began,  “if  I  had  your  luck, 
the  government  could  collect  all  the  income  tax 
they  needed  right  from  me.” 

“Why?” 

“Why  not!  You  just  naturally  walk  into 
money,  that’s  all.  There’s  a  nice  little  profit 
of  $15,000  waiting  for  you  down  at  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  just  as  soon  as  you  sign  the  trans¬ 
fers  on  that  business  comer.” 

“You’ve  resold  it?” 

An  ague  of  excitement  had  Jones  in  its  grip. 

“Just  like  shooting  fish  in  a  barrel!  You 
made  an  extra  $5,000  by  staying  away  so  long. 
I  couldn’t  deliver  to  the  parties  at  $50,000  so 
another  buyer  comes  along  at  $55,000.” 


“How  soon  will  you  have  to  have  the  balance 
of  the  S  10,000,  Jack?  I  promised  Todd  $50,000 
tomorrow  and  I  have  a  check  here  for  that 
amount,”  producing  it.  “I  can’t  very  well 
cut  into  this.  I’m  afraid  you’ll  have  to  wait  a 
day  or  so.” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind.  We  can  close  the 
deal  the  minute  you  sign  up.  No  more  money 
needed.  You  have  made  $15,000  on  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $3,000.  Mrs.  Jones — and  I’ve  cleaned 
up  $2,500  in  commissions,  $1,500  of  which  I  will 
collect  from  you.  I’m  sure  you  don’t  object  to 
that?” 

“Not  in  the  slightest.  Jack.  Any  time  you 
have  another  good  think,  let  me  know,”  con¬ 
descended  Jones,  his  nonchalance  returning. 

“Sure  thing.  And  by  the  way,  I  have  a 
buyer  for  your  house  here.  What  do  you  hold 
it  at?” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  sell  it  for  less  than  $7,500.” 

“Would  you  sell  it  for  $8,500,  Mr.  Jones?” 

“We  would!”  came  with  alacrity  from  Mrs. 
Jones,  who  up  to  this  point  had  listened  in 
silence. 

“Then  you  can  consider  it  sold.  Naturally, 
Mrs.  Jones,  you  would  want  to  build  in  one  of 
the  more  exclusive  sections,  now  that  mere 
money  is  no  object.  Say,  I  have  just  the  lot 
for  you!  It  is — ” 

“We’ll  go  into  that  later.  Jack,”  interrupted 
Jones  hastily.  “My  wife  and  I  are  still  plan¬ 
ning  to  take  that  trip,  you  know.  We  will  I 
not  build  until  after  our  return.”  I 

“Surely  you  aren’t  going  to  go  away  now, 
right  when  you  are  beginning  to  make  money 
hand  over  fet?”  asked  Norwood  in  dismay. 

“We  can’t  say,  really.  Our  plans  are  quite 
indefinite.” 

“But  your  partnership*  with  Mr.  Todd?”  • 

“Mr.  Todd  is  more  interested  in  my  money 
than  he  is  in  me,”  said  Jones,  with  prophetic 
truth.  “I  am  willing  to  leUhim  work  for  me 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  be  an  office  slave.” 

“Anyway,  I  can  count  on  meeting  you  at  the 
Bank  of  Commerce  tomorrow  at  nine,  can  I 
not,  Mr.  Jones?” 

“I  will  be  there.” 

They  resumed  their  dinner  in  silence  after 
Norwood  left.  An  atmosphere  of  restr^t 
was  between  them.  Mrs.  Jones  seemed  to  have 
something  on  her  mind  and  once  or  twice  she 
appeared  on  the  verge  of  broaching  the  subject, 
whatever  it  was,  but  apparently  thought  better 
of  it. 

The  silence  was  relieved  by  the  ringing  of  the 
telephone.  It  was  a  salesman  for  an  expensive 
make  of  motorcar.  He  wanted  to  know  if  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  an  appointment  for 
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the  next  day,  to  demonstrate  the  car  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones.  He  might  not,  Jones  told  him. 

There  was  a  man  waiting  to  see  Jones  when  he 
came  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

“Are  you  a  salesman?”  he  demanded. 

“No,  Mr.  Jones,”  that  individual  replied, 
handing  him  a  card  which  carried  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  his  name  was  J.  B.  Stokes  and  his 
business  was  oil.  “We  are  incorporating  a 
company  of  local  men  to  buy  and  sell  leases  in 
the  new  Arroyo  Seco  Field.  For  the  use  of  your 
name  in  connection  with  the  proposition,  we  will 
give  you  a  $20,000  block  of  stock.” 

“And  what  will  be  the  extent  of  my  liability?” 

“The  company  will  stand  investigation,  Mr. 
Jones.” 

“Very  well,  then  if  my  bank  advises  it,  Mr. 
Stokes,  I  will  accept  your  proposition.  I  wish 
you  good  morning.” 

In  the  next  three  days,  Jones  began  to  reap 
the  full  harvest  of  his  lie.  It  became  no  longer 
a  problem  of  getting  into  deals  but  of  keeping 
out  of  them.  He  had  become  that  austere 
personage  his  fancy  had  long  pictured — May- 
ville’s  leading  citizen. 

While  in  time  Jones’s  structure  might  have 
become  topheavy  and  crashed  of  its  own  weight, 
it  was  not  permitted  to  get  beyond  a  good  solid 
foimdation.  On  Monday  night  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  week,  as  they  were  preparing  to  retire,  there 
came  a  ring  at  the  door. 

“You  go,  dear,”  said  Jones.  “I’ve  lost  my 
patience  with  these  salesmen  and  promoters.” 

Mrs.  Jones  returned  with  a  telegram.  This 
time  she  did  not  wait  for  her  husband  but 
opened  it  herself.  The  message  was  from  Cedar 
Rapids  and  read: 

YOUR  UNCLE  KENNICOT  DOBBS  DIED' IN 
NAPLES  YESTERDAY  ACCORDING  TO 
CABLE  ADVICE  BODY  BEING  SHIPPED 
HERE  FOR  BURI.\L  ADVISE  COME  AT 
ONCE 

WILLIAM  B.  HAYWORTH  EXECUTOR 

As  Mrs.  Jones  read  the  message,  a  smile  slow¬ 
ly  spread  over  her  face. 

“Anthony,”  she  called,  “it’s  a  telegram.” 

The  word  telegram  brought  Jones  from  the 
bathroom  on  the  run.  Digging  the  soap  out  of 
his  eyes,  he  took  the  message  and  read  it  at  a 
glance.  Then  his  jaw  fell.  For  a  long  mo¬ 
ment  he  stood  there  silent.  Finally  he  looked 
up  with  a  sheepish  grin. 

At  that  Mrs.  Jones  burst  out  laughing. 

“Oh,  Anthony,  you’re  so  funny!  I  was 
really  fond  of  poor  Uncle  Dobbs  and  I’m  sorry 
he’s  dead — ^at  last.  But  how  could  he  die 
twice?” 

“Well,  dear,  I—” 

“No,  Anthony,  please  don’t  explain.  I  im- 
derstand  better  than  you  know.  See  here!” 
And  she  w’ent  to  her  bedroom,  returning  with 


her  purse,  out  of  which  she  took  a  telegram 
worn  with  much  folding  and  refolding.  “Read 
that!” 

Jones  took  the  message  and  read: 

NO  NEED  TO  COME  AM  LEAVING  FRI- 
DAY  FOR  NEW  YORK  ON  FIRST  LEG 
AROUND  WORLD  IN  OPPOSITE  DIRECTION 
HOPE  MRS.  JONES  IS  OVER  SM.\LL-POX  BY 
TIME  I  ARRIVE  LOS  ANGELES 

UNCLE  DOBBS 

“It  came  the  night  you  left,”  she  explained. 

“And  to  think  you  let  me  go  on  believing  you 
didn’t  know!” 

“It  was  too  terrible,  Anthony.  I  just  didn’t 
oare.  I  was  afraid  if  I  as  much  as  breathed  a 
word  of  suspicion,  you  would  lose  your  nerve 
and  people  would  have  known  you  for — ” 

“Say  it,  dear!  A  damnable,  monstrous,  in¬ 
conceivable  liar!” 

When  all  that  was  earthly  of  Kennicot  Dobbs 
had  been  restored  to  the  rich  Cedar  Rapids  sofl 
from  which  he  sprang,  and  when  the  will  was 
opened  and  read,  Jones  received  the  biggest 
stuprise  of  his  life. 

“To  my  industrious  but  small-visioned 
nephew,  Anthony  Kennicot  Jones,  who  can  see 
no  farther  than  a  set  of  books  in  a  real  estate 
office,  and  who  in  my  estimation  lacks  the  finan¬ 
cial  acumen  to  handle  any  considerable  sum  of 
money,  I  will  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  $40  a 
week,  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life,  payable 
weekly,  out  of  the  residue  of  my  estate,  as  in  my 
opinion  he  always  will  be  a  $^  a  week  man. 

“The  balance  of  my  real  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  including  all  stocks,  bonds,  cash  in  banks 
and  other  securities,  collaterals  and  assets  of 
any  and  all  description,  I  herewith  will  and  be¬ 
queath  as  a  fund  for  the  founding  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  training  of  yoimg  men  in  profes¬ 
sions  more  profitable  than  that  of  book¬ 
keeping.” 

A  ripple  of  laughter  greeted  the  conclusion  of 
the  reading.  Flushing,  Jones  turned  to  his 
wife.  She  sat  pale,  trembling  with  anger. 
Rising,  he  surveyed  the  people  in  the  room. 
The  smiles  died  from  their  lips  as  they  caught 
the  look  in  his  eyes. 

Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen,  the  tide 
of  wrath  ebbed  in  Jones.  He  grew  calm. 
The  color  in  his  cheeks  became  normal.  Sur¬ 
veying  the  audience  once  more,  he  burst  into 
laughter. 

“Do  you  realize  where  you  are,  Mr.  Jones?” 
demanded  Attorney  Hayworth,  executor  for  the 
estate,  who  had  read  the  will. 

“Yes,  I  do.  That’s  what  makes  me  laugh. 
It’s  where  I.’ve  wanted  to  be  all  my  life!” 

“Where?  Surely  not  at  your  imcle’s 
fimeral?” 

“No,  Mr.  Hayworth,  not  at  my  imcle’s 
funeral.  In  the  millionaire  class,  that’s  where  I 
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This  famous  food  tones  up  the  entire  system — ban¬ 
ishes  constipation,  skin  troubles,  stomach  disorders. 
Start  eating  Fleischmann  s  Yeast  today! 


“  I  AM  AN  OFFICER  in  the  Merchant  Marine.  Day  and  night,  in 
fair  weather  and  in  foul,  duty  con£nes  me  to  the  bridge.  Un¬ 
ceasing  vigilance  calls  for  sustained  alertness  of  faculties.  This 
means  keeping  clean  inside  and  out.  Two  years  ago  I  dis¬ 
covered  Fleischmann’s  Yeast.  To  its  daily  use  from  that  time 
do  I  ascribe  my  present  condition  of  physical  well-being.  I 
have  proved  it  to  be  an  efficacious  intestinal  cleanser — wonder¬ 
fully  invigorating.  This  food  keeps  fresh  for  days  in  the  refriger¬ 
ator.  I  restock  at  all  ports  of  call.  I  enjoy  a  clear  skin,  fine  ap¬ 
petite,  an  orderly  stomach  and  improved  eyesight — further 
benefits  directly  traceable  to  the  proper  use  of  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.”  Frederick  A.  Mack,  New  York  City. 
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So  Simple 
It’s  Hard 
to  Believe 


Yet  this  jreshy  new  food  works 
surely y  naturally.  Here  is  the 
whole  secret  of  its  power: 


Not  a  “cure-all,”  not  a  medicine  in 
any  sense — Fleischmann’s  Yeast  is 
^ply  a  remarkable  fresh  food. 

The  millions  of  tiny  active  yeast  plants  in 
every  cake  invigorate  the  whole  system.  They 
aid  digestion — clear  the  skin — banish  the  poi¬ 
sons  of  constipation.  Where  cathartics  give 
(uly  temporary  relief,  yeast  strengthens  the 
atestinal  muscles  and  makes  them  healthy 
and  active.  And  day  by  day  it  releases  new 
stores  of  energy. 

Eat  two  or  three  cakes  regularly  every  day 
before  meals:  on  crackers — in  fruit  juices  or 
milk — or  just  plain.  For  constipation  especially, 
Ussolve  one  cake  in  hot  water  {not  scalding)  be- 
ftre  breakfast  and  at  bedtime.  Buy  several  cakes 
at  a  time — they  will  keep  fresh  in  a  cool  dry 
riace  for  two  or  three  days.  All  grocers  have 
rlcischmann’s  Yeast.  Start  eating  it  today! 

And  let  us  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our  latest 
booklet  on  Yeast  for  Health.  Health  Research 
Dept.  Z-23,  The  Fleischmann  Company,  701 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 


“About  a  year  ago  my  face,  neck  and  arms  were  covered  with 
pimples.  I  was  a  bundle  of  nerves.  One  day  my  Mother  told 
me  to  try  Fleischmann’s  Yeast.  I  took  two  a  day  for  two 
months.  Then  the  miracles  started  to  happen.  My  pimplea 
vanished.  I  no  longer  jumped  at  every  little  noise.  Today, 
thanks  to  Fleischmann’s  Yeast,  I  am  a  new  girl.” 

Anne  M.  Cremin,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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am!  And  the  joke  of  it  is,  Uncle  Dobbs  didn’t 
know!” 

“Mr.  Jones,  you  evidently  misheard  the  will. 
I  will  read  one  clause  of  it  again,  for  your  es¬ 
pecial  benefit.” 

“Oh,  no,  Mr.  Hayw’orth.  You  needn’t  both¬ 
er,  I  heard  every  word.” 

“Then  what  are  you  standing  there  laughing 
for,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  and  talking  about 
being  in  the  millionaire  class.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  yourself  a  millionaire?” 

“Not  yet,  Mr.  Hayworth,  but  soon,  quite 
soon.  Within  the  year,  I  would  say,  or  next 
year  at  the  outside — and  ^  on  account  of  good 
old  Uncle  Dobbs.” 

“So  you  are  going  to  make  a  million  dollars 
out  of  $40  a  week,  are  you?” 

“Oh,  no,  hardly.  Out  of  a  million-doUar  lie, 
if  you  will  pardon  me.  But  you  wouldn’t  un¬ 
derstand,  Mr.  Hayworth.  No,  a  man  like  you 
couldn’t  imderstand.  Tell  me,  about  how 
much  do  you  suppose  it  would  cost  to  hire  some 
one  to  keep  my  uncle’s  grave  green?  Per¬ 


manently,  you’ understand.  Do  you  suppose 
it  could  be  accomplished  for  $40  a  week?” 

“That  is  all  provided  for  in  the  will,  Mr. 
Jones.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself.” 

“Very  well,  then.  I  suppose  I’ll  find  some 
equally  worthy  use  for  the  money.  You 
see,  I  revere  Uncle  Dobbs’s  memory.  I  am 
really  the  first  graduate  from  his  school  and  I 
wanted  to  do  something  handsome.  So  glad 
it’s  been  provided  for.  I’ll  look  in  on  the  grave 
from  time  to  time,  when  I  come  East,  to  se^ 
that  everything  is  green  and  nice.  You’ll  havp 
to  excuse  us  now,  as  we’re  on  our  way  back  to 
California.  It’s  quite  a  trip,  the  way  we’re  go¬ 
ing — ^New  York,  Paris,  Hong  Kong  and  Hono¬ 
lulu.  Same  way  poor  Uncle  Dobbs  started  out 
Only  we’ll  make  it,  I  imagine.  Wc’re  younger. 
Good  day,  sir.  Good  day,  all.  Come,  dear!" 

The  leading  citizen  of  Mayville  and  next 
president  of  the  Optimist  Club  took  Mrs. 
Jones’s  arm  and  they  left  the  room,  in  their 
eyes  already  the  fulfilled  vision  of  far  land  and 
strange  seas. 


Keeper  of  the  Eternal  Fire 

{Continued  from  page  ij8] 


which  the  wolves  had  not  penetrated.  Once 
inside  and  in  possession  of  his  modem  Winches¬ 
ter  rifle  the  battle  was  soon  over.  Nineteen 
hungry  beasts  suffered  death  before  the  re¬ 
mainder  slunk  away,  defeated.  At  another 
time  a  band  of  drunken  outlaws  undertook  to 
raid  the  sacred  fire  tepee  in  search  of  what  was 
reputed  to  be  a  small  fortune  in  dressed  skins, 
wampum  and  other  valuable  Indian  relics. 
They  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  enter  the 
fire  tepee  first,  for  White  Quill  was  asleep  in  his 
own  tent.  The  first  intimation  the  outlaws 
had  of  his  presence  was  a  stream  of  lead  and 
living  fire  from  the  Indian’s  rifle.  He  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  forks  of  a  huge  oak  tree  near-by. 
Three  of  the  raiders  paid  with  their  lives, 
while  two  others  were  woimded  and  were 
taken  by  other  Indians  to  Strang  the  next  day 
and  turned  over  to  the  law. 

The  fire  tepee  is  made  of  tanned  buckskin 
and  weatherproofed  by  a  secret  process  known 
only  to  White  Quill.  Night  and  day,  sun  or 
storm,  he  keeps  the  sacred  fire  burning.  He 
allows  no  one,  white  or  red,  to  enter  the  fire 
tepee  except  himself.  No  white  man  is  ever 
knowingly  allowed  even  to  see  it.  To  take  a 
picture  of  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

When  off  duty  White  Quill  usually  wears  the 
ordinary  costume  of  his  race — buckskin  trou¬ 
sers  and  hunting  shirt — but  invariably  when 
replenishing  the  sacred  fire  he  is  dressed  in  the 
full  regalia  of  his  rank — a  medicine  man  and 
keeper  of  the  eternal  fire.  Never,  under  any 
circumstances,  will  he  enter  the  &e  tepee  in 
ordinary  dress.  He  sleeps  in  an  ordinary  tent. 


and  it  is  often  moved  to  suit  his  fancy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weather,  but  is  always  in  sight  of  the 
fire  tepee.  Not  once  diuing  the  forty  years  he 
has  been  fire  keeper  has  White  Quill  been  out 
of  seeing  distance  of  the  eternal  fire. 

His  food  is  brought  to  him  by  the  young 
Creek  Indians — from  the  stores  thirty  miles 
away,  from  the  forests  and  streams,  though 
he  often  bags  a  deer  or  wild  turkey  within  sight 
of  the  fire  tepee.  Needless  to  say,  he  fares 
well,  for  he  is  a  sort  of  god  to  the  other  Indians. 
He  never  receives  more  than  two  Indian 
visitors  at  a  time,  and  the  same  individuals 
only  once  a  year.  It  is  said  that  only  three 
white  men  have  ever  visited  him  by  his  consent 
during  the  forty  years  of  his  vigil,  and  they 
were  not  allowed  to  approach  the  fire  tepee. 

White  Quill  is  a  imique  character,  even  for 
an  Indian.  He  can  talk  entertainingly  on  al¬ 
most  any  subject  familiar  to  the  white  race, 
and  keeps  himself  informed  by  reading  all  the 
late  books  and  magazines,  but  he  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  Indian  lore  and  the  belief 
that  Black  Wolf  will  return  to  his  people  at  the 
appointed  time.  He  has  never  seen  an  automo¬ 
bile  for  the  reason  that  one  could  not  be  driven 
to  within  many  miles  of  his  location,  but  he 
has  seen  the  “thimder  birds”  (airplanes) 
passing  overhead  and  is  greatly  interested  in 
them.  He  firmly  believes,  as  do  his  brother 
Indians,  that  Black  Wolf  will  return  with  the 
consent  and  the  good  will  of  the  Great  Spirit 
and  in  possession  of  a  sacred  power  that  will 
make  the  Creeks  the  most  powerful  and  happy 
of  all  Indian  tribes. — G.  A.  Tibbans. 
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Jbr  Economical  Transportation 


CHEVROLET 


determines  the  pride 
you  take  in  your  car 


Quality  in  its  design  and  Anish  make  you  pcoud  of 
its  fine  appearance. 

Quality  in  its  chassis  construction  gives  you  a  bril' 
liant  performance  of  which  you  may  weU  be  proud. 

And  because  of  the  lasting  pride  to  be  found  in  its 
appearance  and  performance — worthy  of  muck 
costlier  cars — more  than  two  million  people  have 
become  ChcN  rolet  owners. 


Tooring  •  *525 

Rt>adst««  •  525 

Cowpe  -  675 

Scd«n  •  •  775 

425 
_ 550 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

at  HiMett  r*r|»sKtiau 


QUALITY  AT  LOW  COST 
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She  Can’t  Walk,  But  — 

[Continued  from  page  ijp] 


arrives  at  her  place  of  business,  the  Fort  Wayne 
Drug  Company,  a  large,  wholesale  house  in  the 
business  district  of  the  city.  An  associate 
meets  her  at  the  cmb  and  helps  her  to  her  desk. 
As  head  of  the  hilling  department  for  the  store, 
she  puts  in  a  very  busy  eight  hours,  taking  off 
an  hour  at  noon  when  she  drives  home  for 
lunch. 

At  five-thirty,  she  is  helped  into  her  car  again 
and  one  day’s  work  is  done.  But  instead  of 
returning  home  to  rest,  she  proceeds  to  put  in 
another  day’s  work.  Assuming  the  r61e  of  life 
insurance  agent,  she  drives  to  all  parts  of  the 
dty  and  to  numerous  towns  throughout  the 
coimty,  calling  on  as  many  prospects  as  pos¬ 
sible.  She  takes  advantage  of  the  quitting 
hour  to  meet  many  of  her  clients  on  the  street 
and  drive  them  home,  “selling  them’’  on  the 
way.  She  usually  returns  home  for  dinner — 
alt^ugh  not  alwa)rs — and  then  goes  out  again, 
rarely  quitting  before  ten  o’clock  at  night. 
Sometimes  she  is  not  home  imtil  after  eleven. 

Her  success  in  selling  policies  has  been  so 
marked  that  on  numerous  occasions  she  has 
done  as  much  business  as  full-time  salesmen 
emfdoyed  by  the  same  firm  in  the  Fort  Wayne 
district,  both  as  to  the  number  of  policies  writ¬ 
ten  per  month  and  also  as  to  the  monthly 
volume  of  business,  or  net  earnings. 

She  has  always  been  as  busy  ever  since 
the  day  she  was  condemned,  seemin^y,  to  the 
dreary  life  of  an  invalid.  After  several  years  in 
hospitals  and  sanitariums,  following  wUch  her 
case  was  pronoimced  “hopeless,”  the  outlook, 
for  a  giri  just  entering  her  “teens,”  was  hardly 
a  bri^t  one.  Yet  Glenna  does  not  seem  to 
have  wasted  much  vital  energy  benwaning  her 
unhappy  plight.  Instead  she  concentrate  all 
her  efforts  on  fitting  herself  for  whatever  a  per¬ 
son  so  handicapped  could  do.  The  first  thing 
she  turned  her  attention  to  was  music.  And 
she  stuck  to  it,  practicing  on  the  piano  imtil 
she  had  achieved  the  results  she  de^red. 
Today  she  (4ays  excellently.  Next  came  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting,  more  difficult  fields  for  her. 
Several  of  her  attempts  in  oil  and  water  colors 
adorn  the  Sauer  home  today.  Then  she  took 
up  in  turn  china  painting,  wash  drawing  and 
pen-and-ink  sketching.  You  can  see  how  she 
was  reaching  out  in  every  direction  for  things 
to  do.  It  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  occupying 
her  time,  either.  She  concentrated  on  every 
task  as  if  everything  depended  upon  it. 

When  she  was  twenty- three — a  dozen  years 
after  she  had  been  compelled  to  leave  school — 
she  decided  she  want^  a  diploma  from  the 
eighth  grade.  It  meant  a  full  year’s  work  in  a 
different  school  system,  as  her  family  meanwhile 


had  moved  from  Marion  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  it  ] 
involved  the  studying  of  long  forgotten  arith-  j 
metic  formulas  and  grammar  rules.  Her  i 
brother,  Henry,  who  was  then  attending  the  ( 
eighth  grade  himself,  arranged  with  the  teacher  | 
to  bring  home  lesson  assignments  every  eve¬ 
ning.  Glenna  purchased  text  books,  worked 
out  each  lesson  without  help  and  sent  them  back 
in  the  morning.  She  passed  every  subject  with 
honor  marks,  and  received  her  diploma. 

Within  the  next  few  years  she  felt  an  urge  to 
do  something  of  a  more  practical  nature.  Al¬ 
though  her  parents  never  dreamed  she  secretly 
was  planning  to  enter  the  business  world,  they 
permitted  her  to  study  a  commercial  course  by 
correspondence.  Along  with  her  studies  she 
needed  a  typewriter.  This  was  obtained  and 
she  practiced  until  she  became  proficient. 

One  day  three  years  ago  she  decided  it  was 
time  to  use  her  commercial  knowledge  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  She  called  a  taxi  and  drove  down  to 
the  drug  store  where  she  is  now  anployed. 
After  she  had  explained  to  the  manager  that  her 
brother  could  drive  her  to  and  from  work  every 
day,  the  surprised  executive  decided  to  give  a 
girl  of  her  pluck  at  least  a  fighting  chance. 

“But  of  course,”  he  explained  to  her  anxious 
parents,  “it  will  be  only  temporary.  She  will 
tire  of  the  ordeal  after  a  week  or  so.”  It  was 
with  this  understanding  Miss  Sauer  tackled  her 
first  job.  She  not  only  continued  at  the  store 
but  ^e  soon  proved  herself  so  capable  she  was 
given  a  promotion.  Her  parents  finally  were 
reconciled  when  they  saw  the  work  was  dmng 
her  no  harm.  Promotions  continued  until  now 
she  is  a  department  head  with  half  a  dozeB']^ 
girls  imder  her. 

About  a  year  after  she  started  to  work, 
Henry,  who  had  been  taking  her  to  work  reg- 
tdariy,  was  forced  to  leave  the  dty.  Glenna 
said  the  situation  could  be  sidved  if  Henry 
would  teach  her  to  drive  the  automobile  before 
he  left.  Her  brother  consented  and  they 
worked  together  night  after  night  until  Glenna 
was  able  to  drive  alone. 

When  she  was  approached  one  day  by  a  life 
insurance  agent,  a  new  ambition  posses^  her. 
She  was  already  busy  at  the  store  and  with  her 
varied  interests  at  home,  but  she  disliked  “be¬ 
ing  idle.”  So  she  was  given  a  chance  and  she 
began  selling  life  insurance  after  working  hours 
and  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Success  appar¬ 
ently  was  inevitable. 

Whether  Miss  Sauer  will  ever  walk  again, 
physicians  say,  is  very  doubtful.  But  whether 
she  does  or  not,  she  will,  it  seems  safe  to  pre¬ 
dict,  be  a  pretty  busy  woman  the  rest  of  her 
life. — Donald  F.  Slutz.  ‘‘ 
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America  has  lon^  wanted  and 

needed  this  fountain  pen  set 

Here  is  a  brand  new  kind  of  feift  for  busy  men,  and 
women  also — another  Sheaffer  achievement.  It  is  a 
rich  and  beautiful  desk  set,  holding  two  fountain 
pens  so  that  they  are  always  ready  for  instant  use. 
The  pens,  of  course,  are  the  famous  Sheafier  Life- 
times,  made  of  the  jeweldike  Radite  and  made  to 
^ive  hard  service  for  a  lifetime.  The  base  is  of  finest 
plate  ^ass  and  the  sockets  are  of  lustrous  and  imper¬ 
ishable  Radite,  holding  the  pens  in  vacuums,  so  that 
they  cannot  dry  out.  Both  black  and  red  ink  always 
at  hand.  This  splendid  and  practical  ^ift,  in  difier* 
ent  styles  and  sizes,  now  at  better  stores  everywhere. 


Prices,  including  lon^  pens,  from  $10  to  $30 


PENS«PENCILS-SKR 
W.  A  SHEAFFER  PEN  COMPANY 

rOIT  MAOBON.  IOWA 
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h<^  you  carry  pleasant  news  to  Colonel  Liv¬ 
ingston,  from  the  Northland.” 

“As  for  that  Livingston,”  said  the  taller  oi 
the  two,  “we  are  none  of  his  people  but  belong 
to  Major  Schuyler.”  He  spoked  sullenly;  and 
now  that  I  looked  at  them  1  thought  both 
seemed  dangerous  men. 

“Oh,”  said  I,  “and  how  fares  it  with  Major 
Schuyler  in  the  North?” 

Said  the  short,  powerful  fellow  in  an  impu¬ 
dent,  surly  voice:  “He  trod  upon  a  hell’s  nest 
of  French  and  beat  ’em  twice  and  cut  his  way 
out.  And  no  thanks  to  Livingston,  either.” 

“Were  you  with  him?”  I  a!^ed,  slackening 
step  also  to  listen. 

“Yes,  we  were  there,”  said  the  taller  man 
carelessly. 

“Was  it  a  brave  fight?”  I  enquired  eagerly. 

He  gave  me  a  bantering  look,  yet  not  disre- 
pectful:  “Well,  Captain-long-sword,”  said  he, 
“if  you  must  know,  it  was  something  of  a  wild¬ 
cat  fi^t.  And  they  say  that  Frontenac  wrote 
to  his  French  King  that  Schuyler’s  battle  was 
the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  that  ever  yet  had  been 
fought  ih  North  America.” 

“Come.”  said  I,  excited,  “you  shall  drink  a 
draught  with  me  at  the  Dark  Ship  and  tell  me 
more.  For,”  said  I,  “though  I  never  yet  have 
seen  a  battle,  I  mean  to,  and  the  telling  of  such 
tales  delights  me.” 

'TTIE  shorter  fellow  looked  hard  at  me,  then 
A  at  my  feathered  hat,  the  brim  of  whidi  was 
bound  with  tarnished  gold,  I  having  that  privi¬ 
lege  through  the  Derringdale  blood  in  me. 

“Sir,”  said  he  bluntly,  “will  you  be  pleased 
to  name  yourself  so  that  we  may  reckon  with 
your  politics?” 

“With  pleasure,”  said  I,  laughing,  “and  my 
name  is  Dirck  Hazlett — ” 

“Ho!”  exclaimed  the  taller  forest-runner. 
“Was  it  you  who  pinked  the  pirate?  No!  Not 
a  youth  like  you!” 

I  said  that  it  was  I  who  had  done  Captain 
Maze’s  business;  and  at  that  they  shouted  with 
delight.  “Look  at  the  lad  who  amazed  Mr. 
Maze!  Thy  hand,  friend — if  it  be  not  too  great 
a  condescension — ” 

They  grasped  my  hand  and  almost  crushed 
it,  looking  at  me  like  two  great,  dangerous, 
grinning  dogs. 

“Pinked  the  pirate!”  they  cried.  “.\nd  sent 
him  to  his  ship  on  a  shutter!  And  he  tells  us 
he  never  yet  has  seen  a  battle.”  They  roared 
and  slapped  their  knees. 

“Lord!”  said  I,  “that  was  no  difficult  affair, 
my  friends,  and  I  marvel  that  two  so  gallant 
men  who  have  fought  with  Peter  Schuyler 


should  notice  so  »nall  a  matter  as  a  tavern 
brawl.” 

But  it  seemed  that  this  Captain  Maze  was 
considered  a  terrible  adversary  in  Albany 
where  once  he  had  attacked  a  mutinous  crew 
and  slew  eight  with  his  own  hand.  I  had  never 
heard  of  that  affair  till  now,  but  1  said  that 
those  sailors  must  have  been  no  more  than 
wretched  sheep  to  suffer  so  contemptible  a 
sword  as  Captain  Maze’s. 

The  forest-runners  were  now  in  happiest 
^irits  and  without  suspicions.  They  named 
themselves;  the  tall  fellow  with  the  yellow 
dangerous  eyes,  called  himself  Schoharie  Harry, 
and  the  other  Nick  of  Beverwyck. 

So,  arm  in  arm,  we  went  into  The  Dark 
Ship  Tavern,  and  I  made  them  drink  and  sup 
with  me,  and  showed  them  the  sea-faring  folk 
from  ships  in  port,  who  sat  around  abemt  us 
drinking  and  supping  and  noisy  in  their  laugh¬ 
ter  and  dilutes. 

“Be  there  pirates  among  ’em?”  whirred 
Nick  of  Beverwyck  in  my  ear,  and  his  eyes  of  an 
owl  very  wide  and  round. 

“Plenty,”  said  I,  smiling.  “Yonder  bald  fol¬ 
low  who  hath  hung  up  his  wig  with  his  sword 
upon  yonder  nail  is  a  known  buccaneer.  He  is 
in  the  Malabar  trade,  carries  letters  of  reprisals, 
and  is  come  into  port  under  English  colors  with 
a  Portuguese  snow  as  prize,  which  he  swears, 
showed  French  passes  although  he  had  mislaid 
them.  His  name  is  Dick  Chivers,  and  it  is  said 
that  Stephen  Delaney  has  him  in  pay,  and  will 
answer  for  the  lost  passes.” 

“Are  there  others?”  asked  Schoharie  Harry, 
“that — ^long  man  yonder  by  the  window — the 
one  in  earrings  and  a  scarlet  coat  and  a  black 
patch  to  hide  an  empty  eye — ” 

“Lord,”  said  I,  laughing,  “he  is  a  most  hon¬ 
est  trader,  one  Mr.  Bradley,  brother  to  pretty 
Madam  Oort  who  is  to  wed  my  dear  friend.  Cap¬ 
tain  William  Kidd — ” 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Bradley  caught  my 
gaze  and  gaily  waved  a  hand  at  me,  then  lifted 
his  wine  glass. 

I  bowed  and  rendered  him  reason,  then  I  said 
to  Harry,  “No;  but  yonder  little  fellow  in  snuff- 
colored  doublet,  broad-belt  and  a  yellow  China 
sash  full  o’  Moorish  pistols,  who  sits  a-gnawing 
a  ham  bone,  and  wolfs  his  bread  like  a  famished 
thing — he  is  in  the  Red  Sea  Trade;  and  he  comes 
into  port  with  Armenian  goods  and  a  hold  full 
o’  blacks  to  sell.” 

“Slaves?” 

“.\ye.  We  need  no  more  blacks  in  New  York. 
There  are  eight  hundred  now,  and  rumors  that 
they  plot  to  rise  if  the  French  come  down.” 

We  ate  and  drank  for  a  while  in  silence,  but 
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their  eyes  always  were  on  duty  and  roving  curi¬ 
ously  to  see  what  they  mi^t  spy.  And  ever 
th^  were  nudging  each  other  to  take  notice  of 
new  arrivals,  and  their  covetous  gaze  devoured 
the  gaudy  sashes  and  bright  gold-laced  hats  and 
jerkins  and  the  long  knee-coats  fastened  whh^ 
silken  knots  and  loops  instead  o’  buttons. 

“The  French  soldiers,”  said  Nick  presently, 
“wear  their  own  hair  curled  and  gathered  and 
tied  with  a  ribbon.  And  their  hats  are  three 
cornered  and  cocked.” 

“That  new  style  is  known  also  in  New  York,” 
said  I,  “and  some  among  the  English  folk  affect 
it,  but  none  of  the  Dutch  as  yet.  Tell  me  the 
history  of  Schuyler’s  fight.  I  am  eager  to  hear 
of  this  bloody  encounter  in  the  woods.” 

Nick  related  it,  how  they  had  marched  with 
less  than  two  hundred  En^ish  and  Dutch  out 
of  Albany,  and  with  some  Algonquins,  but  with 
the  remainder  all  Iroquois,  and  mostly  Mo¬ 
hawk.  And  he  told  me  how  they  ambushed 
and  surprised  the  French  works,  slaying  the 
Prajdng  Indians  on  the  strand  where  they  lay 
asleep  imder  their  canoes  and  then  rushed  upon 
the  fort  and  drove  the  Frenchmen  headlong 
upon  their  main  body. 

He  related  how,  in  turn,  a  French  ambush 
was  laid  on  the  road  back  to  their  boats. 
“There,”  said  he,  “it  was  hand  to  hand,  breast 
to  bie^,  sword  to  sword,  and  hatchet  to 
hatchet!  The  French  Tx>ups  ran  from  the  field, 
and  so  did  our  Algonquins,  but  the  Iroquois 
fought  like  true  men,  and  Frenchmen  and  En¬ 
glishmen  and  Dutchmen  fell  dead  in  bloody  em¬ 
brace.  Sir,  it  was  a  battle  of  crazed  wildcats, 
there  in  the  thick  forest  by  the  waters;  and  had 
the  French  garrison  behind  us  then  marched 
out  upon  us,  none  among  us  ever  had  sur¬ 
vived.” 

“Were  you  hurt?” 

“Not  I,  not  Harry,  either.  Yet — ”  he  lifted 
his  beaded  pouch  and  pointed  at  Harry’s  wal¬ 
let,  and  I  saw  that  both  of  them  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  scalps. 

“A  bounty?”  I  asked,  shuddering. 

“Not  even  a  stiver  of  siwan.  No,  ’twas  for 
the  glory  only,”  and  he  fondly  considered  his 
wallet,  and  smoothed  and  caressed  the  long 
fringes  of  dead  hair.  “It  seems  a  tasteful  and 
pretty  design.  Here,”  says  he,  toying  with  a 
braided  scalp-lock  “is  the  hair  of  a  war-chief 
from  St.  Francis.  I  broke  his  leg  and  then  his 
arms,  and  had  him  between  two  great  logs  of 
their  breastworks,  but  he  got  under  them  so 
that  I  thought  I  never  would  finish  killing  him. 
And  this,”  said  he,  “was  the  lock  of  a  young 
Abenaki  who  chased  me  to  the  water  and  where 
I  turned  on  him  and  drowned  the  poor  fool. 
But  Harry  has  more  and  finer  scalps  which  he 
took  from  three  I^ups  and  an  Otaway — ” 

“I  shot  only  the  Otaway,”  said  Harry  mod¬ 
estly,  “and  slid  my  knife  under  only  one  other. 
Two  more  lay  near  a-dying,  so  I  took  their 


hair  as  nobody  el.se  had  noticed  them.  God,”  r 
he  added  thoughtfully,  “that  was  a  red  day  in 
the  forest,  and  Nicky,  here,  was  running  scar¬ 
let  like  a  butcher  when  I  met  him  by  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge — ” 

“You  were  no  cleaner,”  retorted  Nick  of 
Beverwyck,  enmehing  the  roasted  leg  of  a 
capon  and  washing  it  down  with  a  great  draught 
of  new  cider.  ‘ 

But  I  had  eaten  enough,  for,  what  they  told 
me,  had  somewhat  sickened  my  app)etite.  Yet 
it  all  bewitched  me,  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  s 
French  king  began  his  war  once  more  in  ear¬ 
nest,  I  meant  to  see  what  it  was  like. 

I  said  this,  with  some  modesty  and  hesita¬ 
tion,  to  Nick;  and  spoke  of  enlisting  in  the  New 
England  army. 

But  he  told  me  that  there  were  no  trained 
troops  in  New  England;  that  if  ever  they  won  a 
battle,  it  was  by  accident  or  at  a  fearful  cost  of 
men.  “Because,”  said  he,  “they  think  braverj' 
is  enou^,  and  training  not  necessary.  I  went 
with  the  army  when  Sir  William  Phips  sailed 
for  the  St.  Lawrence.  Nothing  was  done,  as 
you  know,  Mr.  Hazlctt,  and  all  ended  in  ridi¬ 
cule  and  disgrace  and  cost  New  England  a  mint 
o’  money,  too.” 

“\  /UST  a  man  go  to  Europe  if  he  desires  to 
serve  in  the  Wars?”  I  demanded. 

“I  know  not,”  said  Schoharie  Harry,  “only 
that  New  York  City  will  not  take  the  field  and 
drive  the  French  from  Canada;  and  Boston  can 
not;  but  both  push  on  the  Iroquois  who  already  t 
are  adiening  of  the  cuffs  2ind  lucks  w  hich  Fron-  • 
tenac  bestows.  ‘ 

“Yes,”  added  Nick,  “and  lately  comes,  to 
the  Albany  Fort,  sachems  from  the  Mohawks. 
Oneidas,  Onandagas,  and  Senecas,  and  with  a 
pack  o’  wampum  belts,  to  talk  with  Schuyler 
and  the  Patroon. 

“They  say  it  was  a  bitter  talk,  and  that  all 
the  sachems  cried  out  upon  the  un justice  and 
cowardice  of  New  York.  ‘For,’  said  they,  ‘we 
Iroquois  arc  the  only  barrier  that  protects  you 
from  the  French.  You  tell  us  to  make  war 
upon  them,  and  we  do  so,  but  we  see  no  New 
York  or  Boston  soldiers  behind  us.  None! 
Why  do  you  push  us  on  to  fight  while  you  re¬ 
main  hiding  in  New  York  City!  Why  do  you 
not  lead  us  yourselves?’  ” 

“That  is  true,”  said  I.  “And  1  hojx;  that 
when  Colonel  Fletcher,  our  new  governor,  ar¬ 
rives,  he  will  set  us  marching  on  that  New 
World’s  plague  spot,  Quebec.” 

I  ordered  a  fresh  jug  of  cider  and  long  clays 
and  tobacco  for  my  new  friends. 

Said  Nick,  blinking  with  the  content  of  a  full- 
fed  cat:  “Mr.  Hazlett,  are  you  so  impatient 
for  adventure  that  you  talk  of  seeking  the 
European  wars?” 

“I  will  be  frank,”  said  I.  “Two  motives  urge 
me:  I  am  poor  and  my  fortune  needs  mending.  1 
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I  naturally  incline  to  arms  and  adventure,  for 
it  runs  in  the  bk>od  of  my  race.” 

Nick  glanced  through  the  smoke  of  his  day 
pipe  at  his  comrade,  and  Schoharie  Harry 
winked  at  him. 

“Sir,”  said  Nick,  “it  is  plain  that  you  are  a 
gentleman  and  an  honest  one,  and  oiight  to  be 
trusted.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  we  came  to  New 
York  in  company  with  five  Mohawks?” 

“I  ask  no  secrets  in  payment  for  your  enter¬ 
tainment,”  said  I,  sharply. 

“You  misunderstand  us,”  said  Harry.  “We 
need  you  more  than  you  need  us.” 

Said  Nick,  nodding  agreement:  “We  came 
here  for  two  reasons,  one  public,  one  jwivate. 
Major  Schuyler  sent  us  to  ask  for  troops  against 
Three  Rivers.  We  are  told  that  no  troops  can 
be  sent  until  your  new  governor  arrives.  So 
that  is  our  answer,  and  oiu:  Indians  take  it  back. 

“But  our  private  reason  for  coming  here  is 
this — ”  he  placed  his  mouth  dose  to  my  ear: 
“There  is  a  fmtime  to  be  made  <m  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  if  you  will  share  our  enter¬ 
prise  we  welcome  you  and  swear  to  divide 
fairly  what  we  gain.” 

“What,”  said  I,  wondering,  “is  this  enter¬ 
prise  you  menticm?” 

Then  they  leaned  doser,  and,  over  their 
dder,  they  disdosed  to  me  how,  <m  their  way 
from  the  Mohawk  country  to  Albany,  they  had 
caught  a  French  bearer  despatches  arid  so 
learned  that  a  rich  ocmvoy  was  coming  out  of 
France  boimd  for  Quebec. 

Already,  said  th^,  a  swarm  of  our  imvateers 
were  cruising  off  mouth  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  thing  for 
some  among  them  to  avoid  the  French  frigates 
and  take  the  richly  laden  transpcHts,  and  carry 
them  into  port. 

Now  what  they  desired,  it  appeared,  was  to 
gather  a  ship’s  company,  engage  a  sloop,  arm 
her,  apf^y  for  passes  and  repmals,  and  sail  with 
an  easy  commission  imder  patronage  of  some 
great  man. 

The  very  madness  of  the  enterprise  attracted 
me.  Here  were  forest  folk  who  might,  peihaps, 
safely  roam  the  uncharted  sea  of  forests,  and 
navigate  a  bark  canoe,  but  who  knew  no  more 
of  ocean  and  the  winds  and  tides  and  ships  that 
(hed  it  than  did  I  who  knew  nothing  concern¬ 
ing  these  things. 

I  asked:  “Where  is  this  slcx>p  to  be  had?” 

They  replied  that  they  did  not  know,  but 
that  I  shoidd  find  her. 

I  asked  them  when  they  desired  to  set  sail, 
and  they  replied  as  soon  as  might  be. 

“Sir,”  said  Nick  of  Beverwyck,  “they  tell  me 
that  any  one  o’  these  French  prizes  is  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  guineas  and  more.  Gcxl 
knows  we  be  afeared  o’  the  salt  sea,  my  com¬ 
rade  here  and  I.  But  life,  for  such  as  we,  is  long 
and  hard.  There’s  blcxxl  on  every  farthing  that 
ever  we  have  earned  by  trap  or  firdock  in  the 


forest.  Life  is  unkind,  sir,  what  with  the  black 
and  bitter  winters  and  the  parching  heat  of 
summers,  and  the  endless  trails  to  travel  where 
both  wilci  beasts  and  wild  men  are  ever  watch¬ 
ing.  Sooner  or  later  the  slayer  will  seize  and 
slay  us,  or  the  black  winter  drive  his  icy  daggers 
to  our  bones,  or  thirst  or  himger,  or  siclmess  turn 
our  strength  to  palsy  and  lay  our  bones  on  the 
rotting  forest  floor.  We  be  very  poor,  Mr.  Haz- 
lett,  and  no  means  of  mending,  nothing  but  to 
go  on  wearily,  sich  or  well,  for  that  is  all  that 
men  can  do  who  are  bom  dcx>med  to  the  fc»- 
ests.  And  so,  seeing  a  faint  rift  o’  day  in  the 
endless  dark  of  the  wcx>ds,  hope  led  us  to  the 
river,  and  by  it  we  came  in  a  slcx)p  to  thb  city. 
And  I  think  God  meant  that  we  should  meet 
with  you.” 

“I  know  nothing  of  the  sea,”  said  I. 

“You  know  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
it,  sir.” 

“Do  you  think  I  can  prcxrure  you  a  ship,  a 
captain,  a  crew,  and  papers?”  I  asked,  smiling. 

“If  Gcxi  wills  it,”  said  Nick  of  Beverywyck. 

I  thought  for  a  while,  then:  “Where  ^  you 
bait?”  I  enquired. 

They  nanied  a  pot-house  on  the  Beaver  Path. 

“Very  well,”  said  I  gaily,  “let  me  try  what  I 
can  do  this  very  evening.  For,”  said  1,  “I  also 
am  disgusted  with  idleness,  and  am  weary  of 
poverty,  and  long  for  new  faces,  new  skies,  and 
a  brave  diance  to  better  fortune.” 

I  was  full  erf  my  adventure  as  I  left  The  Dark 
Ship  and  walked  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  The 
Sea  Horse  Tavern. 

It  was  a  more  sober  and  respectable  inn  than 
many  another,  and  here,  as  I  expected,  I  dis¬ 
covered  my  friend.  Riel  de  Lanois,  supping  in 
his  own  company  upon  a  pigeon  and  a  glass  of 
daret. 

He  EXTENDED  his  muscular  brown'  hand 
and  drew  me  to  a  seat  beside  him,  but  I 
thanked  him,  saying  that  I  already  had  supped 
Always  I  had  l^ed  him  well,  this  suppde 
young  man  with  his  clear,  dark  skin  which 
showed  French  blood,  and  his  dark,  kind,  and 
somewhat  mischievous  eyes  which  could  become 
gaQy  determined  and  even  reckless.  His  father, 
who  was  a  Frenchman,  and  mine  had  been 
friends.  Now  the  son  and  I  continued  the 
friendship. 

He  asked  me  how  I  did,  and  if  my  hurt  ever 
troubled  me,  and  pretended  a  pious  hope  that 
this  same  dagger  thrust  had  sobered  me  of  desire 
for  all  adventure  and  sword  [rfay. 

“Riel,”  said  I,  “you  understand  something 
of  the  sea,  and  ships,  and  war,  for  you  sailed  as 
doctor  ab^rd  that  ass,  Sir  William  Phips.” 

“And  had  a  belly-full  o’  cheap  glory,”  said  he, 
lau^iing. 

I  looked  about  me.  Nobody  was  near  enough 
to  hear  or  notice  us.  I  leaned  nearer,  and  I 
told  him  all  I  had  heard  concerning  the  French 
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convoy  and  my  desire  to  attempt  to  gain  a  for¬ 
tune. 

He  did  not  seem  surprised,  but  was  merry  and 
jested,  asking  me  if  I  desired  to  turn  pirate, 
when  I  had  so  lately  reproved  piracy  with  my 
sword-point. 

But  he  knew,  of  course,  that  we  still  were  in 
a  state  of  war  with  France,  and  that  such  pri¬ 
vateering  was  lawful  and  commendable  and 
was  favored  here  and  in  England.  So  when  he 
perceived  I  was  serious,  he  bent  an  interested 
ear  to  what  I  had  to  say. 

“How,”  said  I,  “is  such  an  enterprise  to  be 
begun;  for  you  should  know  something  of  such 
tUngs,  Riel?” 

“Well,”  says  he,  “it  is  done  in  this  maimer:  the 
commissions  which  our  King  hath  issued  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  permit  them  to  empower 
Colonial  officials  to  grant  letters  of  marque. 

“Until  our  new  Governor,  Colonel  Fletcher, 
arrives,  Mr.  Ingoldsby,  acting  as  Governor  pro 
tern,  and  Vice-Admiral,  may  issue  privateering 
commissions  to  captains  whose  bondsmen  are 
able  to  furnish  proper  security.  These  are  the 
documents  necessary  though  a  privateer’s 
papers  should  include  accounts  for  supplies,  and 
for  medicines  also,  accounts  between  owners 
and  crew,  and  general  accounts.” 

“I  understand.  But  what  if  we  take  a  prize?” 

TANOIS  laughed.  “Our  new  governor  is  empow- 
■L'  ered  to  hold  Admiralty  court  in  person;  and 
under  warrant  and  the  Great  Seal,  there  will  be 
appointed  an  Admiralty  judge  and  deputies  to 
say  whether  or  no  you  have  taken  a  fair  prize, 
w^t  part  of  her  value  you  may  keep  for  your¬ 
selves,  what  part  belongs  to  the  King,  and  how 
much  shall  your  expenses  figure.  Also,”  he 
added  mischievously,  “you  shall  be  told 
whether  you  are  a  privateer  and  are  to  be  given 
three  cheers,  or  whether  you  are  no  more  than 
a  greedy  pirate  and  shall  hang  for  your  trouble.” 

“I  think,”  said  I,  smiling  upon  him,  “that 
there  is  some  difference  between  privateering 
and  piracy.” 

“Not  so  much,”  said  he,  “for  a  captain  on 
the  high  seas  with  his  commission  and  a  ship 
and  crew  at  his  will,  and  a  common  purpose  to 
acquire  riches  for  all,  is  a  danger  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  the  enemy.  For  the  temptations  are 
many  and  great,  Dirck,  to  take  something  that 
swims  under  sail,  and  if  the  enemy  elude,  then 
there  is  a  fierce  and  prize-himgry  crew  to  reckon 
with  who  have  no  mind  to  return  empty 
handed.” 

“I  know,”  said  I,  “that  nearly  all  pirates 
were  first  privateers.” 

“That  is  true,”  says  he,  “and  also  it  is  true 
that  a  commission  can  be  read  many  ways  when 
deferred  hope  sickens  the  heart  and  the  gold 
fever  maddens  the  brain.” 

After  a  silence  I  asked  how  I  should  go  about 
securing  a  sloop. 


“The  safest  way,”  said  he,  “is  to  wait  upon 
that  skinflint  Dutchman,  Frederic  PhUipse,  and 
lay  before  him  the  affair.  You  need  not  fear 
for  his  discretion,  he  is  a  secret  man.  But  if 
you  prevail,  then,  Dirck,  for  God’s  sake,  have 
a  care  o’  the  bargain  you  make,  for,  if  he  can, 
he  will  secure  every  stiver  for  himself  and  leave 
you  a  barrel  o’  stinking  pork  for  your  share.” 

“Riel,”  said  I,  “will  you  sail  with  us  as  ship’s 
doctor?” 

“I  might.” 

“Lord,”  said  I,  “to  take  a  tall  ship  of  France 
and  carry  her  into  port!  Only  I  am  vexed  to  be 
so  ignorant  of  the  sea  and  of  ships.” 

“You  know  guns.  Tell  the  Patroon  you  de¬ 
sire  to  sail  as  a  gunner-lieutenant.  There  is  no 
such  officer  aboard  a  sloop,  but  a  gunner’s 
share,  plus  a  lieutenant’s,  plus  the  share  of  one 
among  three  men  who  cmiceives  the  enterprise, 
should  give  you  something  to  marry  on.” 

“Marriage!  Do  you  suppose  I  am  sailing 
with  that  in  view?” 

Reil  Lanois  smiled.  “How  should  I  know? 
There  are  two  fair  maidens,  at  least  who — ” 

“It  is  in  the  mind  of  neither,”  said  I,  “nor 
God  knows,  in  mine.  No!  For  the  one  loves 
laughter  and  gaiety  and  is  fuM  of  an  innocent 
mi^ief,  with  no  thought  other,  and  no  harm. 
And  the  other  is  scarce  sixteen.  Riel,  and  is  to 
me  like  a  sister,  and  no  more,  I  swear.” 

He  was  still  smiling.  “I  thought,”  he  said, 
“that  you  might  be  inclined  to  Maddaleen. 

“For  her  courage  and  kindness,”  said  I,  “may 
I  never  forget  to  be  grateful.  She  is  a  sweet 
child,  and  innocent — like  some  who  seem  bold 
and  are  not  so,  really.  For  often,  I  notice,  the 
chaste  seem  the  more  audacious,  but  their 
temerity  arises  only  from  their  inexperience.” 

“Dirck,”  said  he,  laughing,  “yours  is  a  sweet, 
gentle  heart  for  so  notorious  a  brawlen” 

“Damme,  Riel,”  said  I,  “whatever  it  is,  it’s 
a  clean  one.” 

“I  know  that,”  said  he.  .  .  .  “/  cared  for 
MaUoch  Slrawn,  also." 

“Oh,”  said  I,  carelessly,  “was  he  sick?” 

But  Lanois  merely  smiled. 

Well,  I  cared  not  if  he  suspected  how  Mr. 
Strawn  came  by  his  misdiance.  Whatever 
Riel  knew  concerning  others  was  safe,  for  that 
is  a  principle  with  doctors  as  well  with  other 
honest  men. 

We  sat  a  while  longer  to  discuss  our  business. 
Riel  spoke  of  a  new  sloop  lately  fitted  for  sea, 
and  owned  by  Colonel  Philipse. 

Riel  thought  she  carried  ten  guns,  ^  swivels 
and  a  bow  and  stem  chaser  and  was  designed 
for  a  company  of  one  hundred  people  but  ocmld 
be  sailed  and  fought  by  half  that  number. 

And  the  further  we  conversed  upon  this  mat¬ 
ter  the  deeper  the  thrills  that  invaded  me,  and 
ever  I  was  thinking  to  myself,  “Oh,  God,  to  lay 
an  enemy  alongside  and  take  golden  fortune  by 
the  handful  from  his  hold.” 
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Also  I  could  see  that  Riel  was  no  less  for  it 
than  I.  In  his  fine  eyes  excitement  danced  in 
tiny  flames,  and  his  animated  laughter  rang 
pleasantly  through  the  almost  deserted  room. 

Our  candles,  meanwhile,  grew  less  and  less, 
and  we  had  cracked  three  more  of  French  claret 
before  we  got  up,  put  on  our  shoulder  belts  and 
took  our  hats. 

As  Colonel  Philipse  lay  this  night  at  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  house,  it  was  agreed  that  I  wait  upon 
him  in  the  morning. 

So  I  walked  along  the  footway  which  bor¬ 
ders  the  canal  and  so  carried  Riel  to  his  house 


on  Broad  Street,  and  there  took  leave  of  him 
with  much  gaiety  and  sanguine  excitement. 

Clump-dumpl  comes  the  Watch  a-marching 
with  lantern  and  halberd,  and  gave  me  a  polite 
yet  suspicious  good  evening,  for  it  was  late  and 
my  long  sword  swaggered  as  I  walked. 

But  I  was  for  no  tavern  that  night,  but  full 
o’  my  adventure  and  impatient  to  hear  the  cock 
crow.  So,  lightly  back  to  Great  Queen  Street 
and  away  along  ^e  water-side  and  through  the 
gate  to  my  little  house. 

Thus,  happy,  hopeful,  and  with  eager  beat¬ 
ing  heart  to  b^  and  dreams  of  gold  and  glory! 


TO  BE  CONTINUED 


His  Weeds  a  Boonto  Farmers 

[Continued  from  page  140] 


After  the  wheat  and  oats  were  cut  in  the  fall 
the  planted  Dalea  was  found  coming  up  and 
making  a  tremendous  growth.  The  volimteer 
crops  had  also  reappeared.  Tests  on  the 
planted  area  showed  that  the  weed  crop  plowed 
imder  would  equal  in  some  places  as  much  as 
fourteen  tons  of  green  manure  to  an  acre. 
This  was  without  counting  the  unknown  value 
of  the  nitrogen  deposited  in  the  ground  by 
nodules  on  the  plant’s  roots. 

Still  “W.  H.”  knew  that  before  convincing 
people  of  the  weed’s  value  he  would  have 
to  prove  its  worth  on  various  types  of  soils  and 
in  different  piarts  of  the  coimtry.  That  fall 
seed  for  experimentation  was  sent  all  over  the 
United  States,  to  Canada  and  even  across  the 
ocean  to  far  off  China.  “I  just  planted  more 
seed  and  the  skeptics  looked  on  and  grinned,” 
mused  Mr.  Wood.  “A  few  of  the  fellows  were 
willing  to  try  it,  but  most  were  afraid  to  start 
weeds  where  they  had  enough  of  ’em  already. 
I  told  them  that  this  clover,  which  they  still 
called  a  weed,  woifld  kill  off  their  other  weeds 
with  its  quick  growth  and  that  it  wasn’t  hard 
to  get  rid  of,  if  one  tried  to  kill  it.”  But  most 
of  the  farmers  were  still  doubtful. 


The  following  fall  more  results  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  nature  were  obtained.  On  thin 
clay  hillsides,  tenant  farmed  for  years  and 
skinned  to  the  bone,  the  plant  seem^  to  grow 
best.  One  farmer  working  a  piece  of  groimd 
described  as,  “So  thin  you  didn’t  dare  walk 
across  it  for  fear  of  breakmg  through,”  had  been 
instructed  by  “W.  H.”  to  pull  some  of  the  plants 
as  soon  as  they  matured  to  see  if  the  roots  bore 
nodifles.  “Mr.  Wood!”  the  renter  shouted  in 
excitement  over  the  ’phone  one  day.  “The 
roots  of  that  weed  are  just  covered  with  nod¬ 
ules.”  They  were.  And  it  proved  that  the 
plant  had  lost  none  of  its  value  in  the  new  soil. 

From  experimenters  came  the  report  that 
the  weed  had  a  sweetening  effect  on  sour  acid 
soils.  “Still  we  kept  up  working  with  it  under 


different  conditions,  but  now  folks  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  help  more.  Seed  men  came  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  the  neighbors  who  had  sneered  began 
to  look  about  in  their  weed  patches  for  the 
plant.  And  they  found  it,”  added  “W.  H.” 
Reports  showed  that  it  was  scattered  all  up 
and  down  the  Missouri  River  bottoms.  Sun- 
dogs  and  clay  points  that  wouldn’t  raise  other 
we^  began  to  blossom  out  with  the  hardy 
plant. 

We  never  look  in  the  weed  patch  for  our 
money  making  crops,  yet  that’s  where  many  of 
them  originated.  Even  com  and  tobacco  were 
weeds  imtil  we  found  a  use  for  them.  A  weed 
is  a  worthless,  harmful  plant,  “A  good  plant 
in  the  wrong  place.” 

Now  another  one  of  these  so-called  obnoxious 
weeds  has  been  added  to  the  farmer’s  list  of 
valuable  plants  as  the  much  talked  of  Dalea 
clover.  Tliis  plant,  practically  unrecognized 
before  it  was  unearthed  by  the  labor  and  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr.  Wood  now  promises  to  become 
more  popular  than  its  famous  predecessor  al¬ 
falfa.  Already  it  is  conceded  to  be  superior 
in  several  respects.  It  produces  more  seed  per 
acre,  is  cheaper  to  handle  and  it  can  be  grown 
on  soils  unfavorable  to  alfalfa. 

The  Ames  experiment  station,  known  in¬ 
ternationally  for  its  contributions  to  agricul- 
tmnl  science,  has  decided  after  many  tests  that 
the  plant  is  a  valuable  aid  to  farming.  A 
special  bulletin  has  been  issued  telling  of  this 
weed,  its  possibilities  and  varied  uses.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  “Wood’s  Clover,”  named  for  the 
man  whose  untiring  efforts  lifted  it  out  of  the 
weed  patch  into  the  front  rank  of  our  clover 
crops.  Today  it  is  being  used  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  and  credit  for  this  valuable 
plant’s  discovery  goes  to  the  man  who  had 
faith  enough  in  we^s  to  sjsend  on  them  years 
of  his  time  as  well  as  much  money.  Despite 
adverse  criticism  he  has  gone  serenely  ahead 
and  brought  the  farmer  another  agricultural 
aid. — Q.  Wood. 
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More  than  a  tooth  baste— 
it  checks  Pyorrhea 


Be  on  your  guard 
for  signs  of  Pyorrhea 

Just  as  the  stability  of  a  budd' 
ing  is  dependent  upon  its  foun* 
datkxu,  so  healthy  teeth  de* 
pend  upon  healthy  gums. 

Bleeding  gums  are  the  first  sign 
of  Pyorrhea's  approach.  Soon 
the  teeth  are  loosened,  pus 
pockets  form  and  drain  their 
poisons  through  the  system. 
Forhan's  For  the  Gums  is  a 
most  edecdve  agent  in  the 
fight  against  thu  insidious 
disease.  It  contains  just  the 
right  proportion  of  Forhan's 
Astringent  (as  used  by  the 
dental  profe^on)  to  neutral' 
ize  oral  poisons,  and  keep  the 
gums  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Even  if  you  don't  care  to  dis' 
continue  your  favorite  denti' 
frice,  at  least  start  using  FoT' 
ban's  once  a  day.  jyc  and  6oc. 
Fomutlao/R-J.  Forhan,D.D.S. 
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Warm  Sunshine 

and  the  song  of  birds 

NOW 


Down  here  in  Phoenix  we  have  tonthine  all  year 
— we  are  still  in  our  gardens,  hearing  the  song  of 
py-colored  birds.  TtJ^  we  can  still  stroll  under  leafy 
palms  and  inhale  the  pfyfume  of  gorgeous,  lun-splashed 
flower  beds. 

At  Christmas  our  temperature  will  be  around  6$  deg. 
We  shall  be  picking  big,  juicy  Arixona  grapefruit  and  our 
ranches  will  be  giving  us  luscious  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and 
vegetables.  Some  days  we  shall  go  off  into  the  mountains 
and  bag  duck,  quail,  and  other  game— or  we  shall  picnic 
in  the  ope.T  air  — or  pby  golf,  or  tennis.  “Winter’* 
here  brings  a  succession  of  open-air  attractions. 


We  wish  we  could  share  these  delights  with  you.  We 
have  the  Apache  Trail  Highway,the  Rooaevek  Dam,  Prehis¬ 
toric  Indian  remains,  and  a  best  of  nnnsual  thinp  to  show 
you.  We  can  assure  you,  too,  of  the  famous  Phoenix  welcomel 
This  year  plan  a  trip  to  the  Coast,  and  visit  Phoenix  en 
note.  Santa  Fe  and  Sonihern  Pacific  railways  allow  free  lo. 
day  stop-over. 

Get  a  copy  of  our  book  before  yon 
start.  It  it  free.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 


\  _ 3  Phoenix  Arizona  Club 

V— — 505  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Please  send  my  copy  of  Phoenix,  H^here  fain¬ 
ter  Never  Comei,"  by  return  mail. 

Name _ 
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The  Magic  of  Fear 

[Continued  from  page  75] 


“A  thoroughly  nasty  fellow,”  said  Hamilton. 

But  it  was  at  dinner  that  he  touched  the 
zenith  of  his  boorishness.  The  dinner  was  bad ; 
he  hated  palm  nut  chop;  sweet  potatoes  made 
him  ill;  the  chicken  was  tough;  the  coffee  vile. 
Happily  he  had  brought  his  own  cigars. 

Lieutenant  Tibbetts,  second-in-conunand  of 
the  Houssas,  spent  that  trying  hour  wondering 
what  would  happen  to  him  if  he  leaned  across 
the  table  and  batted  an  Under-secretary  with  a 
cut-glass  salt  cellar. 

CMy  Sanders  showed  no  sign  of  annoyance. 
Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moved  when  Mr. 
Nickerson  Haben  made  the  most  unforgivable 
of  all  suggestions.  He  did  this  out  of  sheer 
ignorance  and  because  of  that  streak  of  com¬ 
monness  which  was  his  very  own. 

“A  native  woman  is  ...  a  native  woman,” 
said  Sanders  quietly.  “Happily,  I  have  only 
had  gentlemen  under  my  control,  and  that  com¬ 
plication  has  never  arisen.” 

Mr.  Haben  smiled  skeptically;  he  was  sourest 
when  he  smiled. 

“Very  noble,”  he  said  dryly,  “and  yet  one 
has  hea^  of  sudi  things  happening.” 

Hamilton  was  white  with  rage.  Bones  stared 
open-mouthed,  like  a  boy  who  only  dimly  un¬ 
derstood.  The  pale  man  asked  a  question  and, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  others,  Sanders 
nodded. 

“Yes,  I  brought  a  girl  down  from  Chimbiri,” 
he  said.  “She  is  at  present  in  the  Houssa  lines 
with  the  wife  of  Sergeant  Abiboo.  I  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  her.” 

“I  suppose  not,”  more  dryly’ yet.  “A  pris¬ 
oner,  I  suppose?” 

“N-no,”  Sanders  hesitated;  seemed  confused 
in  Haben ’s  eyes.  “She  has  a  peculiar  brand  of 
magic  which  rather  confounds  me — ” 

Here  Mr.  Nickerson  Haben  laughed. 

“That  stuff!”  he  said  contemptuously. 
“Let  me  see  your  magician.’’ 

Bones  was  sent  to  fetch  her — he  swore 
loudly  all  the  way  across  the  dark  square. 
“That  is  what  we  complain  about,”  said  Mr. 
Haben  in  the  time  of  waiting.  “You  fellows  are 
in  the  coimtry  so  long  that  you  get  niggerized.” 
(Sanders  winced.  “Nigger”  is  a  word  you  do 
not  use  in  Africa.)  “You  absorb  their  philoso¬ 
phies  and  superstitions.  Magic  .  .  good 
God!” 

He  waggled  his  long  head  hopelessly. 

“My  poor  wife  believed  in  the  same  rubbish — 
she  came  from  one  of  the  Southern  States — had 
a  black  mammy  who  did  wonderful  things  with 
chicken  bones!  ...” 

Sanders  had  not  credited  him  with  a  wife. 


When  he  learned  that  the  poor  lady  had  died, 
he  felt  that  much  worse-  things  could  happen  to 
a  woman. 

“Appendicitis — an  operation  .  .  .  fool  of  a 
doctor.  ...”  Mr.  Haben  unbent  so  far  as 
to  scatter  these  personal  items.  “As  I  said 
before,  you  people — hum.  ...” 

Agasaka  stO(^  in  the  doorway,  “missionary 
dressed,”  as  they  say.  Her  figure  was  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  blue  cotton  “cloth”  wrapped  and 
pinned  about  her  to  the  height  of  her 
breast. 

“This  is  the  lady,  eh?  Come  here!”  he  beck¬ 
oned  her  and  she  came  to  him.  “Let  us  see  her 
magic  .  .  .  speak  to  her!” 

Sanders  nodded. 

“This  man  wishes  to  see  your  magic,  Aga¬ 
saka;  he  is  a  great  chief  amongst  my  peoi^e.” 

She  did  not  answer. 

“Not  bad  looking,”  said  Nickerson,  and  did  a 
thing  which  amazed  these  men,  for  he  rose  and, 
putting  his  hand  imder  her  chin,  raised  her  face 
to  his.  And  there  was  something  in  his  queer, 
hard  eyes  that  she  read,  as  we  may  read  the 
printed  word.  The  streak  of  conunonness  was 
abominably  broad  and  raw-edged. 

“You’re  not  so  bad  for  a  nig.  ...” 

He  dropped  his  hands  suddenly;  they  saw  his 
face  pucker  hideously.  He  was  lool^g  at  a 
woman,  a  handsome  woman  with  deep  sludows 
imder  her  eyes.  It  was  the  face  he  often  saw 
and  always  tried  to  forget.  A  dead  white  face. 
She  wore  a  silk  nightdress',  rather  high  to  the 
throat.  .  .  . 

And  she  spoke. 

“Won’t  you  wait  until  the  nurse  comes  back, 
Nick?  I  don’t  think  I  ought  to  drink  ice- 
water  .  .  .  the  doctor  says  ...” 

“Damn  the  doctor!”  said  Nickerson  Haben 
between  his  teeth,  and  the  three  men  heard  him, 
saw  his  hand  go  up  holding  an  imaginary  glass, 
saw  his  eyes  fall  to  the  level  of  an  imaginary 
pillow. 

“I’m  sick  of  you  .  .  .  sick  of  you!  Make  a 
new  will,  eh?  Like  hell!” 

He  stared  and  stared,  and  then  slowly 'turned 
his  drawn  face  to  Sanders. 

“My  wife  .  .  .’’he  pointed  to  space  and 
mumbled  the  words.  “I  ...  I  killed  her,” 

And  then  he  realized  that  he  was  Nickerson 
Haben,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  these 
were  three  very  unimportant  officials — and  a 
black  woman  who  was  regarding  him  gravely. 
But  this  discovery  of  his  was  just  the  flash  of  a 
second  too  late. 

“Go  to  your  room,  sir,”  said  Sanders,  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  composing  a 
letter  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.  ‘ 
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An  every  night  adventure  of 
Burgess  Radio  Batteries 
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always  buy  Burgess  Radio  Batteries 
is  that  the  batteries  used  by  air-mail  pilots 
— battleships— explorers— and  the  majority 
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Teaches  Birds 


[Continued  jrom  page  86  J 


will  fly  straight  up,  while  others  will  go  under 
the  wings  of  the  plane.  When  a  pigeon  is  tossed 
from  a  great  height,  it  more  frequently  drops 
almost  at  once.  Sometimes  it  will  dive  straight 
like  a  plummet  imtil  it  reaches  its  favorable  fly¬ 
ing  level  of  five  hundred  feet.  Then  it  circles 
around  for  from  four  to  five  minutes.  This,  in 
some  strange  and  imexplainable  way,  gives  it 
the  direction  of  home,  and  off  it  goes. 

These  birds  are  intelligent  enough  to  get  home 
the  easiest  way  as  well  as  by  the  most  direct 
route.  If  a  strong  head-wind  is  blowing  the 
pigeon  will  endeavor  to  ride  above  the  wind  or 
get  below  it  near  the  earth.  However,  if  there 
is  no  escaping  the  wind,  bucking  the  air  current 
is  a  part  of  its  trip  home  and  nothing  short  of 
death  stops  its  fli^t. 

The  school  period  for  these  birds  lasts  about 
two  years.  By  the  third  year  they  are  gradu¬ 
ates  or  they  are  “flunked  out.”  'Hie  first  year 
they  are  known  as  “youngsters,”  the  second  as 
“yearlings,”  and  from  the  third  on  as  “old 
birds.”  Tile  yoimgsters  are  never  flown  more 
than  two  himdred  miles  since  their  strength  is 
not  great  enough  for  the  long  distances. 

These  young  birds  are  put  through  a  regular 
course  as  carefully  prepared  and  directed  as  in 
the  most  precise  school.  First  the  distance  to  be 
covered  is  two  miles.  Then  the  pigeon  is  taken 
four  miles  away  from  home  and  released.  Then 
it  is  jumped  to  twenty-five  miles,  then  fifty, 
seventy-five  and  one  hundred  miles.  After 
that  the  lessons  become  stiffer.  A  himdred 
miles  is  added  each  time. 

The  more  than  three  hundred  pupils  of  Chief 
Quartermaster  Kubec’s  school  are  a  valu¬ 
able  lot.  Naturally  they  are  given  every  atten¬ 
tion  and  care.  A  hospital  is  provided  to  keep 
them  well,  and  they  have  clean,  airy,  sunny 
quarters  for  their  club  rooms.  They  even  have 
armed  guards  to  patrol  the  grounds  at  night. 

And  why  not?  Here  are  birds  that  have  been 
educated  to  fly  swiftly  and  unerringly  under 
almost  every  conceivable  condition.  Chief 
Quartermaster  Kubec  has  “Aerial  Lad”  who 
travels  at  an  average  speed  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty  four  yards  a  minute. 

“Here,”  he  said,  holding  out  a  vari-plumaged 
pigeon  carefully,  “is  a  bird  a  lot  of  folks  would 
like  to  have.  He  is  a  star  pupil  and  a  cham¬ 
pion.  Over  there  is  the  pigeon  that  delivered  a 
message  in  record  time  recently  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  yacht,  the  Mayflower,  flying  forty  miles 
an  hour  for  two  hundred  miles  in  a  headwind.” 

Then  there  is  “Aero  Queen”  who  at  a  race 
over  in  Deshler,  Ohio,  did  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  forty-five  miles 


an  hour.  Another  swift  traveling  bird  flew  the 
National  Concourse  race  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
miles  on  April  30,  1923,  winging  the  entire  dis¬ 
tance  at  an  average  speed  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty  yards  a  minute  over  the  entire 
course — more  than  a  mile  a  minute!  It  was 
explained  that  this  is  probably  the  fastest  speed 
ever  made  by  a  pigeon  for  this  distance.  At 
another  pigeon  race  last  year  at  a  distance  of 
five  hundr^  miles  the  Navy  birds  won  first  and 
second  place  against  verjf  strong  competition. 

In  the  various  lofts  these  little  racers  are 
divided  according  to  their  accomplishments. 
Many  of  them  have  flown  five  himdred  miles. 
In  fact  one  hundred  and  fifty  have  passed  a 
test  which  consists  in  doing  a  distance  of  that 
length  between  daybreak  and  nightfall.  It  is 
only  during  the  daylight  hours  that  homing 
pigeons  will  fly.  When  night  comes  on  they 
will  seek  a  place  to  rest,  continuing  their  flight 
in  the  morning. 

There  is  one  hen  at  the  Anacostia  Station 
that  has  flown  five  hundred  miles  six  times,  a 
very  creditable  record  for  a  homing  pigeon.  In 
another  large  airy  loft  there  are  seventeen  birds 
that  have  passed  the  final  examination  and 
qualified  for  the  long  distance  flights. 

These  lofts  are  models  of  bird  apartments. 
They  are  fitted  with  running  water  and  electric 
lights  and  all  modem  conveniences.  There  is 
nothing  omitted  that  would  give  additional  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  these  pets  of  Unde  Sam. 

Chief  Kubec  runs  a  sort  of  normal  school  in 
addition  to  his  flying  school.  The  men  assigned 
to  him  for  training  learn  about  the  mysteries  of 
pigeons,  their  dispositions,  their  heMth,  their 
manners,  their  idiosyncrasies,  while  the  birds 
themselves  are  graduating  from  class  to  class. 

When  the  men  are  graduated  they  are  sent 
all  over  the  map  to  stations  like  Pearl  Harbor, 
Guam,  Santo  Domingo  or  Coco  Solo.  Most 
stations  have  about  sixty  pigeons. 

“Do  you  give  them  stiff  examinations,”  I 
asked  Chief  Kubec. 

“I  make  them  deliver  the  goods,”  he  repeated. 
He  has  had  twenty  years  in  the  Navy.  This 
was  interrupted  just  before  the  war  (for  which 
he  reenlisted)  by  four  and  a  half  years  in  civilian 
life.  The  four  and  a  half  years  were  mostly 
spent  in  pigeon  raising.  He  makes  his  men  de¬ 
liver  the  goods  all  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
half  the  men  sent  to  Chief  Kubec  at  the  Ana¬ 
costia  Pigeon  School  fail  to  pass  their  final 
examinations.  Sympathetic  underst2inding  and 
patience  is  necessary.  But  when  you  have 
thoroughly  trained  a  homing  pigeon  you  have  a 
very  remarkable  product. 

[Continued  on  page  770] 
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1  enjc^  seeing  a  man  smoke  a  pipe. 
It  seems  so  peaceful’’. 
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New  Model  Yankee 

Dependable,  as  always,  but 
with  many  new' 
features  of  grace  and  5  1  •' 3 


New  Model  Junior 

Handsome,  new  and  improv¬ 
ed  model.  Thin  ; 
la-size.  Nickel 


Y  ankee  Radiolite 

The  Yankee  with  Radiolite 
figures  and  hands. 

Tells  time  in  the  5^.75 


Wrist  Radiolite 
A  serviceable  watch  for 
women,  boys,  girls, 
sportsmen,  motor-  $^*50 
ists,  etc.  I 


New  Model  Midget 

For  women,  girls,  and  sma 
boys.  Nickel  case  ; 
guaranteed  move- 
ment.  ^ 


WATERBURY 

4-jewels;  stylish  i2-si7e. 
Green  or  white 
i4-k  rolled  gold- 
plate  case. 
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Nockabout  Jackets 
$7.50  to  $10.00 

Nockabout  Vests 
$6.00  to  $10.00 


Don!t  me 

you  never  had  a  dumce! 


“Four  years  apo  you  and  I  worked  at  the 
same  bench.  1  realized  that  to  get  ahead  I 
needed  special  training,  and  decided  to  let  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  help  me. 

I  wanted  you  to  do  the  same,  but  you  said, 
‘Aw,  forget  it!’  You  had  the  same  chance  I 
had,  but  you  turned  it  down.  No,  Jim,  you 
can’t  expect  more  money  until  you’ve  trained 
yourself  to  handle  bigger  work.” 

There  are  Uts  of  “Jims”  in  the  world — in  stores, 
factories,  offices,  everywhere.  Art  you  one  of  them  ? 
Wake  up !  Every  time  you  see  an  I.  C.  S.  coupon  your 
chance  is  staring  you  in  the  face.  Don’t  turn  it  down. 

Right  now  more  than  180,000  men  and  women 
are  preparing  themselves  for  bigger  jobs  and 
better  pay  through  I.  C.  S.  courses. 

You  can  join  them  and  get  in  line  for  promotion.' 
Mark  and  mail  this  coupon,  and  find  out  how. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Bax  2632. B,  Scruitas,  Paana. 

Without  eoat  or  obllfatlon.  pleaia  tall  me  bow  I  can  qoaUfr  fog 
tba  poiiUoD  or  In  the  lubject  before  which  I  have  marked  an  X: 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  COURSES 

IBoslneaa  Hanasement  n  Salesmaoatalp 

Induatrlal  Uanagement  jAdvertlaing 

PeraonncI  Organlzatloa  _}  Better  liCtten 

Trafflc  Uanagement  nShow  Card  Lettering 

Bualnraa  Law  jRtenography  amt  Typing 

Banking  and  Banking  Law  JBuslness  EngUab 

Accountancy  (including  C.P.A.)  JCItII  Serrtce 
Nlcholaon  Cost  Accounting  □Railway  Mall  Clerk 

Bookkeeping  j  Common  School  Subjects 

Private  Secretan  □  High  School  SuMects 

Spaniah  □  French  □  Illustrating  □  Cartooning 


Knit  Jackets  and  Vests 

^  Remember  the  name  when  you  buy 
A  and  your  gift  will  cause  no  regrets. 
U  Nockabout  superior  quality  is  known 
ft  to  men  who  like  the  better  kind  of 
^  knit  jackets  and  vests.  See  them  at 
k  your  dealer’s,  examine  the  excellent 
y  material  and  details  in  finishing — 
Jf  you’ll  see  quality  all  through. 

A  Write  us  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
D  Descriptive  booklet  on  request. 

»  Grushlaw  &  Sichel 

n  345  Broadway,  Dept.  A,  New  York 


GLOVER'S  exercises  an  entiseptie 
effect  on  the  scalp.  Cleanses, 
stimulatea.  SendforGLOVER'S  ^ 
HANDBOOK  on  the  Scalp 
and  Hair;yrM  on  request, 

It  will  tell  yon  many 

thfain  yoo  •boatd  know. 

wm«  Dapt.  Nw2.  V 

H.ClayGloyarCo., 

loe.,  119.121 

i'lftn  Avanoo. 

Naw  Yort. 


At 

Dntpptsfs, 


A  PERFECT  LOOKING  NOSE 

-  Caw  Saalty  Yeura 

Tradoa  Modwi  No.  2S  conects  now  all  ill-shaped 
^  n«>sesquickly,painlessly,permanent1y  and  comfortably  at 
It  ,'/  home.  It  is  the  only  adjustable,  safe  and  guaranteed 
patent  device  that  will  actu^ly  give  you  a  perfect  lookini; 
^  nose.  Over  90,000  satisfied  users.  For  years  recommended 

physicians.  16  years  of  experience  in  mannfacturinsr 
Nose  Shapers  is  at  your  service.  RNodal  28  Junior 
I  for  CMIdron.  Write  for  testimonials  and  free  booklet. 
/  which  tells  you  how  to  obtain  a  perfect  looking  nose. 

/  M.  TRILETY,  Pioneer  Nosesbaping  Specialist 
Dept.  2548  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Name. 

Street 


sAJoieaies,  Lrramas,  na  ■  wflB  vnuueviiie  acio 
MasicaiCotnedies  VI  W  W  m  How  to  Stiure  a  Play 
and  Revues,  Ifin- I  IbH  I  w  Make-np  Goods 
strel  Choruses.  Songs.  Bl^kface  plays.  Everything  for 
Burnt  Cork  Snows  and  AU  Amateur  Entertainments. 
Honologs,  Dialog,  Speakers.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
T.8.0KIIISON8CO.»8228o.Wa8asm  OopI*  M  CNICAftO 


Occupation 


Peri0n»  rmiding  in  Canada  akouJd  send  thit  coupon  to  tka  inieri 
tUmal  Correapondanea  SekooU  Canadian,  Limited,  Monirool,  Canot 
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There  is  a  story  told  around  the  station  of 
“Laddie  Boy,”  a  racing  pigeon  and  name¬ 
sake  of  the  once  noted  White  House  dog,  that 
came  home  like  the  prodigal  son.  The  bird  was 
shipped  along  with  others  to  be  liberated  at 
Oglethorpe,  Georgia,  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
miles.  lAter,  however,  Laddie  Boy  failed  to 
return  to  his  loft  while  all  the  othm  arrived 
safely.  Two  years  later,  to  the  amazement  of 
all,  was  found  back  in  his  loft  (me  evening. 
Half  of  his  wing  feathers  had  been  cut,  showing 
that  be  had  b^n  caught  and  held  a  prisoner 
duri^  those  two  years.  When  he  esci^)ed,  his 
homing  instinct  had  brought  him  back. 

At  most  Naval  stations  when  an  airplane  is 
to  go  any  distance  at  all,  some  of  these  wise  old 
birds  are  taken  along.  Then  should  there  be 
an  accident,  word  may  be  sent  back  to  the  base. 
The  message  is  fastened  to  the  bird  in  a  small 
aluminum  message  bolder,  much  resembling 
a  metallic  capsule.  It  is  about  one  inch  long, 
one-half  of  the  capsule-like  compartment  being 


withdrawn  to  permit  insertion  of  the  tightly 
rolled  sheet  of  thin  paper  on  which  the  message 
is  written.  The  holder  is  fastened  to  the  bird 
by  a  metallic  band,  which  folds  around  the 
bird’s  leg. 

These  messages  are  written  in  triplicate. 
Two  copies  are  placed  one  on  each  of  two  birds. 
The  third  is  retained.  Specially  provided  loose- 
leaf  b<x>ks  make  this  easy  to  do.  The  pages  all 
being  numbered,  the  correlating  later  is  not 
difficult.  The  time  and  approximate  bearing  of 
longitude  and  latitude  are  given  to  indicate 
the  distance  from  the  station. 

The  sheet  is  then  folded  until  about  one  inch 
square,- and  rolled  with  the  aid  of  a  match  or 
something  similar  to  a  small  and  (xnnpact  size 
and  inserted  into  the  bolder. 

When  a  seaplane  was  recently  suffering  from 
engine  trouble  halfway  between  Indian  Head 
and  Quantico  the  pigeons  were  released.  With¬ 
in  an  hour  another  plane  had  arrived  to  repair 
the  damage. 


A  re  You  Miscast? 

[Continued  from  page  iip\ 


Again,  it  was  a  woman.  She  was  middle- 
aged,  widowed,  and  in  need  of  making  money. 
How?  She  was  afraid.  The  directness  of 
business  people  frightened  her.  How  could 
she  hope  to  make  her  way  against  them?  May¬ 
be  it  would  be  better  to  take  in  boarders.  She 
had  had  a  plan  for  a  little  shop  but  she  saw  only 
failure  ahead.  “I  guess  I’m  not  bright  enough,” 
she  said.  So  the  examiner  gave  her  an  intelli¬ 
gence  test.  She  came  through  it  with  flying 
colors.  “Nothing  to  be  afraid  of  on  that 
score,”  she  was  told.  F rom  that  she  plucked  up 
courage,  went  ahead,  and  found  that  her  terrors 
were  no  terrors  at  all. 

Another  woman,  younger,  suffered  from  a 
cousin.  She  didn’t  see  how  she  could  ever  do  as 
well  as  Mary,  who  was  so  full  of  assurance.  If 
Cousin  Mary  wanted  work  she  just  sh<x)k  the 
tree  and  work  fell  into  her  hands.  The  timid 
woman  marveled.  This  capable  cousin,  who 
could  sell  bonds,  was  a  wonder;  everylxxly  said 
so.  As  for  her  p(X)r  self,  who  would  want  to 
give  her  work  of  any  sort?  They  went  for  an 
examination  together,  the  first  in  fear  and 
Mary  with  a  touch  of  swank,  just  to  find  out 
how  very  superior  she  was.  And  behold:  it  was 
found  that  the  humble  one  had  more  intelli¬ 
gence  than  the  clever  one.  Once  again  an  ex¬ 
aminee  walks  out  with  firm  step  and  head  up, 
ready  to  tackle  the  world. 

Psychology  is  a  strange  commcxlity  for  a  cor¬ 
poration  to  deal  in.  To  many  it  sounds  m>^ 
terious;  to  others  it  seems  a  new  sort  of  magic. 
But  to  the  men  and  women  who  go  to  the 
Psychological  Corporation  it  becomes  some¬ 
thing  vital  and  practical.  That  is  why  this, 


one  of  the  newer  sciences,  is  paying  its  way  in  a 
world  of  business — by  giving  the  individual 
something  worth  buying  and  by  serving  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  mass. 

Answers  to  Familiar  Proverbs: 

(See  questions  on  Page  119) 

“The  early  bird  catches  the  worm.” 

No.  1 — Statement  5 
A — Statement  6 
B — Statement  3 

“The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.” 

No.  1 — Statement  2 
A — Statement  1 
B — Statement  3 

A  BRAIN  TEASER 
(See  examples  on  Page  116) 


1 .  A  clean  camp  is  necessary  to  health.  True 

2.  Wilson  is  King  of  Germany  and 

England.  False 

3.  All  men  like  work.  False 

4.  Cork  will  not  float  on  water.  False 

5.  Paper  is  made  of  iron  filings.  False 

6.  Rub^r  is  produced  in  the  tropics.  True 

7.  Boys  never  like  to  fish  and  hunt.  False 

8.  Guns  now  in  use  are  of  great  size.  True 

9.  Bushes  and  trees  have  their  roots  in 

the  air.  False 

10.  Bees  and  ants  are  not  called  lazy.  True 


I 


WASHINOTON  tEWElRY  CO.,MSTON.IIUS. 


XMAS  GIFT  for  Dad,  Brother,  Friend 


**A  Gift  of  Lifetime  Pleasure** 

AGIFT  every  man  will  treasure.  They  broaden  ooe’s 
field  of  Open  up  new  worlds.  Make  objects 

miles  away  visible.  Multiply  by  6  the  iprandaur  of 
nature.  Bring  people  views,  scenes,  ffameaof  ACTION 
right  to  one's  feet.  Double  the  joy  of  sports:  hikimr, 
huntinir.  races,  motoring,  camping,  yachting.  basebaU. 
football  games,  bird  and  nature  study,  etc.  An  all  year 
round  pleasurwi^ving  investment. 

10  Days’  FREE  TriaL  Send  NO  Money! 

WE  received  limited  qaantity  GENUINE  imported 
French  end  German  Army  Officers’  Binoculara.' 
8-Power  Achromatic  lenses  Hnmitrt  QualiU- 
Genaine  Prisms  of  remarkable  licht-iratherins,  Kcbt- 


atmcted.  Priams  In  each  barriil  permit  of  gr 
vision,  many  times  Che  area  of  Field  Glaaaeq. 
Bupphed  hundreds  of  them  to  U.  S.  Army  and 


We  have 
NavyOffl- 


cers.  Such  powerful  Binoculara  usually  seli  for  4 

EMtolBO.  Our  price  (white  they  last^eomplete  I 

erith  penuins  Uatiur  case  and  carryiog  straps  Ad  X 

SEND  NO  MONET!  NOTHING  to  Pay  Pottman! 

See  them!  Examine  themi  Try  them  for  10  days.  If 
aatisfled.  after  10  DAYS’  TRIAL,  you  may  pay  at  rate  of 

$4  A  MONTH 

er,  H  you  loisA  to  pay  eaah,  afUr  A  C  ^ 

t0DArS,tak»$J.S0Dim!<ncHtand  ^  I 
tend  cheek  or  money  order  for 
A\7/^ir\  Christmas  Congestion  of  Mails. 
AVvIIl/  Send  NO  Money— Just  the  Coupon 


UHBn 

m 


S  G4i%9rationM  cf  Honorable  Dealinga 


I  365  W«shingt<Mi  Street*  Boston,  Maas. 

I  Imporlere  end  Sationnl  Moil  Order  Hcmm 

I  LorytW  RetaiUre  of  Binoeniare  in  Amerita 

!  For  Prompt  Attontioci  address  IMPORT  DEPT.  t24 
I  GwntlenMo:  Ptaass  send  ro«  g-powar  Blnoeolan.  I  aocloaa 
I  NO  aaoiiey.  and  pay  NOTBING  to  PostiBstD.  IfTam  aatiatled 
I  afUr  10  DAYS*  TtUAL,  1  hawa  the  priritefe  of  paying  for 
•  them  at  tha  rate  ofJU.OO  montbly-^r  of  deducting  SI. 50  and 
I  aendina  119.60  in  rUIX  SETiTLElCBNT.  Otharwlae.  I  shall 
I  return  them. 

I  NAME . . . 

,  ADDRESS _ _ _ _ _ 


I  rieaae  write  PLAINLY  I  Tear  thia  coupon  out  NOW!  If  you 
'  wish  to  tell  OS  socnethinff  about  youTMlf  it  will  be  appreciated. 


M  _  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountaiit 

Bvccotive  Accoontanta  and  C.  P.  A'a.  earn  JN. 000  to  tlO.OOO  a  year. 
Thooaaade  of  Arms  nead  them.  Only  6.000  Public  Account* 

mU  in  the  United  Statee.  We  train  you  tboroiy  at  home  in  spare  time 
for  C.  P.  A.  examinationa  or  cxecudYm  aeeountuur  poaitioas.  Prarious 
axperience  unnecessary.  Trainina  onder  tha  personal  auperrision  of 
Wflliam  R.  Castenbolx,  A.  M..  C.  P.  A.,  and  a  largo  ataff  of  C.  P. 
A*b..  including  members  of  the  American  Inatituta  of  Accountants. 
Write  for  free  book,  “Accountancy,  the  Profeeaion  that  Pays.'* 

LaSane  Extension  UniTersity,  Dept.  127$- H,  Chicago 
The  World's  Largest  Resktess  Treinlng  lastltiitlMi 


I  EN  years  ago  Mennen  intro 
Jt  duced  a  startling  new  improve¬ 
ment  in  shaving.  The  miraculous 
product  was  called  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream.  It  was. well  named. 

Instead  of  a  stingy,  skim -milk 
lather,  it  gave  a  thick,  rich,  creamy 
lather  such  as  men  had  never  seen 
before. 

“After  me,  the  flood.”  As  many 
“creams”  sprang  up  as  there  are 
hairs  on  a  he-face. 

But  any  dairyman  will  tell  you 
that  there  are  creams  and  creams. 
Mennen  Shaving  Cream  is  Grade  A, 
triple  extra. 

It’s  not  only  the  bigness  of  Men¬ 
nen  lather.  It’s  the  way  it  softens 
bristles  by  dermutation.  It’s  not  only 
the  wetness  of  Mennen  lather.  It’s 
the  way  it  gets  moist — fast,  with 
any  water  at  any  temperature. 

If  you’re  trying  to  match  thin,  puny  lather 
against  heavy-weight  whiskers,  switch  to  a 
diet  of  rich  cream — Mennen  Shaving  Cream. 
Whacking  big  tubes  cost  50c. 

Mennen  Talcum  for  Men  is  the  Cream’s 
silent  (and  invisible)  partner.  It  matches 
your  skin  and  doesn’t  show.  Feels  mighty 
fine  after  bathing  or  shaving.  25c. 
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50,000  Men  Attend  His  Bible  Class 

[Qmtinued  from  page  68  \ 


He  appeared  as  unobtrusively  as  any  man  in 
the  audience.  And  later  on  it  became  evident 
that  this  had  struck  a  definite  keynote.  Before 
the  Bible  Class  Dr.  Evans  was,  first  of  all,  one 
of  them.  He  came  forward  as  a  man  comes  to 
greet  his  friends  who  have  dropped  in  for  a 
morning’s  chat.  And  he  spoke  as  a  man 
speaks  to  his  friends  to  whom  he  has  been  asked 
to  give  counsel  on  a  vital  matter,  who  trust  him 
for  advice,  as  he  trusts  them  for  s)nnpathy  and 
understanding. 

Dr.  Evans  as  he  launched  into  the  body  of 
his  address  did  not  talk  from  a  text.  He  took 
up  what  was  evidently  a  thread  from  the  lesson 
of  the  week  before.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been 
anybody’s  discussion  of  that  subject,  but  there 
was  in  it  always  that  rare  personal  appeal,  and 
the  response  from  the  audience  that  made  it 
“different.”  One  was  conscious  of  the  charm 
and  magnetism  of  the  man,  as  well  as  of  the 
rightness  of  his  thinking,  and  his  logical  presen¬ 
tation  of  his  subject. 

At  the  end  of  Dr.  Evans’  talk  there  were  the 
usi:al  closing  exercises,  and  then  that  army  of 
men  marchwi  back  to  the  everyday  life  of 
Kansas  City.  It  was  clear  that  no  such  body 
of  men  could  be  gotten  together  without  some 
kind  of  an  organization.  Such  an  organization ' 
actually  does  exist.  There  is  a  president  and 
a  secretary,  and  business  offices.  “The  class 
was  organized  about  twelve  years  ago,”  said 
Mr.  C.  C.  Stanley  the  secretary,  “following 
along  the  lines  of  any  other  men’s  class.  Per¬ 
haps  every  large  church  in  a  dty  has  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  such  a  group,  lacking  only  active 
leader^p  to  do  all  that  we  have  done.  Things 
began  to  move  with  us  when  Mr.  N.  W.  Dibble 
became  our  President,  and  Judge  Albert  Reeves 
the  teacher.  We  were  obliged  to  move  out  from 
the  little  classroom  in  the  church  and  find  a 
tent  to  cover  us.  Contests  were  held  with  other 
classes,  and  attendance  reached  to  thirteen 
hundred,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about 
three  hundred.  Our  tent  was  too  small,  and  we 
built  a  tabernacle. 

JUDGE  REEVES  was  obliged  to  give  up 
and  Dr.  Evans  became  the  teacher.  Mr. 
Dibble  began  to  agitate  for  larger  things,  realiz¬ 
ing  then,  as  we  aU  do  now,  that  we  were  most 
fortunate  in  our  leadership. 

“The  contests  with  classes  outside  of  the  city 
rallied  the  interest  of  other  classes  in  the  city, 
and  of  affiliated  organizations,  and  all  helped  us 
to  win.  After  the  contests  our  membership  had 
been  greatly  enlarged,  and  we  had  become  a 
dty  institution.  Our  weekly  attendxince  did 
not  drop  back  to  its  pre-contest  number,  and  we 


were  obliged  to  seek  new  quarters.  The 
beautiful  Ivanhoe  Masonic  Temple  had  just 
been  opened  across  the  street  from  our  old 
classroom,  and  we  moved  our  meetings  here. 

“We  have  been  fortunate  in  developing  a 
wonderful  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  cooper¬ 
ation.  American  class  divisions  are  largely 
divisions  of  men’s  occupations,  which,  after  all, 
are  superficial  and  are  laid  aside,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  on  Sunday  mornings  in  Ivanhoe  Temple. 
Our  membership  and  attendance  indude  men  of 
all  occupations — bankers,  lawyers,  the  execu¬ 
tive  from  a  big  store  and  the  derks  who  work 
under  his  direction;  the  head  of  a  division  from 
the  Union  Station  and  the  car-men  whom  he 
superintends — from  ticket  agents  and  con¬ 
ductors  to  the  ‘butchies’  on  the  trains.” 

The  first  of  the  year  Mr.  Dibble  resigned  as 
President  of  the  d^,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Eyer  was 
elected  to  take  his  pl^e.  Mr.  Eyer  told  me: 

“We  could  not  keep  such  a  ^up  together 
without  organization.  In  additicm  to  oiu*  gen¬ 
eral  officers — and  we  have  two  vice-presidents 
as  well  as  a  treasurer  and  secretary,  we  have 
eight  divisional  vice-presidents.  All  members 
belmig  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  divisions, 
and  keep  in  touch  with  the  class  through  their 
division  leader.  Elach  division  is  divided  into  ten 
teams,  or  companies,  in  charge  of  a  captain.  In 
this  way  we  keep  in  personal  touch  with  every 
man — through  the  spedal  group  leader  to  which 
he  belongs. 

“Through  our  division  organizations  we  keep 
up  a  constant  spur  to  new  memberships  and 
greater  attendance.  For  instance,  today  was 
Eighth  Division  Day — and  there  were  about 
four  hundred  men  in  that  division.  The  leader 
is  with  the  Pullman  Company  at  the  station, 
and  he  brought  in  this  morning  not  only  the 
four  chief  executives  from  the  Union  Station, 
but  men  from  all  departments  of  its  varied  in¬ 
terests  —  expressmen,  baggagemen,  railroad¬ 
men.  trainmen  down  to  the  car  sweeper,  red¬ 
caps,  ticket-sellers,  inspectors — the  business  of 
the  station  would  be  stopped  this  morning  were 
it  not  that  this  is  their  off  hour,  and  ‘the 
other  fellow’  is  on  duty.” 

But  neither  efficient  organization,  personal 
enthusiasm,  self  sacrificing  loyalty  nor 
good  fellowship  could  account  for  what  I  had 
seen  that  Sunday  morning.  And  when  the 
question  “How  do  you  account  for  it?”  was  put 
to  various  groupjs  and  individuals,  the  answer 
was  always  the  same.  It  was  Dr.  Evans.  “He 
understands  men,”  said  one,  “and  knows  how¬ 
to  talk  to  us.  He  seems  to  know  just  what 
we  are  thinking,  and  helps  us  to  think  straight. 
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Special  Christmas  Bargains! 


«Hsl«alse-14-K  wbiU  cold,  hspd  FI 
moo.  FS119  wnc  oDoo.  fibi 
■Nerdlsi.  Blab  credo  16- JowolmoTo-  qoi 
■■St.  15o.  IS  doom  sod  SI  s  wook  no 

LOFTIS  BROS,  s  GO. 

•w*.aM4  loan.  MM.  tin 


P  A  mo  F  A  NQ  Li*ten  in  on  WHT  every  TucMlay  night  from 
TAllO  y  {Q  7.30;  every  Frid^  night  from  10  to 
ID.30.  centre!  «t»nd«rd  time.  Loftu  Bro^  &.  Co.’i  hour  of  music. 


All  you  lack  is  the  training.  That  too  I  can  give 
you,  right  in  your  own  home.  Keep  on  working 
at  your  job.  With  my  remarkable,  practical 
method,  1  will  soon  make  you  adraitsman. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  start.  A  tremendous  era  of 
prosperity  is  just  ahead.  No  chance  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  learn  “on  the  job”— but  more  and  more  op* 
portunity  for  the  man  who  is  trained. 


Mail  Coupon  for  My 
Great  Special  Offer 


I  am  ready  to  do  a  great  deal  for  ambitious  men.  Write 
me  at  once.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  wonderfully 
liberal  offer  I  will  make  you.  Money  doesn’t  count. 
If  3rou  have  vim,  vigor  and  ambition  I’ll  give  you  your 
chance  to  get  ahead.  Put  it  up  to  me  to  show  YOU 
how  you  can  become  a  draftsman  at  big  pay. 


A  farmer  in  Alsbsms  initslled  sn  smszing  B|n|||M 
new  deciee  on  his  Ford  which  makes  prae- 
tiealljr  any  car  gicedoohle  itcregnlsr  mile- 
ace—many  cars  going  87  to  57  and  eren  $0  J 
miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  In  no  lime  1  P  “  ^  f 
at  all  he  had  made  C40  just  telling  bis  v  U 

fHenda  aboot  thla  Mtotnidlac  new  tBeentSas.  J.  M.  James  made 
812U  In  one  daf— J.  W  Oronk  161  In  one  hoar.  The  demand  is  enor* 
moos  yoa  ran  make  KSO— 1600  a  month  In  spare  or  foil  time .  And 
aow  tlM  Inventor  will  aond  roa  a  eample  at  hla  own  d»k .  Write  to 
xTa.  StTMsky,  W •lioStranaky  BoildiiBC.  F^wana,  South  liitoota. 


Tear  ctwlee  of  the  Werld*sb«^  ^ 

tFSowrttora  —  Underwood.  Bao^ 
fis^.  Oltrer  —  fuill  mHm,  lato 
swdel.  completely  rebuilt  ana 
raftnieiiod  brand  new.  Pri<’*ea 
saMabaddowotobi^.  Actqoick. 

*2  and  it’s  your 

Just  send  yonr  name  and  address  an 
eompleta  FRCB  CATALOC  prepaid,  fully 
netnal  photocrapha  of  eacb  beantifal  mat 
every  detail  <>f  our  diract-to>ytHi  amall-pay: 
tracnandoua  aarinc*  No  obUcatioo  whataem 

International  TypewrI 

tss-iss  W.  L.h.  StTMt.  OMartiiH 

Trial 

d  we  win  mall  yon  onr 
deecribins  and  ehowlng 
*bina  In  full  colors.  Tells 
mentplao.  Write  now  for 
’•  SdUtlina  if  you  act  now* 

ter  Exchange 

mt  12S3.  CMcago.  la 

— 
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He  doesn’t  talk  a  lot  of  highbrow  stuff  that  we 
know  nothing  about.  Everything  he  says  lines 
right  up  with  the  things  we  are  doing.” 

“I  feel  just  as  if  he  were  talking  to  me,”  said 
a  man  who  had  stood  by  a  pillar  waiting  to  go 
in.  “Sometimes  I  almost  forget  that  there  is 
anyone  else  in  the  room,  and  then  1  catch  my¬ 
self,  and  look  around,  a  bit  sheepish,  and  about 
two  thousand  other  fellows  look  as  if  they 
thought  the  same  thing. 

To  all  this  Dr.  Evans  added  the  opinion 
you  would  naturally  expect.  “All  the  credit  of 
the  Bible  Class,”  says  he  em^ffiatically,  “is  due 
to  the  men  of  the  cla^.  I  am  only  the  teacher.” 

Dr.  Evans  has  a  rare  lighting  smile  when  he 
talks — one  glimpses  why  two  or  three  thousand 
men  want  to  hear  him  talk  every  week.  He 
has,  too,  just  the  least  bit  of  shyness  in  his  man¬ 
ner — the  little  Welsh  immigrant  boy  making 
his  way  among  strangers,  kmwing  that  he  has 
something  woi^  while  to  give  them,  yet  not  will¬ 
ing  to  force  either  his  gift  or  himself  upon  them. 

In  his  study  Dr.  Evans  is  subtly  different 
from  the  man  before  his  Bible  Class,  or  the 
same  man  before  his  congregation.  Here  he  is 
the  educated,  cultured  s^olar,  smilingly  cour¬ 
teous,  quickly  responsive,  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  which  must  carry  him  over  many  cir¬ 
cuit  moments.  Refusing  to  be  labeled  by  any 
church  party,  he  accepts  the  differences  within 
the  church  as  so  much  evidence  of  the  human 
nature  of  which  it  is  made  up.  He  holds  the 
great  problems  of  human  welfare  as  of  greater 
importance  to  the  man  who  seeks  to  serve  his 
fellows  than  the  questions  of  Liberalism  or 
Fundamentalism.  Interested  in  all  of  the  dvic 
questions  of  the  community,  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  have  an  important  share  in  them,  and 
he  is  in  demand  as  a  speaker,  not  only  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  but  in  the  state. 

The  day  I  saw  him  in  his  church,  it  was 
children’s  dedication  day — a  ceremony  insti¬ 
tuted  by  him,  and  reminding  one  of  the  chris¬ 
tening  services  of  some  other  denominations. 
Parents  of  little  children — babes  in  arms  and 
“toddlers”  brought  them  into  the  church  to 
dedicate  them  to  Christian  service.  To  a 
softly  played  march  they  came — twenty-four 
fathers  carrying  their  babes,  twenty-four 
mothers  with  shining  eyes  walking  happily  be¬ 
side  them,  all  to  stand  before  the  upraised 
hands  of  the  minister  while  he  asked  God’s 
blessing  upon  the  little  ones  and  God’s  help  for 
the  parents  that  they  might  rear  the  chUdren 
in  His  fear  and  love.  It  was  a  very  beautiful 
service,  and  fitting — the  bringing  of  the  little 
ones  into  the  house  of  God  in  the  name  of  the 
Master  who  said:  “Suffer  them  to  come  unto 
me. 

Dr.  Evans  has  been  referred  to  as  a  little 
Welsh  immigrant  boy.  His  parents  came  to 
this  coimtry  from  W^es  and  settled  on  a  farm 


out  in  the  lowhills  of  north  Missouri,  when 
David  was  three  years  old.  Then,  just  as  his 
determination  to  become  a  real  American  may 
have  begun  to  flower  somewhere  in  the  sub¬ 
conscious,  fate  took  the  family  back  to  Wales. 

But  David’s  determination  to  become  an 
American  was  not  to  be  thwarted.  Fate  again 
took  a  hand,  and  the  little  family  came  back  to 
the  farm  up  in  Carroll  County.  David  was 
twelve  by  this  time. 

He  had  always  planned  to  be  a  minister. 
“It  was  my  mother’s  ambition  for  me,”  he  said, 
“and  nothing  else  ever  was  considered.” 

After  Hazel  Dell  came  the  consolidated  High 
School  and  William  Jewell  College. 

But  going  to  scho^  and  studying  languages 
wasn’t  so  easy  of  accomplishment  for  the 
coimtry  boy  from  the  hills  of  Wales  transplanted 
to  the  rolling  [Mairies  of  Missouri.  Before  the 
money  could  be  spent  at  William  Jewell  it  must 
be  earned  in  Carroll. 

Nevertheless,  David  Jones  Evans  had  set  his 
face  toward  the  ministry,  and  it  wasn’t  worth 
while  to  turn  back — that  would  be  only  so  much 
lost  time.  After  finishing  the  course  at  Liberty 
there  was  his  Doctor’s  degree  to  be  won — four 
more  years  of  hard  woik.  For  this  he  went  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  for  a  great  part  of 
the  time  bad  the  responsibility  of  a  pastorate  in 
addition  to  his  college  work. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  course  he 
was  called  back  to  William  Jewell  as  a  teacher, 
and  just  twenty-five  years  ftom  the  time  that 
he  entered  that  institution  as  a  student  he 
was  installed  as  its  president. 

Nine  years  later,  1921,  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Kansas 
City.  “It  was  an  opportunity  for  greater  ser¬ 
vice,”  he  said. 

“But  I  did  not  realize  how  great  would  be 
that  opportunity.  The  Business  Man’s  Bible 
Class  then  averaged  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members  in  attendance.  That  seemed  a 
large  class,  and  we  were  very  proud  of  it. 

“Men  are  interested  in  religious  matters,  if 
one  can  only  present  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
establish  the  relationship  between  religion  and 
the  aspirations  and  struggles  of  daily  living. 
They  care  little  for  creeds  and  doctrines.  They 
can  be  interested  for  a  moment  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  Liberalists  and  the  Fundamental¬ 
ists,  but  they  regard  all  of  that  as  something 
outside  their  own  personal  interest. 

“So  it  is  the  things  qf  daily  living  that  we 
talk  about,  not  in  terms  of  vague  idealism  or 
poetry,  but,  with  the  Bible  lesson  for  a  begin¬ 
ning  we  quickly  reduce  our  study  to  the  con¬ 
crete  things  which  make  up  a  man’s  world. 

“The  class  has  grown  through  the  effort  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  men.  The  contests  brought 
us  men  with  whom  we  might  otherwise  never 
have  come  into  touch,  and  our  form  of  organi¬ 
zation  makes  every  man  feel  that  he  belongs. 
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Give  to  your  skin  and  complexion 
the  alluring  charm  rendered 
by  “Beauty’s  Master  Touch.”  A  be¬ 
witching,  fascinating  complexion 
with  just  a  suggestion  of  the  mystic, 
seductive  touch  of  the  Orient.  The 
appearance  is  rendered  instantly. 
Just  apply 

(aOURAUDS 


ORIENTAL  CREAM 


Made  in  White,  Flesh  and  Rachel,  also 
Compacu.  all  shades,  50c.  and  $1.00 


Feed.  T,  Hopkins  A  Son 


graved  popular  style  ring  is  much  largerthan] 
.usual  for  the  price.  It  flashes  with  all  thei 
k  eolors  of  the  rainbow.  Everybody  will  thinly 
^hat  you  paid  at  least  S75.00  for  it.  Twt^ 
blue  sapphires  are  set  in  the 
shanks  and  add  style  and  j 


$1  Downt  $S  A  Month 

Great  big  cluster  of  seven  sparkling, 
brilliant  blue  white,  specially  selected  > 
diamonds  set  in  solid  platinum  in  j 
this  handsomely  engraved  18  kt.  solid 
white  gold  ring  Two  triangular,  dark  t 
blue  sapphires  give  the  proper  touch  \ 
of  style.  It  looks  like  a  2  carat  solitaire 
worth  $1,000.00. 
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DIAMONDS 

WATCH  ES-U  EWE  LHY 
1*2  MONTHS  TO  PAY 


SendJ^ 


J^ayjhe 


J'ost 
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PERSONAL 

appearance 

is  now  more  than  ever  the  key* 
note  td  soceeas,  both  in  social 
and  business  life.  Rew-Lerr^d 
Md  Eae^-Ks^ed  we*  Slid 
both  young  and  old,  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  my  new  appliance 
will  successfully  straighten, 
within  ashorttime.bow^legged* 
ness  and  knock-kneed  legs, 
safely.quickly  and  permanently, 
without  pain,  operation  or  dis¬ 
comfort.  Worn  St  night.  My 
new  **  Lim-Straitner,^*  Model 
18.U.  S. Patent,  ia  easy  to  adjust; 
its  result  will  soon  save  you  from 
further  humiliation,  and  im¬ 
prove  your  personal  appearance  100  per  cent.  (Model  18  is  not  like 
old-fashionM  splints  or  braces,  with  bothersome  straps,  hard  to 
^jost,  but  a  scientific,  modem  device  of  proven  merit,  used  and 
recommended  for  the  last  3  years  by  physicians  everywhere.) 

Writ*  today  for  partioulan.  testimonials  and  my  free  copyrightod 
physiotoglcal  and  anatomicsl  boede  which  tells  yoo  bow  to  corroet  bow 
and  kno»*kneed  legs  without  any  obligation.  Enctoso  a  dime  tof  postage. 

M.  TRILETY,  SPECIALIST 

iSMU  W.  U.  Building,  Blngfmmton.  N.  V. 


Men!  Your  Big  Chance! 

Fastest  growing  Direct-selling  Hosiery 
Concern  in  America  needs  Men  for  Rapid 
Promotion.  ’Phone  Branch  .danager  in 
your  city,  or  write  us  AT  ONCE. 
SMARTSILK  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Inc. 

587  North  3rd  Street  Newark,  N.  J. 

T^ATITWTC  WRITE  for  our  Free  Guide  Books  and 
^  “RECORD  OF  INVENTION  BLANK'' 
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that  he  is  a  necessary  part  of  what  we  are  trying  upon  to  account  for  the  growth  of  the  class  I 

to  do.  We  are,  in  fait,  very  like  a  fraternity,  should  explain  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  in  the  fact 

and  no  man  is  allowed  to  be  lost  in  the  that  we  have  bran  able  to  present  the  Bible 

group.  in  terms  of  the  great  human  document  that  it  is 

“We  are  doing  smnething  more  than  studying  — a  book  filled  frcnn  beginning  to  end  with  great 

the  Bible,  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  that  ex-  stories  of  life,  of  life  as  it  is  in  Kansas  City  to- 

pressim.  Indeed,  I  thfnk  t^t  if  1  were  called  day,  of  life  as  men  have  themselves  lived  it. 

An  eX'Gob  Named  Tibbett 

[Continued  from  page  i6\ 


and  went  about  the  neighborhood  telling  all  1 
knew  of  it,  not  in  sorrow,  but  in  pride.  They 
gave  him  a  public  fiuie^;  the  band  played 
Chopin’s  Funeral  March.  Never  do  I  hear  it, 
but  I  think  (rf  him  in  reverence. 

Soon  after  the  tragedy,  mother  took  us  three 
children,  my  sister,  brother  and  me  from  our 
old  home  at  Bakersfield  to  Los  Angdes.  There, 
partly  due  to  strangeness  of  surroundings,  I 
began  to  miss  my  father  more  and  more. 
Grandfather  must  have  known,  this,  though  I 
told  nobody,  for  he  took  me  in  charge.  I  loved 
him  and  he  doted  on  me,  letting  me  trot  after 
him  eternally.  Sometimes  he  would  tell  me 
stories  of  the  old  days  of  ’49;  sometimes  he 
would  sing  his  favorite  songs  to  me,  “Billy 
Boy”  and  “Ben  Bolt,”  letting  me  pipe  along. 

But  the  best  times  of  all  came  when  I  grew  a 
little  older,  and  grandfather  took  me  up  to  his 
son’s  ranch  in  the  Tejon  Moimtains.  There  his 
cowpimchers  taught  me  to  straddle  a  cayuse 
and  to  rope  and  brand.  I  liked  the  round-iqis 
most  of  all.  For  days  at  a  time  we  would  live 
out  on  the  range,  eating  tortillas  and  bacon  atKl 
sleeping  at  night  in  the  open.  The  wild  free¬ 
dom  of  it,  the  whizz  of  cold,  pure  air  against 
my  face,  the  swift  movement  of  the  pony  that 
my  legs  hugged,  made  me  feel  more  of  a  man 
with  a  man’s  sense  of  freedom  than  any  other 
sensation  that  has  been  given  me  since. 

Of  course,  these  experiences  came  only  in 
sununertime.  My  mother’s  idea  of  training 
being  a  slight  variation  of  the  Biblical  one,  was. 
“spare  the  book  and  spoil  the  child.”  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  me,  school  presented  one  particulailv- 
allruing  charm.  I  had,  perhaps,  a  natural  apti¬ 
tude  for  reading  aloud.  At  any  rate  when  I 
was  called  on  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  to  read  simpler  passages  of  Shakespeare 
before  the  class,  I  ate  them  up. 

TTie  majestic  swing  and  ihythm  of  the  lines 
meant  music  to  me.  Then  and  there,  though  I 
did  not  know  it,  my  training  as  a  singer  had  be- 
gxm.  There  can  be  no  better  foundation  in 
schooling  for  either  song  or  opera  than  speaking 
Shakespeare  naturally,  with  proper  emphasis, 
rhythm  and  xmderstanding  of  word  values. 

At  the  High  School  of  Manual  Arts  in  Los 
Angeles,  when  finally  I  reached  it,  another  for¬ 
tunate  influence  helped  shape  my  course.  Miss 
Howell,  who  later  became  stage  manager  for 


George  Arliss,  was  the  head  of  the  Dramatic 
Department  in  that  institution.  I  catapulted 
into  it.  I  also  catapulted  into  love,  for  the  fiist 
time.  At  that  High  School  I  had  met  “the  only 
girl  in  the  world.” 

If  Shakespeare  had  sweetened  the  pill  of 
knowledge  to  me  somewhat  earlier,  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  a  combined  attack  of  girl  and  acting 
was  yet  more  potent.  Indeed  my  disregard  of 
how  many  fleeting  hours  I  spent  at  Hi^  School 
caused  my  mother  tense  anxiety.  My  appetite 
forsook  me,  home  meant  only  a  place  to  go  in 
those  hours  given  to  sleep.  Even  the  prospect 
of  a  round-up  in  the  Tejon  Mountains  failed  to 
slake  my  parching  thirst  for  learning. 

The  plays  Miss  Howell  gave  us  to  act  were 
chosen  for  their  literary  merit,  and  her 
class  became  a  school  for  English  diction,  indis¬ 
pensable  in  singing.  Another,  and  a  very  im¬ 
portant  influence,  was  Reginsild  Pole,  nephew 
of  Pole  the  foremost  Shakespearean  producer  in 
England,  whose  newer  methods  gained  praise 
from  Granville  Barker  and  Bernard  Shaw. 
Reginald  Pole  it  was,  who  later  trained  me  for 
outdoor  performances  of  Othello,  in  which  I 
pla)red  “lago,”  and  as  “Flute”  in  Midsummer- 
Night’s  Dream. 

My  first  professional  engagement  was  in  a 
company  assembled  by  Tyrone  Power  to  play 
Shakespearean  repertory.  My  d6but  part  was 
“Casca”  in  Julius  Ceesar.  For  two  weeks  we 
played  at  Los  Angeles,  where  I  was  then  singing 
in  a  church  choir.  The  fact  that  I  could  retiurn 
to  it  on  Sundays,  when  near  enough,  somewhat 
eased  the  desperate  blow  of  parting,  for  I  was 
leaving  more  than  home  and  mother.  But  a 
ver>'  supporting  comfort  in  this  situation  was 
the  fact  that  I  would  be  doing  the  one  thing 
that  I  loved  best  to  do,  acting.  Fame  I  did  not 
bother  with.  What  engaged  me  was  the  fact 
that  I  would  be  earning  a  real  salary,  which, 
when  it  grew  a  little  reder,  would  add  a  Mrs. 
Tibbett  to  my  family. 

Our  Shakes  ^jearean  repertory  next  unfolded 
its  length  at  Pasadena.  It  woidd  then  have  in¬ 
definitely  repeated  the  proceeding  in  San  Diego, 
but  there  the  severest  frost  yet  known  in  C^- 
fomia  nipped  it,  and  I  went  home  to  Los  Ange¬ 
les  and  the  church  choir. 

There  is  one  delightful  thing  about  youth. 
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We  always  feel  sure  of  getting  tomorrow  what 
we  didn’t  get  today.  Sometimes  we  get  it.  In 
a  very  short  time,  but  long  enough  to  cover  the 
frost^  Shakespearean  memory  with  barnacles, 
I  was  playing  with  the  Community  Theater 
Company  at  Hollywood.  Some  of  the  film 
players  there,  wanting  to  keep  up  practice  in 
spoken  drama,  joined  us.  We  would  act  one 
week,  rehearse  two,  and  then  act  again.  Pres¬ 
ently,  we  got  on  so  famously  that  but  one  week 
was  given  to  rehearsals  and  two  to  acting. 

Just  as  I  thought  this  would  go  on  forever, 
and  was  planning,  in  imagination,  semitropical 
foliage  and  other  things  about  a  pictured  cot¬ 
tage  door,  the  World  War  broke.  The  United 
States  Navy  absorbed  my  aquatic  talent, 
hitherto  conned  to  swimming. 

For  a  time  I  was  disturbed,  thinking  my  artis¬ 
tic  life  ended.  That  the  Shakespearean  venture 
should  have  been  exhausted  from  financial  mal¬ 
nutrition  was  one  thing.  But  the  Hollywood 
performances  for  which  I  got  real  money  seemed 
quite  another.  I  had  begun  to  coimt  on  some¬ 
thing  like  a  career.  Like  so  many  other  boys 
when  they  first  entered  the  service  I  felt  that 
now  it  was  all  over.  Then  the  fascination  of  the 
sea  began  to  get  in  its  work.  I  liked  the  work 
and  I  liked  the  life.  And  of  course  I  discovered 
that  the  war  hadn’t  ended  all  singing.  At  night 
we  would  get  together  on  deck  and  sing  mdo- 
dies  in  close  harmony.  I  even  commenced  to 
indulge  in  a  little  sentimental  solo  work,  ra¬ 
dioed,  in  thought  at  any  rate,  to  Los  Angeles. 
This  ceased  abruptly,  though,  when  one  day  an 
oflBcer  yelled  at  me,  “Stop  that  bawling!” 
Thank  heaven,  no  audience  has  done  it 
since. 

After  several  months  on  the  training  ship, 
they  decided  that  I  knew  enough  to  act  as  an 
instructor  in  seamanship  to  some  of  the  newer 
boys.  They  knew  less  than  I  did  and  I  made  as 
go^  a  bluff  as  I  could  at  it.  I  actually  got  up 
sufficient  nerve  to  order  them  about  a  little. 
Up  and  down  the  coast  we  cruised — up  and  down 
the  deck  I  drilled.  Then  growing  restless  imder 
the  monotony  of  a  training  ship  I  asked  to  be 
released  to  active  service.  Shades  of  John  Paul 
Jones!  They  put  me  on  a  supply  boat  with  a 
cargo  of  shoes  and  salmon,  bound  for  Balti¬ 
more.  Just  as  we  arrived  the  Armistice  was  de¬ 
clared.  Instead  of  being  shipped  across,  I  was 
shipped  back  where  I  came  from. 

The  nearer  we  got  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
more  impatient  I  became  to  reach  Los  Angeles 
and  the  little  girl  who  had  been  my  sweetheart 
from  the  time  that  we  went  to  school  together. 
My  country  not  having  further  need  for  me, 
and  having  now  attained  the  dignified  age  of 
twenty  years,  there  seemed  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost  if  I  was  ever  going  to  get  married.  So  I 
asked  for  my  discharge.  They  ordered  me  on  a 
ship  botmd  for  Vladivostock! 

On  the  way  we  struck  a  heavy  storm,  meet¬ 


ing  with  damage  that  forced  us  to  put  in  at 
Honolulu.  Repairs  took  long,  but  we  did  not 
mind  the  delay.  Even  with  a  Californian’s 
beauty-accustomed  eye,  the  island  seemed  to 
me  a  place  of  enchantment,  with  its  splendid 
vegetation  lying  in  white  sunlight  and  black 
shadow,  or  under  a  velvety  blue-black  sky  alive 
with  a  thousand  stars. 

Vladivostock,  when  we  got  there,  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  contrast.  The  port  was  iceboimd. 
Huge  cakes  of  ice  crunched  against  one  another 
in  the  harbor.  When  we  got  shore  leave,  we 
made  land  by  jumping  from  cake  to  cake,  like 
“Eliza”  in  Un^  Tom's  Cabin,  except  that  she 
was  a  clear  case  of  A.W.O.L.  One  night,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  shore  party,  having  tampered  reck¬ 
lessly  with  vodka,  slipped  off  a  cake  of  ice  in 
getting  back  to  the  ship.  We  fished  him  out, 
quite  sobered,  but  congealed  about  the  legs. 
&  we  had  to  carry  him  back,  jumping  from 
cake  to  cake,  with  our  human  iced  drink. 

We  seemed  to  have  a  surprising  number  of 
troops  at  Vladivostock.  So  did  every  other 
nation.  There  were  even  a  lot  of  German  pris¬ 
oners.  Shots  rang  out  every  night.  Right  and 
left  people  were  the  targets.  The  very  un¬ 
usualness  of  this  mixed  mass  made  the  sights 
more  fascinating.  One  night  I  viewed  a  scene 
more  gruesome  than  any  Dore  pictured.  A 
group  of  us  were  passing  a  deserted  building.  A 
ciuious  buddy  peered  in  and  gave  a  cry  of  hor¬ 
ror.  We  followed,  craning  our  necks.  Inside, 
piled  up  like  cord-wood,  were  perhaps  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  bodies  frozen  stark.  They  were 
soldiers  killed  in  action  or  spies  shot  to  death, 
lying  there  awaiting  burial  imtil  the  snow  and 
ice  masses  should  melt. 

When  we  entered  Nagasaki  harbor  on  our 
homeward  way,  I  was  at  the  wheel.  Imagine  a 
harbor  hung  about  with  feathery  green,  ex¬ 
quisitely  unreal,  half  veiled  in  a  soft  mist 
through  which  the  samp)ans  stole  out  to  the 
fishing  groimds.  Again,  I  was  at  the  wheel  with 
beating  heart  as  we  slipped  through  the  glorious 
Golden  Gate. 

My  honorable  discharge  in  my  pocket,  my 
route  on  landing  was  the  most  direct  one  to  a 
telegraph  office.  There  I  wired  the  only  girl: 
“Miss  Grace  Mackey  Smith.  Here  today. 
There  tomorrow.  What  about  it?”  She  knew 
what  I  meant.  Four  days  later  we  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  Los  Angeles. 

WHAT  a  wedding  trip  we  had,  we  two  to¬ 
gether,  undisturbed  by  fellow  travelers. 
We  drove  the  length  of  California  and  up 
into  Oregon  in  a  little  motorcar  that  had  been 
among  our  presents.  At  night  the  spreading 
branches  of  a  big  tree  made  our  inn  roof;  our 
bathrooms  were  crystal  pools,  our  kitchen  a 
shady  spot  by  the  roadside. 

After  a  month  of  this  poetic  life,  we  went  to 
live  at  La  Crescenta.  The  place  then,  before  a 
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craze  arose  for  slicing  nature  into  building  lots, 
was  supremely  quiet  in  its  isolation,  fifteen  miles 
from  our  old  homes  in  Los  Angeles.  We  had  a 
kindly  landlord.  When  checks  were  slow  in 
coming,  he  let  the  rent  ride. 

People  generally  are  prone  to  say  to  a  young 
artist  that  it  is  wrong  to  marry,  because  it 
weighs  him  down  with  responsibilities.  But 
those  same  people  forget  that  an  artist  must, 
first  of  all,  have  not  only  pictured  ideas  but 
know  the  realities  of  life  to  express  in  his  art. 
Struggle  is  the  most  invigorating  of  all  things. 
Aside  from  the  beauties  of  married  life,  a  man 
is  fulfilling  a  high  destiny  when  he  struggles  to 
keep  his  family.  It  is  the  fundamental  battle 
of  a  race  to  preserve  itself;  it  is  the  finest  thing 
a  man  can  do. 

Nothing  is  as  sure  of  fixing  the  immortality 
of  life  as  raising  and  keeping  a  family;  it  is  the 
most  ordinary  thing  and  yet  it  is  the  greatest. 
Struggle  does  not  upon  a  man  if  it  is  made 
for  the  sake  of  those  he  loves— and  he  has  a  sense 
of  humor.  There  is  not  a  being  whose  character 
is  not  developed  by  struggle.  Without  experi¬ 
encing  it,  the  expression  of  an  artist  in  his  art 
or  of  one  striving  in  any  other  form  of  endeavor 
will  lack  both  force  and  conviction. 

My  wife  and  I  had  our  struggles  and  our 
troubles.  We  shared  them  as  partners.  That 
cut  them  square  in  two.  Having  to  earn  every 
cent  I  needed,  I  knew  the  importance  of  catch¬ 
ing  every  chance  that  was  offered.  When  they 
failed  to  “offer”  they  had  to  be  found.  As  pay 
was  modest,  several  “jobs”  had  to  be  kept  going 
at  once,  after  the  manner  of  the  gentleman  in 
spinning  plates. 

Alwajrs,  of  course,  I  held  fast  to  my  church 
position,  which  meant  something  permanent. 
For  it  I  returned  each  Sunday  to  Los  Angeles, 
when  not  too  far  away  on  tour.  Reengaged  at 
the  Community  Theater  in  HoUywol^  soon 
after  my  marriage,  I  presently  changed  over 
from  the  speaking  to  the  singing  stage,  where 
prospects  looked  brighter  with  the  California 
Opera  Company.  We  did  light  opera  up  and 
down  the  coast.  With  various  undertakings  I 
had  to  wait  to  get  my  pay.  Sometimes  it  did 
not  come  at  all. 

I  sang  in  motion  picture  houses;  I  sang  in  the 
Sunday  Symphony  concerts  at  Los  Angeles,  the 
latter  meaning  to  me  a  big  experience.  Indeed 
all  I  had  done  after  my  marriage  and  before  it 
meant  a  building  up  toward  my  future  work  in 
grand  opera.  Then  I  did  not  know  it.  But  the 
very  things  most  vital  to  the  undertaking, 
singing,  diction,  acting,  I  was  learning  through 
practical  experience  before  the  public  and  mean¬ 
while  I  was  being  paid  for  it. 

There  were  hard  times  and  anxious  moments 
to  keep  doing  and  keep  going.  Perhaps  the 
worst  experience  was  while  learning  “lago,” 
just  when  our  twin  boys  came.  The  r61e  is 
longer  than  that  of  “Hamlet.”  I  had  to  mem¬ 


orize  it  in  ten  days,  sitting  at  my  wife’s  bedside 
in  the  hospital.  She  was  still  there  when  they 
gave  the  performance. 

I  had  never  dreamed  dreams  picturing  an 
ambitious  future,  being  too  bxisy  with  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  first  three  -men  of  note  who,  hearing 
my  work,  gave  encouragement,  were  Emilio  de 
Gogorza,  Rupert  Hughes,  and  Lawrence  Evans. 
The  two  former  told  me  that  I  had  the  right 
stuff  in  me,  and  advised  finishing  study  in  New 
York  for  concert.  The  last  named,  hearing  me 
sing  in  public,  wrote  a  letter  of  appreciation  and 
prophecy.  Today  he  is  one  of  my  managers. 

Then  came  a  knotty  problem  to  imtangle.  I 
had  to  choose  my  branch  of  the  singing  calling. 
Hitherto  I  had  regarded  the  delivery  of  wordis, 
singing  and  acting  as  one  thing.  I  had  never 
thought  of  them  otherwise.  F^inally  I  decided 
upon  concert,  a  field  I  loved.  Another,  and 
maybe  a  knottier  problem  remained  to  be  set¬ 
tled,  the  expense.  By  borrowing  from  a  friend, 
with  life  insurance  as  collateral,  I  got  enough 
together  to  take  my  wife  and  our  twin  boys, 
Richard  and  Lawrence,  with  me  to  New  York. 
From  then  on  it  became  either  sink  or  swim. 

Intent  on  concert  I  studied  with  Frank  La 
Forge.  One  day  he  suggested  opera.  They 
gave  me  two  auditions  at  the  Metropolitan.  I 
sang  before  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  in  a  general  one, 
and  then  privately  to  him  alone.  I  was  engaged 
for  the  opera.  That  was  five  months  after  I  got 
to  New  York. 

The  life  of  a  singer  presents  a  curious  situa¬ 
tion.  He  grows  up  in  his  art  through  intense 
application  to  many  things,  but  the  real  strug¬ 
gle  first  begins  when  he  stands  with  his  feet 
planted  on  the  stage  before  the  public.  I  can 
compare  it  to  nothing  else  but  beginning  one’s 
childhood  over  and  growing  up  again.  It  was 
in  this  aspect  that  my  previous  experience 
spared  me,  but  only  partially,  for  the  demands 
of  grand  opera  are  strenuous. 

To  me,  the  work  of  memorizing  the  music  of 
r61es  in  opera  was  terribly  difficult.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  r61es  given  me  to  get  ready 
for  performance  were  in  foreign  languages.  I 
knew  only  English.  The  word  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  with  the  note  sung  to  it.  for  it  gives 
that  note  a  reason  for  existence.  I  had  to  mas¬ 
ter  those  foreign  words  without  any  preparation 
in  grammar  or  vocabulary,  memorizing  them 
by  rote  in  either  the  Italian,  French,  or  Ger¬ 
man.  Also,  they  had  to  be  given  their  full  value 
in  tone  color  and  emphasis.  It  was  somewhat 
of  a  job.  Since  then  I  have  studied  languages 
in  a  more  conventional  way. 

The  severest  test  I  had  in  this  direction,  was 
for  my  actual  debut  at  the  Metropolitan, 
I  had  to  learn  in  French  the  r61e  of  “Valentine” 
in  Faust,  and  be  ready  to  appear  in  it  on 
three  days’  notice.  One  thing  I  foimd  out 
w’as  a  prime  necessity.  That  was  to  be  very 
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careful  in  my  first  reading  of  the  lines.  Any 
mistake  made  then  bec^e  the  hardest  to 
eradicate  later. 

My  first  big  chance  came  in  my  second  sea¬ 
son  at  the  Metropolitan  last  January  when  I 
was  given  the  part  of  “Ford”  in  Verdi’s  Fal- 
staff,  an  opera  proving  hitherto  unpopular,  and 
dropped  for  fifteen  years  from  the  repertory  of 
that  great  institution.  In  the  second  act  of  the 
opera,  sung  in  Italian,  I  had  a  monologue  ex¬ 
pressing  a  husband’s  harrowing  doubt  of  his 
loved  wife’s  faithfulness,  and  presenting  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  strong  dramatic  effect  in  its  delivery. 

The  first  night  of  Falstaffs  revival  at  the 
Metropolitan  each  one  of  us  in  the  cast  was  on 
his  or  her  mettle.  We  had  rehearsed  inten¬ 
sively.  We  loved  the  music  of  the  opera,  full  of 
a  melodious  gaiety  that  bubbled  as  if  from  the 
heart  of  youth,  although  Verdi  was  eighty  years 
old  when  he  wrote  it.  We  knew  that  the  indif¬ 
ference  to  it  shown  by  audiences  of  a  preced¬ 
ing  generation  had  caused  its  shelving  at  the 
Metropolitan  for  fifteen  years.  We  were  that 
night  to  sing  it  to  a  new  generation.  The  prob¬ 
lem  facing  us  was,  would  oiu*  audience  accept  or 
reject  it? 

Well,  we  all  know  the  outcome.  Much  water 
had  flowed  under  the  operatic  bridge  in  fifteen 
years,  and  none  of  it  had  been  as  crystal  clear 
as  Verdi’s  Falstaff.  Before  the  first  act  was 
well  imder  way  we  felt  the  quick  response  that 
came  to  us  from  across  the  footlights.  When 
the  music  of  my  monologue  in  the  second  act 
arrived,  all  its  changes  of  mood  and  color 


seemed  like  flame  eating  my  heart,  gripping  my 
whole  being. 

The  second  cxirtain  fell.  We  were  all  called  ' 
out  before  it.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times. 
Still  the  audience  kept  up  a  clamor.  Going 
into  my  dressing-room,  I  shut  the  door.  It 
seemed  the  best  place  for  me.  After  a  while,  an 
orchestra  man  burst  in  to  say  that  Serafin,  the 
conductor,  had  sent  him  to  tell  me  to  cony:  out 
at  once,  that  the  audience  had  been  shouting 
for  me  for  fifteen  minutes.  I  had  heard  it,  but 
I  did  not  know  it  was  for  me.  I  went  before 
the  curtain. 

My  sensations  were  as  though  suddenly 
aroused  from  deep  sleep.  There  was  much 
shouting,  a  roar  of  applause,  calling  of  my  name. 
Sitting  in  a  box  I  saw  my  wife.  If  anyone 
should  ask  me  to  fmther  analyze  my  feelings  in 
that  tremendous  moment,  I  should  say  that  it 
aroused  in  me  a  steady  glow,  a  feeling  of  self¬ 
justification,  rather  than  excitement.  Had  I 
been  working  for  recognition  solely,  I  should 
have  felt  great  emotion.  But  I  had  been  con¬ 
centrating  on  something  quite  different.  When 
one  works  for  an  intense  artistic  expression,  the 
happiness  is  during,  not  after  it.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  imdervalue  the  magnificent  kindness  of 
the  audience,  but  I  could  not  grasp  it.  I  had 
read  of  such  scenes,  but  never  thought  I  would 
experience  one.  It  made  me  gloriously  happy. 
The  recollection  that  it  did  happen,  and  to  an 
American,  has  often  been  an  inspiring  impetus 
to  do  my  best  with  the  new  roles  I  have  in¬ 
terpreted  since. 


Librarian  to  the  World 

[Continued  from  page  141  ] 


her  not  too  great  strength  nearly  failed  her. 

The  next  year  she  went  as  junior  cataloguer 
to  Columbia  University,  eager  to  work  in  a  big 
college.  She  was  set  to  organizing  the  dra¬ 
matic  library  of  Professor  Brander  Matthews. 
When  she  finished  that,  she  took  charge  of  the 
organization  of  Columbia’s  natural  science 
library.  She  knew  very  little  about  science, 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  her  that  instead  of 
picking  up  knowledge  along  the  road,  she  en¬ 
rolled  immediately  in  more  science  courses  than 
it  seemed  possible  for  one  human  brain  to  absorb. 

For  nine  years  she  worked  at  Columbia  night 
and  day,  this  frail,  slim  girl,  organizing  library 
after  hbrary.  Then  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  and  the  Colonel  House  Inquiry  was 
started.  Miss  Wilson  was  asked  to  build  up  a 
library  for  it.  That  was  no  simple  job  of  col¬ 
lecting  books  under  one  roof.  She  had  to  find 
out  where  in  the  United  States  necessary  vol¬ 
umes  were,  to  arrange  for  their  loan,  and  to  see 
that  they  went  where  and  when  they  were 
needed.  She  literally  organized  a  library  with¬ 
out  acquiring  any  books. 


When  the  armistice  was  signed  Miss  Wilson 
went  to  Paris  as  liaison  officer  between  the 
American  Library  Association,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  Peace  Conference.  Very 
soon  she  was  asked  to  resign  in  order  to  become 
bibliographer  for  the  conference,  to  collect  and 
organize  the  material  of  future  history.  At  the 
close  of  her  work  there,  she  was  sent  to  London 
to  start  the  library  for  the  nations  which  belong 
to  the  League.  They  asked  her  for  informa¬ 
tion  before  she  had  a  pamphlet  on  the  shelves, 
or  even  shelves  to  put  one  on.  Now,  two  years 
later,  the  library  contains  thirty-five  thousand 
working  volumes. 

ITS  boss  is  the  only  woman  library  head  in  all 
Europe.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  t^t  she  is  the 
only  person,  man  or  woman,  who  really  merits 
the  title  “librarian  to  the  world.”  It  is  a  post 
to  be  proud  of,  but  its  modest  occupant  feels 
that  her  appointment  was  not  made  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  honor,  but  came  as  a  tribute  to  American 
schools  and  American  library  methods. 

— Mildred  Adahs. 
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